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FBEFAGE. 



The present Exhibition will be found to differ essentially from 
that which preceded it j for^ whereas the former was composed 
almost ezclusiTely of the indnstrial products of other oountriesy it 
wiU be found that such commodities are scarcely represented on 
the present occasion. In the interval which has elapsed between 
the two events, the Colony has attained such a stage of develop- 
ment as could hardly have been anticipated by those who witnessed 
the disorganisation of society, and the paralysis of the ordinary 
avocations of industry, which followed the gold discoveries^. 
Mining having subsided into a settled pursuit^ and the energy and 
enterprise of our population flowing once more into their accus- 
tomed channels^ manu&ctures have been established, mechanical 
skill finds abundant o]iportunities for its exercise, the intelligence, 
the invention, and the artistic faculties of our people obtain free 
scopci and the gratifying results are manifested in the Exhibition 
now opened. Hitherto, little has been known, even to ardent 
enquirers, as to the actual progress which this Colony was making 
in Manufactures and Arts. Now and then a casual paragraph 
in a newspaper .mentioned the establishment of a mill or factory; 
the discovery of a new mineral or regetable product, possessing a 
commercial value and applicable to useful purposes ; or the local 
fabrication of a commodity previously imported horn abroad, but 
,iSbe aggregate results of all these separate operatums, escaped 
attention or evaded calculation. Ofhey are now presented in a 
collective form; and when it is remembered that we are but a 
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handful of people, ooonpjing a ooimtiy which has heen eolonued 

for less than a quarter of a centurj ; that we inherited nothing of 
that which we possess^ that we have had an immense amount of 
rough work to per&rm, in order to render the country hahitable, 
paasable, and capable of affording us sustenance^ and that we are 
severed hj the circumierence of half the globe from the appliances 
and the civilization of the old world, it must be admitted that our 
time has not been n^s-spent^ and that the skilly the industry^ and 
the inventive genius of our population in no wise fidl below those 
of their European and American compeers. 

A special value has been conferred upon this Catalog'ue by the 
prefatory Essays contributed by the gentlemen whose names are 
attached. Fh>bablyy so much information with respect to the 
position, prospects, and physical characteristics of the Colony was 
never before presented in so compendious a form. Thus aug-mented, 
the Catalogue may be said^ indeed, to comprise a history of the 
pasty a record of the present, and a prophecy of the future. The 
past progress of Victoria is clearly mapped out, the point of devel- 
opment now attained distinctly defined, und its ultimate advance- 
ment and prosperity unerringly indicated by the magnitude and 
variety of the resources herein enumerated. It is scarcely 
possible to speak of either subject, without a feeling of gratulation ; 
for meagre as this Exhibition may appear, in comparison with 
those which are periodically held in European capitals, it never- 
theless assumes an important character when estimated with 
regard to tiie number and the scattered distribution of our popu- 
lation. 



IJJ^TEBNATIONAL EXHIBITIOIf 

OP 1862. 



COMMISSION. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith : 

To our trusty and well-beloved Sir K£I>mqmj> Barry, Knight, 
one of the Judges of our Supreme Court of our Colony of 
Victoria; the Honorable Sib Francis Murphy, Knight, 
Speaker of the Leg-islative Assembly of our said colony ; the 
Honorable John Henry Brooke, President of tlie Board of 
Land and Works of our said colony } the Honorable Sir James 
Frbdbrick Palmer, Knight, President of the Legislative 
Council of our said colony; the Honorable Richard Heales, 
Chief Secretary of our said colony j the Honorable William 
Clark Haines, the Honorable John O'Shanasst, the 
Honorable Charles Hotson Ebdbn, the Honorable Charles 
Gavan Duffy, the Honorable John Basson Humffray, 
Commissioner of Mines of our said colony ; John Macadam, 
Esquire, Medicinsa Doctor, GoYemment Analytical Chemist in 
our said colony, Members of the Legislative Assembly of our 
said colony; Frederick McCoy, Esquire, F.G.S.L., Professor 
of Natural Science in the University of Melbourne, in our said 
colony j Alfred Richard Cecil Selwtn, Esquire, Govern- 
ment Geologist in our said c<dony$ Ferdinand Mueller, 
Esquire, Medidna Doctor, Gorenunent Botanist in our said 
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colony; Bichard Eades, Esquire, Medicinse Baccalaureus ; 
Chablbs Edward Bbiqht, EsquirOy andRoBBBx MoDouoali., 
Esquire, of onr said colony of Victoria* 

Greeting : 

Whbreas it has been publicly notified that an International 

Exhibition of Agricultural and Industrial products w-ill be held at 
London, in the year One thousand eight hundred and sixty-two : 
And whereas it has been proposed that a Commission should be 
appointed far the purpose of receiving articles the produce or 
manufacture of cur colony of Victoria, and of exhibiting- the said 
articles in the said colony, and of selecting ii'om and transmitting 
to London such articles as may be thought worthy of exposition 
in the said International Exhibition : Now know you, that We^ 
reposing special tiiist and confidence in your knowledge and 
ability, have thought fit to constitute and appoint and bv these 
presents do constitute and appoint yon, Sir Redmond Barry, 
President of the said Commission, Sir Francis Murphy and John 
Henry Brooke, ^'ice-Presidents of tlie said Commission, and Sir 
James Frederick Palmer, Richard IIphIcs, William Clark Haines, 
John O'Shanassy, Charles Hotson Ebden, Charles Gavan Du£^> 
John Basson Humf&ay, John Macadam, Frederick McCoy, Alfired 
Richard Cecil Selw^m, Ferdinand ^ifueller, Richard Eades, Charles 
Edwai'd Bright, and Kobert McDougall, to be our Commissioners 
to devise and carry out the details necessaiy to fiioilitate the 
exhibition in our colony of Victoria of articles the produce or 
manufacture of our said colony, and the transmission to London 
of such said articles as may be selected for exposition at the Inter- 
national Exhibition to be held at London in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two : And for the purpose of aiding you 
in the execution of the premises, We hereby appoint our trusty and 
well-beloved John Macadam, aforesaid, to be Honorary Secretary 
to this our Commission : And we do by these prasents give and 
grant to you, or any three or more of you, full power and anthorily 
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to carry into effiact the purposes of this our Commission hy all 

lawful ways and means whatsoever : And we do farther will and 
direct that you do report in writing your proceeding's from time 
to time to His Ezcellencj oar Governor of our said colony, and 
do sabmit aU nxMSUKS which yoa may deem req»i«te for hi* 
approval or disallowance previously to carrying* the same into 
execution : And lastly, we do by tliese presents ordain that this 
our Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that 
you our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, shall 
and may from time to time, and at any place or places, proceed 
in the execution thereof and uf every matter and thing therein 
contained, although the same be not continued from time to time 
hj adjournment. 

Witness our trusty and well-beloved Sir Hekrt Barklt, 

Kniglit Commander of the Most Honorable Order of the 
Bath, Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of our colony 
of Victoria, and Vice- Admiral of the same, at Melbourne, 
in our said colony, tills eighth day of January, in the year 
of our Lord One thousand eig'ht hundred and sixty-one, 
and in the twenty-fourth year of our reign. 

(la.) HENRY BARKLY. 

By His Excellency's Command, 

R. HEALES. 
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VICTOBIAN EXHIBITION, 1881, 



PEBLIMINABY TO THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

IN LONDON, 1862. 



Shortly after thej were appointed the Commissioners issued the 
following Address to the Public 

VICTOBIAN EXHIBITION, 1861. 

London International Exhibition, 186S. 

Her Majesty the Queen having* been gracionslj pleased to 
command tlint an International Exhibition of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Products be held in London in the year 1862, His 
Excellency Sir Henry Barkly has thought it proper to issue a 
commission, under the Great Seal of the Colony, to the persons 
therein named, diiectingp and emjiowering them to devise and cany 
out the details necessary to facilitate the exhibition, in this country, 
of articles the produce or manu&eture of the colony, and the 
transmission to London of such of those articles as may be selected 
ibr exposition at the Exhibition in London. 

In order that this undertaking^ may be attended with tiie fullest 
measure of success, and that the numerous, Taried, ample, and im- 
portant resources of this fertile territory may be adequately repre- 
sented at the approaching competition of nations, the Commissioners 
call upon the pe )ple of Victoria in general to give them a ready 
and willing assistance. To those engaged iu the different branches 
of industry they more pfirticularly appeal, and earnestly request 
that they will exert themselves so that a collection of objecta worthy 
of the country and of the great occasion may be supplied. 

Preliminary to the Exhibition in London, an Exhibition will be 
held in Melbourne in or about the month of October next. No 
objects not presented at the latter will be transmitted to London, 

.unleBS exceptional circumstances, such as recent discovery, capture, 

* 
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production or completioni intervene to prevent their being so pre- 
sented. On these circumstances the Commissioners will decide. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to transmit to 
London any article whicb^ in the estimation of the judges, does not 
reach the standard of excellence fixed by them. It is therefore of 
imperative necessity that those who intend to compete should make 
their exertions conformable to the regulations, which will be ])ub- 
lished, and also that thej should he made aware of the principles 
by whicli the judges will be governed in deciding in favor of the 
different descriptions of objects presented. 

With respect to raw matei'ials, the leading elements of merit 
will be utility^ beauty, perfection^ fticility of attainment or produc- 
tion, cheapness, an universal adaptation to all markets, or a special 
fitness to meet a particular want of a more limited character. 

With regard to manufactured articles— excellence of quality of 
materials, strength and neatness of workmanship, durability, 
cheapness, and economic value as a commodity for exportation or 
domestic consumption or use. 

With reference to those which claim attention as the result of 
inventive or mechanical ingenuity — original contrivance, or com- 
mendable novelty in the application, combination, or economy of 
power, or of manufacturing process, adaptation of material, 
usefulness, convenience, strenG'th, timsh, and suitableness for 
accomplishment of the intendtui [lurpose. 

While in determining on the su])erionty of productions of the 
£ne arts, a judgment will be formed upon the acknowledged rules 
of discrimination and taste. 

For the information and guidance of intending exhibitors, the 
objects to be exhibited in Melbourne have been ranged under seven 
leading classes. These include all the chief products of this 
country, and admit of easy expansion or re-arrangement to meet 
the classification required in London. They have been distributed 
into sections, which are subdivided into minor groups, to be them- 
selves again separated into more particular enumeration of articles. 

Back class will be under the direction and management of a 
responsible committee, formed for the purpose of communicating 
with the public in a more specific manner than can be done by a 
general advertisement such as the present. 

These committees are prepared to enter into coiTespondence with 
municipal and other local bodies and societies^ and with, individuals, 
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and by means of the aid thus afforded, and the useM agency of 
the Press; will cause intelligence of the general movementa relating 
to the Exhibition to be circuhited from time to time. 

Thus any person resident in anj part of the country can at once 
refer for instruction or advice to the representatives of the class 
under which the object be proposes to exhibit is found. 

The Commissioners have entered on the duties entrusted to ihem 
with a strong sense of the responsibility they have undertaken—- 
a responsibility now sbai'ed witb them by the public. They know 
that much is expected ; they know that the expectations respecting" 
the forthcoming' display are in proportion to the wealth and to the 
opportunities of cultivating^ in security the arts of peace enjoyed 
by those who inhabit this favored country ; they know, moreover, 
that much can be done. 

It is due, then, to the intelligence, activity, and the honorable 
spirit of emulation of its people, that these expectations may not 
be disappointed. 

REDMOND BARRY, 

President of the Commission. 



In inviting contributions to this Exhibition, the Gommissioneni 
decided upon dividing the exhibits into sefen classes, and to 
restrict, wherever practicable, the quantity of each article. The 
classification adopted and the restrictions imposed will be found 
detailed hereunder: — 

CLASS I. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, AND THE MANUFACTURES AND 
PROCESSES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

Section L — VEOETABUi Kikodom. 

A. Cereals commonly cultivated in Europe... ... 2 sacka. 

B. Cereals cultivated elsewhere ... ... ..« 2 „ 

C. Millet and other small grains used as food ... 2 half- cwt. parcel*. 

D. Pulse and cattle loud ... ... ... .„ 2 ^ 
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E. Grasses (artificial), fodder plaatt, and agricultural 

roots ... ... ... ,,, 2 oQc-cwt. paroela. 

F. Flours or preparations of the above classes ... 2 barrels. 

G. Starches ot all kinds made from wheat, maize, 

potatoes, &c. ... ... ... ... 8 half'^wt. paroela. 

H. Oils, aeeda, and their caikea ... ... ... S „ 

L Hops, and otlier aromatic plants nsed fbr like 

parpoAOs ... ... ... ... ... 9 ooe-cwt. parcels. 

K. Malt and other vegetable substances used in Ineiring S „ 
L. Ale, bc(?r of any descripticm ... ... ... 8 barrels. 

M. Miscellaneous. 



SioTiOH n. — AnifAL EnroDoii.— AiixMAL Food akd pbxpakatiohs of 

Food. 

A. Meat, salted, smoked, or dried ... ... ... 8 one^wt. parcels, 

B. Meat (preserved), jell^, gelatine, albumen, and 

portable soup ... ... ... 2 tins each. 

Millc, consolidated or preserved ... ... 2 „ 

Butter (salted or preserved) ... ... ... 2 kegs each. 

Cheese ... ... ... ... ... l of each kind. 

C. Honey, and its preparations ... ... ... 8jarseacli. 

D. Blood, and its preparations. 

B. Industrial products, as glue, &c. 

F. Hides, raw, salted, dried ... ... 8 hidet or skins of each. 

G. Miscellaneous. 



GLASS IT. 

HOBTICUIiTUBAL FBODUCTS, AND THE ICANnFACTUBB ABD 

PEOCESS CONNECTED THEREWITH. 



A. Wine 
Perry 
. Cidw 
Spirits 

Liqueurs ... ... 

Bb Fruits, dried ... 

Fruits (preserved), or Jams 

Pickles 
Sauces 

C* Seeda 



2 dozen bottles. 



... 
••• 



*t 

1 doaen 



w 

n 

n •> 

2 packages. 

^ to 4 doz. bottles. 



... 2 pkges. each kind. 
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J>, Olive Oil 
Cwtcff Oil 
Other presied Dili 
Essential Oil of Peppermint ... 

E. Dyes 

F. Sugar of Sorn:)mni ... ... 

l^OCt' • • • • • • 

G. New Zealand Flax, and other fibrous 

H. Paper material 

L Models of Fruit and Vegetables 
K. MisoeUanecnii. 

(EBIfca ••• ••* ... 

Mediciiial herlw and roots 



... 
... 
... 
... 



plants 



... 2 bottles. 



... H 

... 1 to S OS. 

... 9 pkges. eacli Idnd* 

... 5 Iba. 

••• »» 

... 2 to 5 lbs. each. 

... 2 samples each. 

... 1 to 2 of each. 



itoilb. 
S packages. 



CLASS III. 

INDIGENOUS VEGETABLE PRODUCTS, AND THE MANUFAC- 
TURES AND PROCESSES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

A. Timber of trees of large dimensions, transverse sections 2 feet long, 

with the bark adhering ; planks 8 feet long, 4 Inches thick. 
Timber trees of smaller dimensioos, transverse sections and planks as 
large as obtainable. 

B. Resin of various eucalypti ... ... ... 2 lbs. of each. 

Varnish prepared of indigenous resins ... ... ^ to I lb. 

C GnmofTariimsacaGiaB, or other trees ••• ... Slbt. 

J>. Bark of wattle icwt. 

Sassafras, or otiier mediciBal barks ... ... 5llM.eaefa. 

Galls ... ••■ ... ... ••• 5 lbs. 

Dyes, sufficient quantity for experiment. 
£. Fibres, raw and prepared, enough for exhibition and 
examination. 

F. Paper material ... ... ... ... 2 samples of each. 

G. Manna and other saccharine secretions ... ... 1 lb. 

H. Fruits, dried or preserred ... ... ... 8 packages. 

L Essential oils of encaljptua, melaleuea* aoada, 

flowers, ftc. .«• ... ••• ^ to 8 os. 
X. Soda ••• ... «*• *«* 

Tj, Potash ... ... ... ... 2 to 5 lbs. 

M. Grasses and other fodder plants or seeds ... 2 packages each. 

N. Alkuloids ... ... ... ... ... J OZ. 

O. Medicinal herbs, roots, &c. ... ... ... 2 packages. 

P. Articles manufactured from vegetable substances by the Aborigines. 
Or Seaweeds. 
B. liisodlaiieoaa. 

TegetaUe prodnetiona used as human fbod, enough Ibr exhibition and 
examination. 
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CLASS IV. 

MINERAL PRODUCTS. AND THE MANUFACTUBES AND 
PROCESSES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

A. Mining and quarrying operations. 

B. Ores and metallurgical operations. 

C Non-metallic mineral produeti, including geological ipedmcni, Imildiog 
materia]^ and Ume^ &o. 

D. Geological mapi, plaas^ and lecttona. 

E. Geological, mlnen], and mining modela of stnita and maciUnetj. 
F» MiscellaneoQa. 



Examples of the metallic ores, with the matrices with which they are 
embedded, in samples not exceeding 1 cwt., accompanied if possible by a 
statement of the size of the rein or deposit, exact locality, depth from the 
Bnrfaoe, cost of extraction (when lmown% chemical oonatitoenti. market 
Talne, and anj other information. 

Building atones should he in Mocks capable of affinding a dressed cnhe of 
6 inches, with information relative to locality and cost of production. 

Sands, lime^ gypsun, or plaster of Paris, cements, Ac, not exceeding lialf 
cwt. 

Slates and flags, in sample sizes, commonly used for flooring, roofing, or 
other purposes, with prices, exact locality, and any other information relating 
thereto. 

Clays of aU kindai in qnantities not exceeding ha]f-cwt.» with specimens 
of hriicks, tiles, and potteiy manofiustared therefrom, with exact loealily, 
and information rdative to cost of production, &c 

Coals and lignites. In hags or hiocks not exceeding one cwt, with state- 
ment of the depth and thickness of seam or deposit, exact locality, and any 
information relative to cost of extraction and probahle market ralue^ 
together with chemical constitution (when known). 

No geological specimens, unless possessing especial interest, or economic 
value, to exceed 5 lbs. weight. 

Any modds forwarded must he exactiy proportimd to a scale fixed on 
theuL 

Maps, plans, and sections illustrating mining and otiier Held engineeiing 
operations cooneeted with the gold Adds wiH he gladly reoetved. 



CLASS V. 

MACHINERY, INSTRUMENTS, TOOLS, AND IMPLEMENTa 

A. Machines for direct use, including carriages, railway and marine 

mechanism, and motive enprines of all kinds, 

B. Minin,,, nietaUurgical, and chemical machinery, tools, implements, and 

apparatus. 
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C. Agrienltaral and horticultural machines aod implements. 

D. Ffailoiopliical, including optical and pneumatic, miuical, horological, 

and Burpu a1 instruments. 

£. Civil engineeriug, architecture and building contriraaces, xuiTal archi- 
tecture, military engineering, guns, weapons, Stc 

F. Miscellaneous. 

All machines, illustrated wholly or in part by models, to have the scale 
of aiich modAl altaehed i alio » atotement of the ooat of the vwUng 



CLASS VI. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS, AND THE MANTTFACTUBES AND 
f BOCESSES CONNECTED THEBEWITH. 

SBonoir L 

A. Wool— fleece and scoured... ... ... ... 25lba. oach. 

B. Hair, bristles, dressed feathers, down, furs, skins, calf- 

skins, kangaroo skins ... ... ... ... 2 skins each. 

C. Leather and Tanned Hides — Crop hides, butts, harness 

hides, shoe bides, kip hides, calf-skins, kangaroo 

dona ••• ••• ••• S eactii 

Conled Leather— Blaek harnewy brawn havneai, lein 
hidei, Uadt and brown, bridle butta, atinmp batta» 
skirt hidei» bag hides, shoe hides, kip hidei, calf- 
skins, kangaroo akinsb basila, hog-akina ... ... 2 each. 

Horns .•• 20 
H!oof3 ... ... ... ... ... ... 40 

J3one8 ... ... ... ... ... ... ^ c w t. 

Blood, charcoal, ammonia, and other preparations from sucii animal 
■nbttanoea, 

D. FM. 

TbHow... ... ... ... ... ... vaaal pedngea. 

Stcftniio ••• ••• ^ 

Oils — trotter and neats' oil ... ... ... 3qtiarta. 

Glycerine and other preparations firom such animal 

.substances ... ... ... ... ... nanal packages. 

El. Guano — Anglo- Australian Company, Percy Island 

Guano, Flat Island Guano ... ... ... | cwt 

Bone dust 

PL Viahy dried ••• ... ... ••• 6 eadL 

Gila ... 

Bone, akin, and nmtton-bird oiL 
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CLASS Vlf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sbotiow I^Abtzbtio ahx> Obxaxkstal Fboddcts. 

A. Sculpture in metallic, mineral, vegetable, or animal lubftaiioea— simple, 

compound, or elaborate. 
K Flainting, ftc. 

G. EngraTinga, woodcnts, lithc^r'AphB, pbotographs» photo-Utliograptay, 

electrotyping, in gold, silver, or other metals. 
D. Casu, models, works in die-sinking, cngraTiDg on any material. 
£. Miscellaaeous. 

SficiiON IL — Inddsibial P&oducts. 

A. Printing, bookbinding, and atatlonflfj. 

B. Lace, embroidery, and fancy goods. 

C. Textile fabrics in silk, wool, cotton, hemp, or other materiaL 

D. Articles of clothing. 

£. Furniture, carving and working in metals, bone, ivory, papier mach^, 

wood, including cooperage. 
P. Saddlery and hameas. 

0« Wicker work and articles mannftetnxed flrom grasi, ptraw, liaik, wire, 
or other material. 

H. Plate and jewdlerj. 

L Cutlery and general hardware. 

K* Miscellaneous, including perfumery, confectionery, soap, hose, candles, 
piping, &C. 

Sbction III. 

A. Specimens of natural history and curiosities. 

B. Miscellaneous. ' 
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BEGULATIONS. 



Thb following are the Regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioiien for the Begplation of Exhibiton in MeLbonrne and in 
London:— 

Ck>NDITIONB| OR PoiNTB RbLATIKO TO THB EXHIBITIOK. 

The Commissioners have fixed upon Tuesday, the Ist day of 
October^ for opening the Exhibition, in the Melbourne Exhibition 
Building. 

The Commissioneni wfll be prepared to receive all articles which 
may be sent to them on and after Monday, the Snd day of Septem- 
ber, and will continue to receive goods until Saturday, the 2l8t 
day of September, indusive. 

Intending Exhibitors are requested to apply without delay for a 
form of application for space, which can be obtained of the Hon. 
the Secretaiy, at the Offices of the Commissioners, Melbourne, or 
at any of the various Post Offices, Police Courts, and Municipal 
Councils throughout the Colony, and such applications (properly 
filled up) must l)e sent in without delay, and not later than 
Saturday, the ITth day of August. 

Exhibitors who desire that their goods should be forwarded to 
London for exhibition^ are invited to state in the application the 
name and address of an agent in London who will receive such 
goods at the dose of the Exhibition there, and all such goods will 
be forwarded to London, at the expense of the Commissioners, if 
approved of by them, and subject to the conditions of Her Majesty's 
C^tnunissioners in London. If no agent be appointed, and tiie 
goods not removed from the London Exhibition within the pre- 
scribed time, or one month after the closing, the articles will be 
sold for and on account of the Commissioners. 

Subject to the necessary limitation of space^ all persons, whether 

B 
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designers, iHTentorSi manu&ctoreni or producers of articles, will 
be allowed to ezhibil^ but thej must state the charaeter in wbicb 
they do so. 
No rent will be charged to exhibitors. 

Prisses^ or rewards far merit, in the form of medals or certifioate 

of merit, will be given in the Indnstrial part of the Exhibition. 

Prices may be affixed to the articles exhibited. 

The CommissioTiers reserve to therasolves the rig-ht to exclude 
any articles of an inflanimator}- or dangerous nature, or otherwise. 

Articles of great size or weight, the placing of which will require 
considerable labor^ must he sent before Monday, the 16th day of 
September, and manu£arCturers wishing to exhibit machinery or 
other objects that will require foundations or special constructionSj 
must make a declaration to that effect in their demands for space. 

Any exhibitor whose goods can be properly placed together, 
will be at liberty to arrange such goods in bis own way, provided 
his arrangement is compatible with the general scheme of the Ex- 
hibition and the convenience of other exhibitors. 

Where it is desired to exhibit processes of manufiicture, a suffi- 
cient number of articles, however dissimilar, will be admitted for 
the purpose of illustrating the process, but they must not exceed 
the number actually required. 

Exhibitors will be required to deliver their goods at the Building, 
and to unpack and arrange them at their own charge and risk ; 
and all articles must be delivered with the freight, carriage, porter- 
age, and all charges and dues upon them paid. 

Packing cases must be removed at the cost of the exhibitor or 
his agent, as soon as the goods are examined and deposited in 
charge of the Commissioners. 

Exhibitors will receive timely notice of the date of closing of the 
Melbourne Exhibition, and under what arrangement the packing 
and removal of the articles is to be effected. 

Exhibitors will be permitted, subject only to the necessaiy 
general regulations, to erect according to tiieir own taste, all the 
counters, stands, glass frames, brackets, awnings, hangings, or 
similar contrivances, which they consider best calculated for the 
display of their goods. 

Exliibitore must be at the charge of insuring their own goods, 
should they desire this security. Every precaution will be taken 
to prevent fire, thefb, or other losses, and the Commissioners will 
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give all the aid in their power for the legal prosecution of atiy per- 
sons guilty of rohbery or wilful injury in the Exhibition, but they 
will not be responsible for losses or damage of any kind which may 
be occasioned by fire or thei't, or in any other manner. 

Exhibitors may employ assistants to keep in order the articles 
they exhibit, or to explain them to visitors, after obtaining- written 
permission from the Commissioners; but such assistants will be 
forbidden to invite Tisitors to purchase the goods of their employers. 

The Commissioners will provide the main ehafting and water at 
high pressure for machines in motion. 

The C!ommi8sioners call attention to the ''DecisionB*' of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners in London^ wherein they state, ''That 
communications with Foreign^ and Colonial Exhibitors will be 
made only through the Commission which the Government of each 
Foreign Country or Colony may appoint for that purpose ; and no 
article will be admitted from any Foreign Country or Colony 
without the sanction of such Commission." 
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Or]iNING OF THE EXHIBmOJs^. 



The Victorian Exhibition was formally opened bj His 
Excellency Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., on tliu 1st of October, 
1861 ; and the ceremoDj was witnessed by a large assemblage 
of spectatoi*s. 

His Excellency was received by Sir Redmond Barrv, President 
of the Exhibition Commission, and by him Sir Henry and Lady 
Barkly were conducted to seats beneath the canopy of crimson 
TtAvet, which Iiad been erected at the end of the nave. Major* 
General Sir T. S. and Ladj Pratt arrived in about a quarter of an 
hour. The Commissioners present^ besides Sir Bedmond Barrj^ 
were Sir Francis Murphy, Mr. J. H. Brooke, Mr. John 0*Shan- 
assy, Mr. J. B. Hum^y, Dr. Macadam, Brofessor McCoy, Mr, 
A. R. C. Selwyn, Dr. Mueller, and Mr. C. £. Bright 

As soon as His Ezeellency arrived at the dais, the members of 
the Phflharmonio Sodely, stationed in the organ gallery, sang 
God Save the Queen." 

His Excellency anil Lndy Barkly then made a tour of the 
buildin'^, and carefiilly inspected the leading objects in the 
Exhibition. On returning to their .seats, 

The Presid£NT read the luiiowiug address: — 

"To His Excellency Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of 
the Culouy of Victoria. 

"Sir, — The Commissioners appointed by your Excellency, to 
prepare for the International Exhibition, to be held in London, in 
the year 1802, have the honor to invite yon to deehue the present 
Exhibition open ibr the admission of the public. 

" You have been in&rmed^ Sir^ fit»m time to time, by the reports 
which we were directed to make, of the steps taken in order to 
carry out the duties entrusted to us. 
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" It is unnecessary, therefore, to delay you by a detailed account 
of our proceedings. 

*^ As you are aware, Sir, the building in which we are assembled 
was erected to receiTe the contributions to the Exhibition held in 
Paris, in 1856. 

" It contains an available area of 15,000 supeificial &et How- 
ever, the ap]»lication8 from intending exhibitors have multiplied to 
such an extent, that the Commissioners found that they would be 
compelled either to enlarge its dimensions, or to exdude many 
objects, and thereby damp the enterprise of those desiroiis to 
compete. 

** £A])t'nence has proved that the daiinj^ experiment indulged in 
by the Commissioners in 1854, has well repaid the outlay then 
incurred by them, inasmuch as the public convenience has been 
provided for durini^ several years, and our citizens have been able 
to meet here on many occasions of g-eneral amusement or instruc- 
tion, in numbers for which no other chamber in Melbourne could 
a£ford accommodation. 

''Influenced by these considerations, your Commissioners re- 
solved to adopt the &nner alternative* An addition has been 
- made, which gives an apartment eighty feet by forty feet, calcu- 
lated to form a useful adjunct to the now generally-considered 
indispensable Exhibition Building. 

nnder the energetic superintendence of Mr. Knight, agent of 
the Commission, this, witii several alterations to improve the 
internal arrangement of the original structure, has been completed 
in nine working days — a proof that, in case of emergency, reliance 
may be placed now, a& heretofore^ on the skill and activity of our 
artificers. 

Water has- been conducted into the building from the Yan 
Yean water supply — a great national undertaking, executed since 
the form T Exhibition took place here, at an outlay but little short 
of a million sterling. 

''Motive power for machinery is thus furnished. Moreover, 
security is given in case of fire, which may quiet the apprehensions 
of the owners of the valuable property committed to the Com- 
missioners' charge. 

"The Commiasioners maybe allowed to express a hope that^ 
moved by the enumeration of these improvements. Her Maje8ty*s 
Government will see the propriety of bestowing, in foture, some- 
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what more care upon the preservation of this graceful as well as 
useful structure, with which so mauj agreeable associations are 
CODnected. 

''Your attention is first directed, Sir^ to the collection of 
indigenous timber, made under tlie supervision of the committee 
of Oiass m. 

Upwards of eighty yarieties have been procured from different 
localities! which, by reason of difference of soil and climate, of 
latitude, and altitude above the level of the sea, assume the 
characteristics of distinctive vegetation. 

" These illustrate, to a considerable extent, the resources which 
we possess in the forests of the interior, as well as in those which 
clothe the seaboard, readv to become available for doiiiestic use 
and for export when rendered easy of access by improved means 
of communication. 

" By the unwearied perseverance of our accomplished botanist, 
Dr. Mueller, they are presented under conditions which convey the 
best possible idea of their texture, density, and fineness of grain, 
of their aptitude for constructive or ornamental purposes, and 
allow of their being* submitted .to the usual tests to ascertain their 
strength, elasticity, durability, and other properties. 

A scientific nomendaturo accompanies the collection, which 
must prove important to the learned observer, and, in many 
instances, form an especially interesting supplement to the history 
of the hitherto but partially explored flora of the continent. 

The committee of Glass II. presents a set of models of the 
principal autumnal fruits and vegetables grown here. The faithful 
representation of size and color will enable you to judge of the 
development and symmetry of the produce of our g-ardens and 
orchards, and sanction the belief that in quality the orig-inals will 
bear not unfavorable comparison with the horticultural products 
of most countries. 

" A further supply of models of the spring* and summer growtii 
will be prepared, as none of the objects themselves could be safely 
conveyed to London. 

These models aro made with g^'psum, coated, in some instances, 
with wax, or gum traeacanth, in others, saturated with oil, so 
that the natur$d hue or bloom of the fruit may be accurately 
depicted. 

''The pains taken in the preparation will, it is confidently 
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expected^ enable ihem to resist effeotuallj tbe ehang^es of tempe- 
rature on the homeward vojag^. 

" A cabinet of essential oils, distilled from the leases of indige- 
nous trees and shrubs, also deserves your attention. 

From what has been ucliieved by the labors of tbe gentlemen 
who liave ooutiibuted these, it is obvious that phannacy and the 
useful a! ts may ])e extensively beneiited if researches were further 
prosecuted in this direction. 

Here also h found Wine — a comparatively new product, one 
which will, therefore, excite much interest. That interest must, 
however, for the present moment be speculative, as we shall have 
to abide the decision of experts to ascertain in what degrees of 
excellence they will be respeetiTely placed. The number of kinds 
brought in is considerable^ but we are infiyrmed that many more 
descnptions not to be shown here will be sent to England through 
the CommissionerSf the causes of retention by tbe proprietors of 
vineyards are the newness or the age or the delicacy of the 
Tintages, together with a desire to avoid the disturbance conse- 
quent on frequent removals. 

The subjects of vine-growing and wine-making have engaged 
the attention of so many enterprising yet cautious cultivators, and 
have been treated of by so many well instructed pens, that the 
prospects of those engaged upon these branches of profitable 
employment may be considered encouraging. 

Oil, from the olive, with the fruit itself — ^the appropriate 
accessory of the rich and fruity juice of the grape — are seen for 
the first time grown and made almost within the precincts of the 
town. 

You remark, Sir, doubtless, the absence of the rspresentatiTes 
of two of the staples of our wealth — Wool and Corn. As the 
operations of shearing and harvest have not yet begun, only a 
few samples of either have been procured. Nevertlieless, it is 

gratifying to be able to state that we have received assurances on 
w-hich we may rely, that each will be fiilly represented in London. 

" Hitherto, as far as an opinion may be hazarded, the season 
promises auspiciously for abundant ci*ops of cereals and other 
productions of the farm. 

" The general and local Agricultural Societies have been enlisted 
to aid the Commissioners in obtaining, at the proper time, the 
best samples for transmission to England. 
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^'Portions of selected fleeees of the finest quality will be 
wrought by the looms of Europe, into fabrics of the most delicate 
textures, with appropriate patterns, suggested by flowers of native 

growth. 

" Displayed, as these will be, to^^ether with the wool in the 
progressive sta«2-es of ])repniation throncrh which it will have to 
pass, a true estimate may he formed of the value of this im])ortant ' 
object — the earliest, and despite the discouragements and disturb- 
ing influences which have more or less afiected its cultivation-*- 
the most steadily increasing of our articles of export. 

Of Gold, abundance will be exhibited, and under circum- 
stances favorable, in many respects, financially and scientifically. 

Some of the banks in Melbourne have, with most commend- 
able liberality, consented to allow the Commissioners to select 
from their crude gold, specimens of extraordinary sfse, or of pecu- 
liar structure, or possessing unusual combinations of rock, ore, or 
minerAl. These they permit the Commissioners to exhibit here 
and also in London without charge, the Commissioners defraying 
the cost of insurance and freight. Her i^lujesty's Government 
undertaking- to guarantee against all risks not covered by the 
ordinar}'^ policy of insurance. 

This aimngenient has saved the country the loss of interest 
upon the capital which would other\i'ise have been necessarily 
employed in the pim hase of a sufficient quantity, and has liberated 
funds in the hands uf the Commissioners which may be advan- 
tageously used for other purposes. 

*^ Knowing how much the scientific visitors to the Exhibition 
in London will be interested in the process in use here for sepa- 
rating gold from quarts, the Commissioners have resolved to send 
tliere a crushing machine, with washing and amalgamating appa- 
ratus. It will be exhibited in action, and quartz taken from 
difierent gold fields, at various depths from the surface, will be 
crushed and washed on stated days. 

" A particular enumcmtiun of even a few of the objects worthy 
of special commendation would trespass on you, Sir, unduly ; and 
as the juries of the different classes will have to pronounce upon 
the chiims of the exhibitors, it is prudent to abstain li'om a pre- 
mature expression of opinion respecting them. 

** The Catalogub contains a goodly array of names. 

^' This, which deserves the name of an important volume;, has 
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{hy xeason of the delay in 8endin<^ in applications for space) been 
printed under extremely unfavorable circumstances; in fact, the 
last sheets ready have within the last few minutes been thrown 
off from the press. 

" The present appeared to the Commissioners a suitable oceasion 
to colleety in authentie and simple form, the best materials with 
which to set the people of Borope right upon many points relative 
to this country, respecting' which ignorance and confusion prevail. 

" They therefore requested several gentlemen presiding over 
public depaitiiieiits, linving" within their reach copious iiiforuiation 
of" authority, to compile a j)i'eface for the Catalogue. 

" With this re(|uest they have kindly complied, and a preface 
is presented for the benefit of the public. 

" The first chapter, written by Mr. Archer, the Heg'istrar- 
General, gives an able statistical sketch of the country, with an 
aiTay of tables, the ])reparation of which involved g^reat labor, 
enthusiastically devoted. 

" The second is by Dr. Mueller, the Government Botanist. 

« The third, by Mr. Brough Smyth, of the Mining D^rtment, 
under whose siq>ervision a large collection, illustrative of mining- 
and surveying, together with various ores, &c,, has been made. 

" The fourth, on Meteorology, an elaborate paper, by Professor 
Neumayer. 

''The fifth, on Zoology, ancient and recent, by Professor 
McCoy, Professor of Natural Science in the University of Mel- 
bourne, who also presents some numbers of his projected work on 
that subject, with drawings on stone, in several ditferent colors, of 
exqusite delicacy. 

" The sixth, by Mr. Selwyn, on Geology, who also exhibits 
a suite of maps, geological specimens, and admirable photographic 
representations of fossils. 

The seventh, on Gold and its history in Victoria and else- 
where, by Mr. Birkmjre. 

It is resolved to cause this pre&oe to be reprinted, translated 
into two or more European languages, and distributed in London 
at the Exhibition there. 

*< Another work, Thb Season Ticket, produced at the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Survey, may be mentioned. The clear letter- 
press of this minute publication, smaller than that of any movable 
type, is printed by photo-lithogiaphy, a process fiir the invention of 
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which Mr. Osborne is entitled to well-earned praise. It is usually 
applied here to the rapid and eoonomieal transfer of maps and plans. 

Simultaneous but independent efibrts were directed to this 
discoTeiy in England, in Americai and in this country. That in 
use with us anticipated the others by scTersl months, and it is 
conceded that this process, patented by Mr. Osborne, has not only 
gained a priority of invention, but attained a degree of perfection 
admitted by the g-enerosity of his competitors. 

Stereotyped Printing, on a new principle, recently in- 
vented in Eng;land, by a process much improved by Mr. Ferres, the 
Government Printer, also chiims voiir attention. This {Tfentleman 
Las happily suited the subject of his exhibit to tlie occasion, and 
submits a copy of the Act of Parliament ptissed for the protection 
of the rights of inventors during this Exhibition, stereotyped and 
printed in gold, which awaits youi' signature. 

" Amongst the manifold lofty designs within the prescience of 
the illustrious founder of the decennial Exhibitions in London, is 
one, Sir, of infinite consequence, namely, that by such means 
periodical opportunities would be afforded for holding up a vivid 
picture of the actuailt position of the British Empire and its depen- 
dencies, at different epochs, and for showing tiie intermediate 
])rogress made in those matters which chiefly concern the material 
prosperity of mankind. 

" In th§se respects, probably, Victoria will appear to advantage, 
and the progress made by her during the last decade may rival 
that of any of the numerous possessions of Her Majesty, 

'* Witli your permission, Sir, some of the most salient of the 
stRtistics mnv be extracted from the first chapter of the Catalogue. 
These will fortify the opinion which the Commissioners venture to 
express. 

" In the year 1851, when the fii-st great Exhibition was 
inaugurated in London, the Population oi^ Port Phillip was 
7?,d45. Since that period the district, then an outlying depen- 
dency of the colony of New South Wales, has been erected into an 
independent colony, under the name of our gracious Sovereign, 
and now contains a population of 640,671 souls. 

"The Export of Gold through the Customs in that year, the 
first of its discovery, was in 1851, 145,146 ok., of the value of 
£580,587 ; in 1860, 2,166,660 oz., of the value of £8,626,642. 
The aggregate in ten years was 23,917,980 oz., of the value of 
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£95,671>918; to whieh must be added a modmU proximate 
esttmate of the quantity exported through other channek^— 
2fiQ7flH QB., of the Talue of £8,269»258,— giving a grand total 
of 25^905,044 tm., of the yalue of £108^941,976. 

''Of Woo&y the quantity and value exported aro equally 
romarkable. In 1851, it was 16;345,404 lb., of the value of 
£784,618; in 1860, it was 24,273,'JIO lb., of the value of 
ilL!,U^.r),OGG ; making, in teu years, a total of i22?,505,G10 lb., of 
the value of £15,821,710. 

*^ The Laxds sold have increased from — in 1851, 334,308 acres, 
to, in 18C0, 3,994,433 acre-s for wliich £9,213,812 have been 
paid into the Treasury. Of tJiese under cultivation, from — in 
1851, 52,176 acres, to, in 1861, 419,253 acres. And while, 
during the whole period, the quantity of agricultural products of 
all kinds fell &r short of the requirements of the people, and large 
sums have been annually paid for these necessary articles of con- 
sumption brought from abroad, there is now a roasonable prospect 
that at no very distant day the balance of trade, alieady sensibly 
affected, may be turned in our favor, and that we may have to seek 
foreign markets for the disposal of a surplus^ 

But it is not in these particulars only that Victoiia may point 
to the advance she has made. 

In the acquisition of Political Privileges she has pro- 
ceeded from a condition emerging from the seveie restrictions upon 
British freedom under which the elder colony had been so long 
p^overned, to one in which her people enjoy the invaluable privi- 
leges of a perfect libeity in person and conscience, and have 
oUained the fullest measuro of representative and responsible 
Government. Municipal Administration is extended to forty- 
six thriving towns, the statistics of which, exhibited in illuminated 
penmanship, claim more than passing notice. 

Places of PiTBLio Worship have increased from, in 1S51, 39, 
to, in 1661, 874, with accommodation available for 160,000 
perscms, ministered to by 340 exemplary clergymen, 30 Insti- 
TUTI0178 are maintained, at an expendituro exceeding, in the 
past year, £140,000, for the relief of those suffeting from bodily or 
mental attacks, for destitute youth, and indigent old age. An 
Umvkhsity, with 104 students, confers degrees which, by the 
gracious pleasure of Her Mnjesty, are recognized as academic 
distinctions equal in rank, precedence, and consideration with 
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degrees oonienred bj the venerable seats of learning; in the mother 

country. 880 Schools have been opened, in which 51,668 scholars 
receive primary instruction; tog-ether with many institutions 
established to promote scientific, hterarv, and intellectual pursuits. 
A Public Library has been founded, which alreadv contains 
30,000 carefully selected volumes, visited during the nine months 
of the present year by 117,926 readers. 

Finall}'-, not to detain you beyond the limits of jour indulgence, 
the Arts, Manufactures, and Trades have so much expanded 
their operations that while in 1854, when this building was first 
opened, but 87 trades and manufiictnres were represented, on this 
occasion applications for space have been received from 236 
branches of the mechanical and industrial arts, the merits of the 
productions in which will in a short time be decided on by 
' competent jurors. 

" £6,272,620 have been expended in the formation of Roads 
and Bridges; and in the erection of Public Buildings and 
other Public Works, £3,391,753 6s. 8d. 99^ miles of Govern- 
ment Railway have been opened, and 183 miles are in course of 
construction, involvirlg^ an expenditure of £8,000,000 sterling- ; of 
Railways undertaken bv private companies, 21 miles have been 
opened, enterprises in which capital to the amount of £1,146,218 
has been embarked. A.t the request of the Commissioners, transit 
for <^oods intended for tlie Exhibition has been permitted, a boon 
which they gratefully acknowledge. 

1,504 miles of Electric Telegraph have been established 
within our boutdaries, at a cost of £163,000. The connection 
with the capitals of the adjoining Governments — Adelaide, 800 
miles on the north-west; Hobart Town, 800 miles on the south (a 
portion submarine, unhappily interrupted at present) ; Sydney, 600 
miles on the north-east — has been completed for some time, and 
that with Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, will be perfected 
ere long*, which will <rive in extreme lent'-tli a line for transmission 
by the wire of considerably above 2000 miles. It may be the 
good fortune of the person honored with the di.'^ciiarg'e of the 
duties of President at the next Exhibition to announce that we are 
brought into actual contact with the great metropolis of the empire. 
The use of this wondeiful agent has been placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioners by Her Majesty's Goremment^ an act which has 
much fiidlitated communication with the remote interior. 
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It may ineidentftlly be remarked, for tiie benefit of those whom 
it Diay concern, that the working^ apparatus in the north-west 
corner of the boilding, near the branch of the Poet Office, is en 

rapport with the detective and chief Police Stations, and that a 
code of sig-nals lias been prepared, by which, if necessary, 
intelligence may be flashed in any direction, and to any distance. 

"The Commissioners have still, Sir, to combat the extensively 
prevailing- notions that it is too late to make an effort to produce 
objects worthy of a place in the International Exhibition, and that 
matters familiar to our ej^es here are not worth sending to such a 
distance. These notions should be dispelled — there is ample time 
for the earnest and patriotic worker. In three months and a half 
between this and the middle of January, when the Commissioners 
will close their labors here, much can, much must, be done, if it be 
the will of our people that the resources of the country, the genius, 
the enterprise, and the industry of her inhabitants, are to be 
represented respectably. 

Some days must elapse befi>re all the objects to be sent from 
the interior of the country can arrive. Several which have taken 
more time in completion than was anticipated (including: the gold 
case) are not yet ready. When all are iL^senibled, the Commis- 
sioners will be enabled to ascertain the instairces in which 
deficiencies exist, when renewed and increased exertion must be 
put forth. 

"The efficient local committees alrendy organized, to which the 
Commissioners are larfrely indebted, will be roused by the present 
competition to distinguish themselves still fiirther. Excursions 
may be made by our agents to districts as yet unvisited by them, 
so that objects (to be ranged under several subdivisions of the 
respective classes) not yet forthcoming, may be brought into 
deserved prominence. 

Probably, Sir, while you are ready to aocord your meed of 
approbation to the numerous instances of ingenuity and skill 
displayed here to-day, you may be of opinion, with the Commis- 
sioners, that what is wanted for the inquiring minds and sagticious 
judgments of those who will congregate at the International 
Exhibition, is, not so much a few objects of such excellence in 
invention and execution as you see around you, as what may be 
invidiously or indiscreetly deemed by some a rude variety. 

** We desire to exempli^ the almost unbounded natural sources 
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of wealth with whieli we are blessed; to display the germs of 
robust development^ the demeiits of a not remote perfection; to 
demonstrate that Victoria aflbrds to the prudent, opportanities for 

the safe and remunenitivc investment of capital j for the exercise of 
scientific skill, directing and animating* steady perseverinj^ labor; 
and to prove that she contains within the broad expanse of her 
fertile territ^ir}' room for htindreds of thousands who may, under 
the guidance of Divine Providence, win for themselves an honor- 
able independence, and emulate the refined civilization and moral 
greatness which so eminentlj distingpiish the country from which 
we are sprung/' 



HIS EXCELhEiiGY*^ R£PLY. 

''Sir Ii£DMOND Barry and Gentlemen of the Commission: 

''You may well be proud of Ihe preparattons made under 

your auspices far illustrating the progress and the resoorces of 

this colony at the World's Industrial Congress next year. 

I rejoiced from the first at the readiness with which the 
Government agreed that Victoria ought to be represented on that 
occasion, and at the alacrity with which the Legislature granted 
the funds re(|iusite for the purpose. I felt confident of a sue- 
c^ssftil result when the names of tho^^e who had accepted the 
office of Commissioners were submitted to me, and even more so 
when I learned that thej had engaged as their agent in making 
the necessary arrangements, tiie gentleman who had first called 
• pubHc attention to the expediencj of preparing at the earliest 
possible period, for what is, in some respecte, a maiden effi>rt* I 
am aware, indeed, that, as yon remind me, this ornamental and 
most useful building in which we to-day assemble^ was ereeted to 
receive the collections for an Exhibition held at Paris in 1855; 
but Paris, though the head quarters of taste, of magnificenoe, id 
luxury, is not so appropriate a sphere for the display of the com- 
mercial enterprise, the mechanical ingenuity, and the practical 
industry of a community of British origin, as is London, the fitting 
caf)ital of the workshop of the world, as Great Britain may be 
justly styled; and as this colony had no distinct existence at the 
time of the Gi-eat London Exhibition of 1851, that of next 
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year will in roalitj afford the first opportunKj for asserting its 
rank and importaooe amongst the proTtnces of the British 
Empire* 

^^fij displaying its great natural wealth, and the adaptabiliiy 
of its soil and climate £>r ereiy speeies of prodnetion, at such a 
competition, we shaU most effBotoallj promote tiie object we have 
in yiew, of attracting the surplus capital and labor of the motJier 

country to our shores. We can show, as you observe, the 
astonishing progress which this colony Las made in all the arts 
of civilization and appliances of wealth witliin the past ten years — 
progress unsurpassed, as you truly state, by any other British 
possession — nay, unrivalled, I believe, by tlmt of any other countiy 
on the face of the globe. Within this decade, as you point out, 
the neglected district of Port Phillip has expanded into the 
important colony of Victoria — the uninfluential dependency of 
New South Wales into a state possessed of the fullest measure of 
constitntional government 

^Its population has increased more tiian sevenibld, its enlti- 
▼ated land in even larger proportion, its flocks yield half as mack 
more wool, its otlier products are equally augmented in Talue, 
whilst the gold, the discovery o{ which has stimulated, if not 
caused, this wondrous development, is so far from showing 
symptoms of exhaustion, that, though upwards of a hundred 
millions' worth has been extracted from the alluvial Hats and 
intersecting quartz reefs, last week's Government escort brought 
down nearly 50,000 ounces — a quantity equal to the average of 
the entire period. 

'*The announcement of these simple facts, in the preface to 
your Catalogue — still more their corroboration by such evidence 
as will be submitted to ocular demonstration at home by means of 
tills collection will do more to promote immigration and to 
advance lihe interests of Victoria than the most eloquent lectures 
that could be delivered or the most ponderous blue books that 
eonld be published — 

"*Segnins irritant aniraos demissa per aurem 
Quam q,uie suut oculia subjecta fidelibus.' 

" But there is another point of view in which tlie scene before 

our eyes should strike us — an additional reason why sound policy 
required that this prelimiiiary Exhibition should be held on the spot. 
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It o&imot fail to inoraase onr eonfidenm in the Btabilily of our own 
?680iizoe8. It most tend to conTince us of the reality of the prae* 
peritj which this colony enjoys. If disposed in the first instance 
to indulge in visionary expectations of wealth and happiness, the 
inhabitants of a new and undeveloped country are equally prone, 
at the slightest reverse, to undue despondency. A commercial 
crisis ensues from over-trading — a chang^e in administrative policy 
is announced — a new and attractive field for investment presents 
itself elsewhere, and straightway a general cry of ruin is raised. 

"The experience of the last ten years in Victoria, as here 
epitomized before our eyes, should surely inculcate another lesson. 
Merchants may fail or make fortunes ; rival politicians may struggle; 
the hardy and adv^enturous digger may rashly desert for a time our 
proved and permanent gold fields for fancied El Dorados in other 
- lands; but the country itself continues, notwithstanding, to make 
steady prog^s, and advances day by day towards a higher stage 
of material prosperity, • 

" Who that looks around him here^ and sees what wonders have 
in a &w short yeare been achieved in this countfy, under &vor of 
free insttttttions and untrammelled industiy^ will venture to distrust 
the capacity of the British race for tiie ezerdse of the fullest 
powers of self-government, or doubt ibr one moment that a glorious 
destmy is, under the blessing of Divine Ptovidence, reserved for 
this highly-favored country ? 

" I now, in accordance with your invitation, declare this 
Exhibition to be opened." 



8xR TaouAS Sbthovr Pratt then stepped fbrward and called 

fbr "Three cheers for the Queen," which call was promptly 

responded to. 

Three cheers having been given for His Excellencyi the vice- 
regal party took their departure. 
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THE COLONY OP VICTORIA: 

A tllEF STATISTICAL SKETCH, 
wr 

WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, 

BMBElAB-QtanBAft OP Victorta, A^Tt Honorary ConRCSFOinnm — * 
«r XHB Statistical Socibtt or London. 

POPULATION. 
PiioaitBss OP PopvLATioVi 1836-1861. 

1. It is just a quarter of a century since the first dnnmeration 

was made of tlie settlers in the tlistrict now culled Victoria. That 
enumeration took place in the year 183Gj and the result arrived at 
was, 142 males and 35 females; or, in all, 177 souls. Twenty-five 
years after (7th April, 18G1), the numbers had swelled to 328,651 
males, and 211,6?! females j or, a total of 5tt0,322 souls. 

Rate of Increase. 

2. The rate of increase has naturally fluctuated very greatly at 
different periods. The following short table exhibits the actual 
gross increase from 1836 to 1861 : — 

Tablb POpulatiok of Ticxoru, vbox 1836 to 1861. 













No. of Females 


No. 


Dale of Censoi. 


Molea. 


Females. 


Total. 


to every 












lOOMalaa. 


1 


May 25, 1836 


143 


85 


177 


94*6 


2 


Nov. 8, 1836 


186 


38 


9S4 


20-4 


3 


Sept. 12, 1838 


3,080 


431 


8,511 


14-0 


4 


March 2, 1841 


8,274 


3,464 


11,738 


41*9 


5 


March 2, 1846 


20,184 


1 2,695 


32,879 


62-9 


6 


March 2, 1851 


4G,202 


31,143 


77,345 


G7'4 


7 


April 26, 1854 
Mueti 89, 1857 


155,876 
964,384 


80,900 


236,776* 


51-9 


8 


146,439 


410,766 
540,399 


55*4 


9 


April 7, 1861 


398,651 


911,671 


64*4 



• 22, unapedfled as to sex, omitted. 

c 2 
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>B. DnriDgthe last four years (1857-1861) the population has 
inereased Terj nearly one-third, or at the rate of 7*1 per cent, 
per annum. Should it continue 10 augment in the same ratio, 
Victoria will contain, within nine jdara, not leas than one millioa 
of inhabitants. 

Birthplaces of the Psoplb, 

4. The birthplaces of the people, according to the censius 
of 1861, have not jet been tabulated. There » no question, 

however, that the colonists for the most part are Europeans by 
birth. Up to the beginning of the present year (1861) the excess 
of arrivals over departures amounted to 373,877, and the addition 
of less than half that riumbei-, as the excess of births over desiths, 
would bring" the number cited up to the amount of the ascertained 
population. In 1857 the proportions of persons of different 
countries to the totnl inhabitants were as follow: — English, 36*39 
per cent.; Irish, 15*95 do.; Scotch, 13*16 do.; Chinese, 6*22 
do.; Germans, 1 • 94 do. ; Welsh, 1*12 do.; Victorian born, IC* 40 
do.; born in other Austmlian colonies, 4*13 do. The sum of 
these, amounts to 95*30 |>er cent.; the remaining 4*70 per cent, 
consisted of British subjects from India and other colonies, and a 
few foreigners other than those alreadj mentioned. About I,80O 
aboiigines were counted. Thej are gradually dwindling awa j. 

Immigration and Emiqratiov. 

5. From the first settlemf nt of the country it has been the 
practice of the Government to stimulate the influx of certain 
classes of immigrants by annual pecuniary grants. In this manner 
during" the })ast twentv-five years nearly 117,000 persons have 
been introduced. But Inrpe as this number is, it is far distanced 
by that of midtile-class immigrants who, unaiaed by the State, 
have sought to settle among us. Their number over the same 
period is 643,261 souls. The total emigration in the interval 
amounted to 264,800 persons — of whom the most part were 
returning coastwise to the neighboring colonies. The number of 
emigrants who quitred Victoria during the year I860 was 21,689, 
which, being deducted from the number of immigrants who arrived 
(20,037), leayee 7,348 as the net incnase by immigtatioa duiii^ 
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that year. Ths places whanee the arriTals came, and whither fhoaa 
who left went, are given in the foUowing table 



TABLE IL — VicTOBiA. — ^ImuaRAKTB aud Emiorahts, I860. 









^ ImmisranU 






limwIttsDli. 


Esriliauta. f in exoMn of 


, l:i excM of 








liailgnuits. 




The United Kingdom 


19,470 


5,727 


7,743 




"Sew South Wales ... ••• 


4,719 


5,909 




1,190 


South and Wettera Aiutralift... 


5,000 




8,771 




Tasmania 


3.7-27 


2,516 


1,211 




Kew Zealand aad South Seas ... 


6(»7 


1.438 




931 


PoiNign Ports ••• 


1,614 


3,8: 0 




2,236 


Totals ••• ... 


29,037 


21,689 


7,348 





6. It ie thae plainly to be obeerred, that in IQGO the Immigm* 
tion from the Brittah Itlands, from South and Western Australia, 
and from Tasmania^ considerablj exceeded the Emigration to those 
places^ but that the leTerse was the case as fitr as regards New 
South Wales, New Zealand and the South Sea Islands, and 
Foreig-n Ports. With reference to New South Wnles, this was 
probably caused by the attractions which were supposed to be 
offered by the new colony of Queensland and by the rush of 
digf^ers to the Kiandra or Snowy River g-old fields, situated on 
the New South Wales side of the border. The New Zealand war 
and the consequent removal of troops to that colony, was in all 
probability the reason of the departures thereto beiiiir in excess of 
the arrivals therefrom ; and the emigration to foreign countries 
maj reasonably b^ supposed to have consisted of aliens who had 
been attracted hither by the fame of our gold fields, but who never 
had any settled intention of making Yictoriii their home. The recent 
discovery of gold in New Zealand is already attracting considerable 
numbers of Victorian miners to that country, but whether they 
wiU be as unsuccessful as were those who joined in the disastrous 
Port Curtis rush in the Queensland territoiy, during the year 
1859, remains to be proved. 

DiSPBOPOBTION OF THB SbZES. 

7. From the very foundation of the colony the male inhabitants 
have been in excess of the females, and the assisted immigration 



« 
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Las been mainly directed to modify the disproportion. It will be 
seen by the last column of Table I, that in April, 1864, tiiere 
were 61*9 females to every 100 males, and that on the 7th April, 
1861, there were 64*4 females to every 100 males, so that the 

sexes are rapidly approaching the numerical relation they stood in 

to each other iu March, 1851, when there were 67'4 females to 
ever}' 100 males. At the rate and manner of increase experienced 
during- tlie last four years however, it will take another sixteen 
years to balance the number of both sexes. 

Abba of the Golont, akd Pbrsonb to a Squabb Mils. 

8. The total area of Victoria (86,831 square miles) is nearly as 
large as that of England, Scotland, and Wales united (89,644 
square miles), but the present colonists are for the most part con- 
gregated witi^ a lunit less than that of Scotland (31,324 square 
miles), and within a hundred miles of the sea coast While, how- 
ever, Scotland had (in 1861) 92 persons to a square mile> tho 
most thiclvly inhabited parts of Yiotoria, over a similar area, have 
less than eighteen persons to a square mile. 

Distribution of thb Population. 

9. Prior to the g'old discoveries of 1851, sixty thousand out of 
eighty thousand, or three-fourths of the total population, were 
grouped in the seaboard counties of J^ourke, Grant, iNornianhy, 
and Viiliers ; hut in 1861, there were resident in those parts less 
than half, or about 260,000 persons only out of 540,000; the 
remaining 290,000 being settled in other parts of the cobny. 

Municipalities, Population of. 

10. Melhoume, the capital of Vietoria, and the most populous 
ci^ in Australia, contains, including its immediate soburbs, about 
123,000 inhabitants. The city and its environs are comprised 

within a radius of six miles, and are divided into fourteen 
iiuinicipalities. Geelong, the second town in Victoria, consists of 
three municipalities, containing 23,000 persons. Besides these, 
the throe small seaport towns of Portland, lUltlist, and Warrnam- 
bool have a population respectively of 2,804, 2,338, and 2,211 
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inhabitants. The principal inland towns have sprung up in the 
vicinity of the most important gold fields. The following is a lift 
of them with their populations as asoertained at the last censos. 
(A^ 1861) 









Populattoiu 


Baltnnrat, coDsiiting of two mimicipaUtiM 




22,111 


Sandhurst ... 


... .*• 


* . • 


12,995 


Castlemaine 


... 


■•* 


9,664 


Maldon 


••• •■• ••• 


••• 


3,334 


MaiylKHroiigh 


••• ••• 


••• 


M77 


Beechworth 


••• ••• ••• 




3,816 


Clnnea 


••• ••• ••• 


••• 


1,809 


Ararat ••• 


••• ••• 


••• 


1,455 


Buninyong 




•■• 


1,207 


CanBbrook ••• 


••• ••• ••• 


••• 


833 



The inland towns which owe their rise principally to Agriculturoi 
are:— 

Population. 

Kjaeton ... ... ... ••• ... 2,095 

... 1,675 

HiMPfltoo •*• .»• ••• •*• ... 1,197 
Oisbonie *•« *•• •■• ••• ••• 697 

11* The towns mentioned, contain in the aggregate 917,280 
souls or upwards of two-fifths of the total population of the colony, 
aadareaUinpoBseesiottoflocalself-goTermnent. The remaining 

municipalities are Creswick^ Daylesford, Dunolly, Heathcote, and 

Chewton. All these are places of some importance, hut their 

census schedules have not yet been separated. 

Yalub of Batbablb Pbopbrtt. 

12. Excluding^ the last-named municipality, in which, as it has 
only been recently formed, no rate could be struck, the annual 
value of the ratofible property in all the municipalities was assessed 
in 1860 at about £2,300,000, which at ten years' purchase would 
represent a total value of £23,000,000. The rates to be levied 
are limited by the Act (18 Victoria No, 16, Clause zxx), to a 
maximum of Ss. in the pound, but thej range in the different 
municipalities firom 9d* to Is. 6d., the arerage being Is. The 
revenue raised by rates during 1860 anumnted in the aggregate to 
£181,668, which was supplemented by Government aid to the 
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«ztent of £143,060, making a total municipal revenue for that jear 
of £824^728 against an ezponditoio of £dd0^629| Hie latter thus 
baing aUghtlj in ezceas. 

District Road BoA&ofl. 

18. Besidfia the munieipal syitem already alluded t0| another 
form of local self-goremment euBts in Victoria — ^that of District 

Road Boards — which have the power to levy rates for the making 
and repaiiiijg- of roads within their own district. These District 
Road Boards in 1860 numbered 42 ; the estimated value of rate- 
able property within their jurisdiction was about £500,000, audits 
total value, at ten years' ]mrchase, would be £o,000,000. No 
absolute limit is fixed as to the rates to be levied, but they must 
be assessed in the following proportions, viz. : " on unalienated 
waste lands of the Crown held on license or lease, at the rato of 
one farthing per acre; on pasture land alienated by the Crown, at 
the rate of one penny per acre ; and on cultivated lands, at the rate 
of one shilling per acre; and the sum of one shilling in the pound 
on the actual annual rental or annual valued rental of messuages^ 
tenements^ or dwelling houses, and so in the like proportions at any 
graater or leaser rates.^ (17 Victoria No. 29, Clause vx.) The 
local revenues collected in these Bond Board Districts, amounted in 
1860 to about £80,000, and the Government aid to about £80,000, 
making in round numbers a total of £110,000. The total amount 
expended by these Boards during the same year was £113,000. 
There is no means at present for determining the precise population 
of the Road Board Districts, but there is little doubt that if the 
numbers, when ascertained, were added to the population of the 
municipalities, it would be found that the great majority of the 
people enjoy local self-government. 

Dbnsitt of thb Population. 

14. The population is necessarily very unequally distributed 
over the different counties and districts. For example, there are— 
first, tiiose divisions possessing large towns and gold fields, and 
these vte thickly populated; secondly, there are others occupied 
chiefly for pastoral purposes, containing but few inhabitants; and, 
thirdly, there are some immense tracts of country which are not 
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only almoit immbabitod, bat to HboB day have been but partially 
explored. Under the first bead may be reckoned Bourhe, the 
metropolitan county, which has 109 persons to the square mile ; 

Talboty which contains Castlemaine, the Mount Alexander, and 
other important gold fields, and has 55 persons to the square mile; 
Grunty in which Geelong- and a section of the Ballaarat p-old field 
are situated, having- 38*5 persons to the square mile; Grenvillef 
containinj^ the principal portion of the Ballaarat and several other 
gold fields, having 20 5 persons to the square mile; JJalhousie, 
an extensive agricultural county, and in it the townships of Kil- 
more and Kyneton, having 17'2 persons to the square mile ; the 
Loddon Distinct, containing the town end gold fields of Sand- 
burst, having 10*6 persons to the square mile; and Villirrs, also 
an agricultural county, and possessing the townships of Belfast, 
and Warrnambool, having 8*3 persons to the square mile. Under 
the second head may be placed R^pan^ whieh in spite of the Ararat 
town and gold fields* and also of the ag^cultnral population 
located at its eastern extremity, has only 6*4 persons to the square 
mile ; Normanby including the town of Portland^ but having only 
4*1 persons to the square mile ; Evelyn, with 8*5 to the square 
mile ; Momim/ton, with 2*4 to the square mile ; the Murrai/, con- 
, taining- the town and gold fields of Beechworth and the Ovens, but 
with no more than 2 3 to the square mile ; Hampden, with 2 2 to 
the square mile; Modney, Dundas, and Polwarth, with less than 
2 persons to the square mile; and Ari^jJcsey, Ileyteshury, and 
FoUett, with less than 1 person to the square mile. Of the third 
class the Wimmera, although it has large and populous gold fields 
at its south-eastern extretnity, has only 1 person on an average to a 
square mile over the whole of its vast extent; and Gipps Land, 
some portions of which have never been trodden by the foot of the 
white man, iias only *4 of a person to the square mile. 

Capability op holding increasi^d Population with 

existing densities. 

16. Excluding those portions of the Whnmera (about two- 
tiiirds), which are covered with thick Hallee scrub, and supposing 
that the rest of Victoria were as populous only as the four counties 

— Bourke, Grant, Gjenville, and Talbot, which do not possess 
greater natural capabilities than oilier parts of the colony, and 
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togetiier aTera<^e 56 persons to the square miley the population of 
Yiotoria would be distributed as follows t-^ 

TnluAitaiita. 

1, Tlie actual present population of the counties of Bourke, 
Grant, GrenvilU . and Talbot 327,995 

2. The calculated population which the remaining twelve 
OfNmte would oontain if peopled to the extent oiilj of tito 

four oonnties jest nained 1/118,876. 

8. The calculated population, in like manner of the following 
districts 

Gipps Land 807,156 

The Loddon 340,R16 

The Mmray 751,968 

Rodney 100,016 

Wiinmera, (ouc-tliird only) 506,128 

2,506,084 

Total 83i7,455 



16. Thus it is seen that^ without inoreasing the density of the 
population as it ensts in £mr of the most popiilana counties^ 
Yietoria would admit of an addition of upwards of tiiiee milHons 

of people to its present inhabitants. 

17. ict may be argued that the ibur counties named, are purely 
exceptional in the density of their population, in consequence of 
the metropolis, the town of Geelong^, the gold fields of Ballaarat, 

and Mount Alexander, being* included within their limits; and 
that a population similurlj dense could not be expected to exist 
throughout the length and breadth of the colon}^, for prol)ably 
generations to come. Takino* Dalhousie, therefore, a county- 
depending: almost entirely upon agriculture, not being* upon the 
sea coast, possessing neither large towns nor gold fields of any 
importance, but containing 17 '2 persons to the square mile; whick 
is also nearly the average of the more thickly inhabited portiona 
of Victoria already alluded to as being about equal to the area of 
Scotland; and supposing a similar population to be spread over 
the whole colony, with the exception of the scrub-coYered portions 
of the Wimmera already mentioned, it will be found that Yietoria 
would contain upwards of one million (1,182,586) of inhabitants 
without increasing the degree of proximity of person to person 
now existing in ^e comparatiyely speaking sparsely populated 
county of Dalhousie. 
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GOMPABATIYB HaTB OF BlRTBS, MaRRIAOBS, AND DbATBS, 

IN Victoria and England. 

18. The annual Birtli, Death, and Mamage- rates of Victoria, 
when compared with those of Great Britain, are uniformly in 
favor of the colony. Thus, on examining the results recorded in 
the two countries over a ]>Griod of seven years, from 1854-1860, 
both inclusive, we find relatively to the mean populations existing 
throughout each year, that in Victoria the marriages have been 
slightly over, and in England somewhat under one per cent. 
The births in Victoria have heen 3-8 per cent., and in England 3*4 
per cent.; but the deaths in Victoria have been 1*94 per centb 
only, while in England thej haire been 2*2 per cent The £>llow- 
ing table shows the result ^r vaizous yean: — 

TABLE ILL — Victoria a>d England compabeu in regabd to xnE 

PROPORTIONS OF Bl&THB, MaBBTAOBS, AUD DBATHA, TO TUB MbAN 
POPULATIOK. 



FBOFOftTlON TO SYBftT 100 OT TBM IfXAM POFUI^TIOX LlVUia 



TXAIS. 


Btrttas. 










EogUnd. 


Victoria. 




TMoria. 


EaglwA 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


2- 815 

3- 523 
8*785 

4- 061 
4-126 
4-294 
4-S37 


3-407 
3-380 
3*452 

3 435 
3 357 


1-407 
1-013 
1*081 
1-051 
•934 
-922 
•807 


-858 
■810 
•887 
■824 
•799 


2-341 
1*955 
1*504 
1-732 
1-864 
1 798 
9*293 


2352 
2-266 
2*050 

2175 

a-303 
^# 


Yearly average 

ljro]H/rtion3 .. 


3-834 


3-406 


1-031 


8 26 


1-941 





Actual Births, Marriaoes, and Deaths^ ovbr Sbvbn 

Years in Victoria. 

10. The marriages in Victoria from 1854-1860, Lave ranged 
from 3,762 in 1854, to 4,770 in the year 1859. In 18(30 they 
declined to 4,351. Tiiis number is, however, aboYO the annual 

• Tbe latest Be|>ort of the KiiglUh Uegtstrar-General which has reached the colony up to this 
period, to tiM WW dated ttM30(b Jam, l«iO,s«ftntDf totlMTMrlBSa. 
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mean of marriagee orer the whole seven jean. The Inrtlie OTer 
the same period have tteadily increaaed from 7fi27 in 1864, to 
22,864 in 1860; and the deaths also hare shown a simiUff increase 
in gross results. In the past year (1860) it will be ohsenred that 
the deaths numhsfed twenty-seren per cent over those of the 
prerious year; this resulted mainly from the proTalenoe of 
epidemic attacks of scarlatina and measles, which diseases were 
previously almost unknown in the colony. The attention of the 
Central Board of Health has been earnestly directed to this 
subject, and the precautions recently urged to be taken, will, it is 
trusted, modify the influence of similar zymotic diseases in future. 
In Table IV. are given tlie number of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, registered duhug the last seven years. 

Tabu IV«— Ticcosu.— Bieibi^ Mabsiaoss, jun> ]>sathSi 1854-1860. 



Years. 



18S4 

1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 



Totslinryesrs 



Births. 



7 527 
11,919 
14,419 
17,490 
19,963 
22,209 
22,854 



116^1 



Marriagea. 



3,762 
8,846 
4,1 16 
4,624 
4,559 
4,770 
4,351 



S9»9S1 



Deaths. 



6.258 
6,614 
5.730 
7,455 
9,016 
9,299 
12,361 



56,789 



Mortality of Children in relation to Climate. 

20. It is always found that the mortality of very young children 
in any country has an intimate relation with the climatic influences 
to which they are subject. In fact, all other conditions beingp 
equal, no better or severer test could be found of the salubrity of 
a locality than the degree of health enjoyed by its infant popu- 
lation. Many have supposed the climate of Victoria to be 
particularly un&vorable to tender babes, and there is no doubt the 
mortali^ is too great, and that much of it is preventable; bat the 
same may he as trnthfully said of OYeiy other nation that has 
pahlished aocnrate and comprehensive vital statistics. In the 
matter of Infant Mortality^ Victoria will hear fitvorahle comparison 
with Great Britain. As I have said elsewhere, " whatever room 
there may he ftr the exercise of common sense and medical skill 
in reducing the annual rate of destruction of infiint life, the actual 
amount of mortality per cent, is not so remarkably high as that 
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obtuniAff in many o£ tlie dty and rural distrieta of the mother 
oottntrj. Tlie Helbourne metropolitau dtstriet maj compare 
fitrorably, not only with the diatriet of London, but even with the 

counties of Cambridge, Bedford, Norfolk, and BoekiDgfaam, while 

the rest of the colony ranks with some of the most favored parts 
of our parent isle.'* • 

21. In Great Britain the most fatal months are those of winter. 
In Victoria this sad distinction is reserved for the months of 
summer. The differences in the rate of mortality for each month 
of the year are strikingly exhibited in the following" groups of 
deaths of children under the ag'e of twelve montha, obfierved over 
a period of three coosecutive years 



TABLB V. — YlCIORlA. — DSATHS OB AKO PaOPOSIIONS PER CsNT. 





Deaths of Inf&nts 
from aU cmms la Mca 
Month. 


mporttoof p«r Owl. 


July- 


• • » 




378 


5*98 


August ... 


• •• 


• • • 


294 


4-65 


September 


••e 


• •• 


174 


4*83 


October 






SCO 


4-74 


November 






423 


6-69 


Decenaber 






643 


10*16 


January 






837 


13-23 


February 




• • ■ 


825 


13 04 


March ... 


••• 


a*« 


879 


13 89 


Jkpril 


••a 




681 


10-77 


May 


• • • 


« • « 


419 


6-56 


June 


• « • 


• • • 


877 


&96 


Total of al! the months ) 
daring three years ( 


6,326 


100*00 



22. The months of lesser inflmtile mortality are generally May, 
June, July, August, September, and October, when the avera^ 
daily temperature in Melbourne is less than 67-8° Fahreoheifiy 
which is the yearly mean of Melboume^f and is. about seven 
degrees above the London annual mean. The months of greater 
mortalily are those of a temperauire in exeesa of the mean, namely, 
lYovember, December, January, Febniary, March, and April 

- * Faett and FigwrUt vol. U. pige 8. 

t TIM nBMl MMB (M» llRhimhdt) M pOtaeMd ia 
p. 414, «M tlw fBMlt orobMiTAtloiM iDidc tnm niMlM toiaiHttttn|r,tlinaglioatamnil jMUf* 
bat the mean (.Mven above, was obtained at tlM M«lboamOlMttltoqr4aiia9tlNlMltt*«yw«» 
tsom iMj and niglu bourtj obMrratiooa. 
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23. The ratio of zymotio difleases among infants has been fbnnd 
to Increase in the latter of ilie two diTiaions of the year as eom- 
pared with the fonner^ from 14 to 86 per cent of thflir total deathsy 
or i& other words^ ''the deaths from epidemio and endemie causes 
are in the half year of ^greater moHalily' when the aTerago 
monthly temperature is nearly 66 d^gree0 Fahrenheit, siz-lbld as 
many as those which occur in the otiier half of the year^ or period 
of Cesser mortality/ when the mean monthly temperature is only 
a little above 63 degrees Fahrenheit."* 

24. With respect to both adults and children, the period of 
greater mortality, or summer half of the year, is not so unfavorable 
to those whose respiratory org-ans are affected as to those suffering* 
from, or predisposed to, most other diseases ; the period of g-reater 
mortality &om. chest diseases being the cool or winter half of the 
year. 

BWELLEBS IN TeNTS. 

26. Farther^ in reference to climate it is worthy of notice, that 
in 1857 there were 140^892 persons ont of a total 410,766, or 
upwards of one-third of iJie population of Victoria, lirmg in tents. 
Now, without talcing into consideration the occupations of those 
thus exposed to very sudden changes at all seasons of the year, 
it is highly indicative of the comparative healthiness of the colony 
that notwithstanding such a large proportion of the inhabitants 
being subject to this exposure, a lesser rate of mortality should 
obtain in Victoria, than is found to prevail among the dwellers in 
the more substantial habitations of the mother country. 

Physical strength of the Population. 

26. The physique of a population is an important matter for 
recognition in the discussion of many social and political questions; 
and one element claiming special regard, is the varying intensity 
found on grouping human units into periods of age. Thus, with 
regard to Great Britain it was determined in 1861, that there were 
461 persons under die age of 20, and 72 persons over the age of 
60, or in all 628 persons in every thousand of the total population 
of hodi sexes who would ordinarily be dependent on the remaining 
477. Widi respect to Victoria, on the otiier hand, we find by a 
similar process that, in 1857 there were only 806 under 20 and over 

• FaU* tmd Figunt, Td. lli page 16. 
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60yOiitof eveiyihaDgaiid of dlages; iMYiag 604 penons between 
SO and 60^ to aid and protect tiie lesser number of yontiifiil and 
Or^ again, if we calcnlate upon the supposition that the 
dependent elasses are limited to children nnder 10 years, and to 
persons of 70 years of age and upwards, and that the popolation 
between 10 and SO, and between 60 and 70 support themselves, 
then the burden of the dependent classes (under 10 and over 70) 
falls upon tliose who are between the ages of 20 and 60. It will 
be instructive to see how the populations have varied in this regtird 
between the censuses of 1854 and 1857. In 185-4 the cliildren 
under 10 years of n^re numbered 40,170, and the pei^ons of 70 
years old and upwards numbered 422, making" a total of 40,592, 
to be supported by persons between 20 and 60, who numbered 
146,937, and who had thus to sustain a class equal to 81*7 per 
cent, of their own numbers. According to the census of 1857, 
which is the latest date up to which the ages have been classified, 
tiie pefsons between 30 and 60 years of age, or supporting classes, 
numbered 230,971, which was an increase of about 63 per cent, 
but during the same period the dependent classes had increased 
upwards of 04 per cent., the children under 10, numbering 89,652, 
and the people over 70 numbering 840, or a total of 90,493 non- 
effective persons who had to be siipi)orted by the 289,971 persons 
already named, the latter being thus charged with the sustenance 
of a class uuni]>ering nearly 38 per cent, of themselves. As, since 
the year 1857 the colony has been more indebted to births and 
less to immi'n'ation than in former years for the increase of its 
population, it is probable that the census of April 1801, will show 
a still greater increment of the dependent as contrasted with the 
self-supporting classes of the community. In Great Britain, at 
the census of 1851 , tlie former amounted to 57 per cent, of the 
latter, and although it may be long before the earnings of the 
supporting classes of Victoria will be taxed with such a large 
proportion of dependents as this, yet the natural development of 
parental and filM responsibilities should not be OTeriooked, in 
considering the causes of increased preesore on the means of 
subsistence among colonial fioniHes. 

27. While Yictoria has considerably more male adults at the 
soIdieraP age (20 to 40,) in proportion to llie total population than 
Great Britain possesses, so in regard to females coming below and 
within tiie cliild-bearing periods of life, Victoria has likewise the 
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advantage, for whereas the females in Great Britain (in 1851) 
under the age of 40 were 753 in a 1000 of all ages; the females 
in Victoria under 40 comprise ^0 out of every 1000 of all ages. 
To illuBtrate this the following taUe has been eompiled, in whieh 
the probable limit of human life is fixed at 100 years. This period 
is divided into 6 lesser periods of 20 years eaeh, and the number 
of males and females living between each of these periods in pro- 
portion to every 1000 of the total population, has been given both 
to Victoria and Great Britain, so that the comparative strength of 
the population in both countries may be at once perceived 



TABIi£ YI. — YxoTORiA.— Comparison of Ages of Maim akd Ymmauim 

WITH TH08JB 07 G&EAT BttlTAIir. 



TieniaAL Pcuom. 


Hai.i:s and Feualbs in 1000 aj different rEaioM. 




Female*. 


Victoria. 


Great Britain. 


Victoria. 


Great Britain. 


Under 20 jears 


•»« 


296 


461 


472 


441 


so yeart to40«.. 


.*• 


554 


807 


438 


818 


40 „ 60 ... 


«*• 


136 


165 


89 


168 


60 n 80... 


.•• 


11 


62 


8 


71 


80 „ 100... 


... 


8 


6 


9 


7 






1000 


1000 


1000 


•999 



28. In April 1857, there were ennmerated in Victoria 66,841 

wives who wern under 45 years of age, apportioned in the following 

quinquennial periods: — 4 under 15 years of age; l,9l!2 between 
16 and 20 j 12,812 between 20 and 25 ; 15,850 between 25 and 
30; 12,026 between 30 and 35 ; 8,090 between 35 and 40; and 
6,141 between 40 and 45 yeai's of age. In the year ending* 30th 
June, 1857, the number ot births registered was 15,937, of which 
249 were recorded as illegitimate, leaving 15,688 children born in 
wedlock, or one to about every 3 56 married women under 45 years 
old. 

29. In Great Britain it has been ascertained that the children 
bom annually^ are in the proportion of 224 to every 1000 married 
women between ihe ages of 15 and 55. In 1857 there were 60^460 
wiyoB in Victoria between those periods of age, and the proportion 
of ohildren bom to every 1000 of these within the year was S68. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE, 
Occupations. 

80. The occupatdoDa of the people as retamed hy the oensiis of 
1861y have not yet been abstracted, but the fbllowing table wiO 
show the relatiTe proportions existing at the time of taking the 
three previous cennises of 1861, 185^ and 1857 



TABLE YIL—YiGTOBU.— Occupations of thb PfeonJi IK 1861, 1854» 

A2n> 1857. 





1851. 


1W4. 




QoTernmeutaJ, Professioaal and 


816 


8-68 


5-68 


Trading dassCfl 








Ifonu&ctiuing and Laboring 

Classes 

Gold-miDiiig Class ... ... 


1S«91 


14*07 


11*88 


JNil. 


15-35 


2007 


Eastoral and Agricnltnxal 


15*06 


6*11 


9-01 


Classes 








Personal offices. Domestic Ser- 


5-96 


9-00 


9-27 


vants, &c. 

Miscellaneous (including women 








58*62 


46*79 


44*74 


and children) 










100*00 1 


100 00 


100<K> 



Proportions per cbkt. of the Glasses. 

31. It will be observed that the Governmental, Professioaal and 
Trading classes remained leimu kubly steady in their proportions to 
the total throiighout the hrst two [jeiiods, but that in 1857 tliere 
was a decrease of upwards of three per cent, in that proportion. 
The Maniif'acturiiiLi: and Laboring* classes reached their highest 
proportion to the total in the middle period, but had fallen in 1857 
even below the level of 1854. The census of 1851 having been 
taken prior to the discovery of gpold in that year, the Gold-mining 
class could not be recognized in tiie census returns until 1854, when 
it numbered upwards of 15 per cent, of the whole population. By 
1867 it embraced a fifth of the population. The Agricultural and 
Pastoral classes had reached their highest proportion, in relation 
to the total, in 1851, but the influx of persons following other 
pursuits caused that proportion to decline more than half by 1864 
A revival of the agi icultoral interest caused them to increase 60 
per cent between 1864 and 1867, at which latter peiiod die 
proportion of the class to the total population reached 9 per cent. 
In regard to Personal offices, the proportion of 6*96 per cent 

D 
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oosBisted wholly of domeitie servantB in 1861, while in 1854 only 
4} out of the 9 per oent in the table, consisted of that daBs, and 
in 1857 about 6 per cent, only were domestic semnts, the remaining 
4*27 per cent, being composed of persons ministering to others in 
the dealing of feod and the making-up of articles of dress ; so that 
in 1857 the proportion of domestio servants to the total popnla- 
tion was rather less than in 1851. Paupers, Pensioners, and 
Patients in Hospitals, &g., were not tabulated separately until 
1857, when their total numbei* amounted to 1077. 

Military and Volunteers, 
82. The number of Militar}^ stationed in the colony has fluc- 
tuated of late, in consequence of the New Zealand War. At the 
commencement of the year there were 147 of the Line, and 27 of 
the Hoyal Engineers. The Volunteer moTcment here as in 
England has been very spirited. The Volunteers in 1860 were as 
follow 

Victorian Artillery .....•,•••••*••.••» 419 

Geelong Volunteer lUfles 235 

Mounted Rifles 194 

R. V. Yeomanry Cavalry 118 

Naval Volunteers 201 

Volunteer Rifles 2,781 

3»948 

33. The eoet of the Yofamteen to the eolony ht the year 1860 

was £1^,Z42 12s. 



PRODUCTION. 

Pastoral Industry. 

34. The propagation of lave Stock, for whieh tiie dimate and 
rich natoxal pastorage of Yictoria ofier eminent advantages^ was 
the first colonial interest which attained great nuignitnde. The 
extent of land occupied for grazing was approximatsly ascertained 
in 1866 to amount to 32,326,468 acres. In that year 1^174 
licenses were issued ; and in 1860^ in spite of the quantity of land 
sold during the previous four years, the nnmher of squattm' 
occupation licenses had increased to 1,228. The following table 
shows the quantity of Sheep, Cattle, and Horses enumerated at 
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various periods ; the ^owth of the pastoral interest from period 
to period heing* thus shown :— 



Tabu YIIL— Yicxobia.— Iatb Stock, 1851-1860. 



Teax*. 




CtMle. 




1841 


782,283 


50,887 


2,372 


1846 


1,769,517 


281,602 


9,289 


1850 


5,318.046 


346,562 


16,733 


1855 


5,332,007 


481,640 


27,038 


1860 


6,794,127 


683,534 


69,288 



35. The exported produce of pastorul industry from the lounda- 
tion of the colony is given in the following- table, by which it will 
be seen that the aggregate shipments of Wool, Tallow, Hides, and 
Skins, have amounted, in money value> from 1837 to the end of 
1860, to not less than £20,858,306. 

TiBLS nC^TiOTOBU.*»ExF(»9r« OF Wool, Tauow, Hmw amo Ssim, 

1837-1860. 





W<wk 


1 Trilow. 


Hides aod 
Sfeliif. 


Year. 












Qaantlty. 


Yaloe. 




YdM. 


YdM. 




lbs. 


£ 


lbs. 




£ 


1837 


175,081 


11.639 


2,240 


28 


22 


1888 


890,383 


21,631 


18,114 


489 


117 


1839 


615,603 


45,226 


18,552 


1 396 


249 


1840 


941,815 


67,902 


48,048 


1 953 


251 


1841 


1,714,711 


85,735 


44,yoo 


786 


561 


1842 


2,828,784 


151,446 


78,400 


975 


801 


1843 


3,826,602 


201,383 


117,258 


1,700 


743 


1844 


4,326,229 
6,841313 


174,044 
396.537 


961,032 
846,166 


13,907 
12,267 


989 


1846 


1313 


1846 


6,406,950 


351,441 


250,880 


3,049 


2,256 


1847 


10,210,038 
10,524,663 


565,805 


1,255,744 


15,802 


3,267 


1848 


556,521 


3,013,808 


37,968 


2,066 


1849 


14,567,005 


574,594 


7,800,716 


100,261 


2,184 


1850 


18,091,207 


826,190 


10,056,256 


132,863 


5,196 


1851 


16,345,468 


734,618 
1,062,787 


9,459,520 
4,469,248 


123,203 


7,414 
18306 


1852 


20,047,453 


60361 


1853 


20,842,591 


1,651,871 


982,833 


13,252 


11,811 


1854 


22,998,400 


1,618,114 , 
1,405,659 1 


1,340,752 


22,750 


29,465 
41,871 


1866 


22384,234 


1,876,816 


29,117 


1866 


21,968,174 


1,506,613 


1,970,976 


35,980 ' 


72,103 


1857 


17,176,920 


1,335,642 


4,843,216 


62,363 


191,828 


1858 


21,515,958 


1,678,290 1 


2,275,056 


43,987 


106,527 


1859 


21,660,295 


1,7 56, 9, 50 


5-1S.352 


10,354 


172,446 


1860 


24,273,910 


2,025,066 


788,144 


18369 


144336 


Tiitals... 


290304367 


18306,704 


62,567,016 


740380 


811,622 



D 2 
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86. Besides the articles mentioned in the above table^ horses^ 
sheep, and cattle have at difiPerent periods been sent inconsiderable 
numben, either to the Indian market^ to the adjaoent oolonieBi or 
elsewhere, and bones, horns, and hoofr have also formed a oonstant 
and important article of onr exportable produce. 

Acclimatisation. 

37. In addition to other efforts towards the development of the 
capabilities of the colony, very energetic exertions haye been 
made lecentlj to secure die introduction and acclimatisation of 
fymga animals. A new and Taluable site in the Royal Park at 
Melbourne has been granted.by the Goyemment to the Acclima- 
tisation Socielyj and money-aid, in addition to a large sum con- 
tributed by private individuals, has been voted by the Legislature^ 
to the extent of £1000 for the pui'pose of fencing and building, 
£2000 for a further supply of pure Alpacas, £500 for the intro- 
duction of the Salmon, and £500 for other animals. 

38. Consignments of valuable animals are already taking- place 
from England, France, India, and other distant countries. The 
following are already in the possession of the Acclimatisation 
Society, and have been placed in the public gardens in and around 
Melbourne : — 



8 Camels (besides about 
twenty others absent 
on the Exploring Ex- 
pedition). 

3 Cevlon elks. 

8 TndJan spotted deer. 

2 Do. hog do. 
19 Fallow do. 

37 Llama Alpacas (cross 
breed). 

3 pure Alpaca bucks. 
8 Angora guats. 

8 Abyssinian sheep. 

1 Bengal do. 
16 Chinese do. 

1 Cape do. 

1 Wild boar. 
10 Monkeys. 

1 JacikalL 

1 Screwtail. 

2 Mongooses. 
1 Tiger cat. 

1 Forcnpine. 
7 Opossums. 

3 FWing opossoms. 
1 Wonilwt. 



3 Native bears. 
5 Ktiugaroos. 
3 Kangaroo rata. 
9 Emotis. 
1 Wild turkey. 
8 ladian peafowls. 
1 Marabout crane. 

3 Native companions. 

1 Indian peliMn. 
12 Gold pheasants. 
17 Silver do. 

2 1 English da 

4 Mallee hens. 

3 Indian partridges* 

2 English do. 

8 Califomian qnalL 

5 Australian doi, 
S Fiji doves. 

5 Ceylon do. 

2 Manilla do, 
21 Turtle doves. 

3 Hawks. 

6 Eagles. 

9 Owls. 

A Black swans. 
8 White swans. 



6 Canadian geese. 

17 Chinese do. 

2 White-throated do. 

2 Egyptian do. 

2 Cape Barren do. 
20 Muscovy dndoi. 
16 English wild dO. 

5 SheU do. 

4 Carolina do. 

10 Call do. 

1 New Zealand do, 

11 Curassows. 

2 Curlews. 
20 Thrushes. 

12 Blackbirds. 
10 Ooldflnches. 

8 Linnets. 

5 Java BpaiTOWS. 

18 Indian flnches. 

2 Gigantic kin^hMS. 
2 Magpies. 
8 Ortolans. 
1 Skylark. 
18 Canaries. 



And a qiunti^ of oax^ tench, daoe^ ioaeh» and fiddflsh. 
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89. In addition to these, eereral English birds have been set 
free in varioas parts of the eolony, with sneh sueoessy that in the 

words of the Report of the Committee of the Acclimatisation 

Society : — The thrush, skylark, blackbird, and probably the 
starling may now be consiilered permanently established among'st 
us — the three former being- heard in all directions." The follow- 
ing have been placed in different localities : — 

18 Cauaries. | 9 Pheasants. I 38 Thrushes. 

SSBlMikUida. | 90 Skylurlu. | SStsriings. 

Gold Mixing. 

40. The District of Port Phillip (subsequently named Victoria, 
in honor of Her Majesty), was separated from New South Wales 
on the first daj of July, 1851, and a few weeks after that date 
the Yiotorian Gold ^elds were discoyered. By the end of 
December of the same year Gold to llie valne of upwards of half 
a million sterling had been found, and the total yield for each 
succeeding year is approximated to in the following table 
Tabls X, — Victoria. — ^Exports op Gold, 1851-1860. 



1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 

Total 



ozs. 
145,146 
2,724,933 
3,150,020 
2,392,065 
2,793,065 
2,985,695 
2,761^28 
2,528,187 
2,280,675 
2,156,660 



dwts. 
14 

5 
14 

9 

8 
17 

8 
19 
13 
12 



grs. 
16 
1 

16 
19 
16 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 



23,917,980 2 8 



Total YalM, 
■t £4 per M. 

£ 

580, .'87 
12,600,083 

9,568,262 
11,172,261 
11,942,788 
11,046,113 

10,1 12,752 
9,122,702 
8,626,642 

95,671,918 



41. The gold referred to in the above table was regularly passed 
llirough iJie Customs, but a considerable quantity has also, at 
yarious times, been taken from the colony by private hand j this 
latter has been computed to have amounted up to the end of 1800 
to upwards of two millions of ounces (2,0C7,0GJ: ozs.), which, added 
to tlie quantity passing- through the Customs, would g-ive a total of 
26,986,044 ounces, of a value, at 80s. per ounce, of £103,940,176. 

Agrigulturb. 

42. Prior to the diseoTery of gold, agricultare had made consider- 
able progress in Victoria. In the year 1860, no less than 52,186 
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acres were under cultiTation, while the population was only 76,000. 
Owing to the gold diflooreries, the cultivntion of the land languielied 
for a time, only 84^661 aoras having been placed tinder enltiTatioii 
in 1854, when the population amounted to 286,798 ; hat ainoe lhat 
date a fresh impulse has been given to agriculUiral pursmtSy eveiy 
subsequent year presenting an increased breadth of land under 
tiUago. Thus in 1857 liiere were 179,982 acres reCunied as under 
oultivatioii; the population then amounting* to 410,766, and at the 
end of March, 1861, with a population ol 540,000 there were 
410,592 acres under cultivation. The principal crops produced 
have been wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and hay. The number of 
acres which have been placed under each of these crops during 
each year from 1861, the year of the gold discovery, to the present 
year (16UX) will be found in the following table : — 



Tablb XL— VicxOBiA^PjairoiFAii Cbops, 1851-1861. 



Year ending 


Total nmn- 

bcr of acres 


Vuter of MTM of land qnter 


aist March. 


under cul- 
tivation. 


Wheat. 


Oatfl. 


Bariejr, 


Potatoas. 


Bay. 


1851 


58,176 


28,567 


4,092 


8,831 


9,837 


12,783 


1852 


57,296 


29,623 


6,426 


1 ,327 


2,375 


16,745 


1853 


36,662 


16,823 


2,947 


411 


1,978 


14,045 


1854 


34,651 


7,553 


2,289 


411 


1,636 


21,645 


18f)5 


54,715 


12,827 


5,341 


691 


3,297 


31,443 


1856 


115,135 


42,686 


17,800 


1,548 


11,017 


40,111 


1857 


179,982 


80,154 


25,024 


2,233 


16,281 


51,910 


1858 


S37,7S9 


87,980 


40,922 


5,409 


20,697 


75,586 


1859 


298,959 


78,234 


77,526 


5,322 


30,026 


86,162 


1860 


358,728 


107,093 


90,167 


4,102 


27,622 


98,570 


1861 


419,592 


161,232 


86,260 


4,119 


24,829 


90,860 



48. During the same period of eleren yeara^ the average produce 
of wheat hae been 22*7 bushels per acre ; of oats 27*2 bushels ; 
and of barley 25*6 bushels. Of potatoes the ayeragA produce has 
been 2*65 tons, and of hay 1*63 tons per acre. 



YsABLT Consumption of Wheat, and Pbopo&tion 
Grown in the Colont. 
44. In the year previous to the gold discoveries, the quantitgr 
of wheat produced in the colony had been within less than a tenti^ 
of the requirements of its then small population; but in conse- 
quence of the falling off in agricultuie just alluded to, this propor- 
tion fell off year by year, until in iJie years 1854 and 1855, only 
about a tendi of the quantity necessary for use was grown in the 
colony, the remaining nine-tenths being imported; since then. 
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however, tbe quantity of Victorian grown wheat has each year 
with the (Single exception of 1859, boine a much larger proportion 
to the total quantity available for the reqniranentB of the eoloniBts. 
By a earefiil cakolationy based wpm the wheat gfown in the 
edonj, and th^ exoese of imports over eocportSy of wheats flour and 
broad, together wilh the mean population living throughout each 
year, I have elsewhere shown* that the quantity of wheat 
necessary for yearly individual consumption ranges firom seven to 
eight bushels per head. The figures exhibitinf^ the approximate 
quantities that have been available for individual consumption for 
the last ten years, as well as those denoting the proportions of such 
quantities as have been grown in the colony, are given in the 
following- table, the former since 1857 being g-iven both inclusive 
and exclusive of the Chinpse, which people, as consumers of rice in 
lieu of bread; it is necessary to take into account in order to arrive 
at a correct estimate : — 



Tabls zn^-YxcTOaii.— Pbosobtkhi ov Wbbat Gbowv xr tbi CQLomv 

AMD QVAmTT WBUrn ALL SOUBCBB TCS TWDTVOVJOt CcmSUMPTUCfK, 
1851-1660. 



Yean. 


rroportioii per cent, 
of Wheat grown 
Id victoria, to the total 
qjUaOty available 
Jbr aae. 


If mnlMr of tMMbdi of WhMi aT«aaI)to 
ftr Indhrldiial ooiMaiiipllOB. 

Inoliulye «< CltiseM. | £xcUialve of Gliliwae. 


1661 


71-65 


6*90 




1852 


67'77 


14-61 




1853 


2502 


10-20 




1654 


lO-OS 


5*75 




1855 


10-06 


7-35 




1856 


33*92 


8.88 




1857 


48-69 


8-87 


9*54 


1858 


54-58 


6-85 


7-38 


1859 


44-45 


6-80 


7-40 


1860 


59*46 


7-16 


7-66 



MiNOB Crops. 

46. In addition to the principal crops alroady noted^ green 
fodder for cattle^ oonsisting genmlly of barley, oate, mause^ or 
sorghum, cat without being^ allowed to ripen, comes next in im* 
portance. Bnring the past season 6,068 acres were devoted to 
this desoriptaon of produce, and 11,700 acres were returned as 
having been laid down in permanent artificial grasses. An in- 

• a»JS»aiktkaif<>U$«^tk»Jhiwfrm^ Victoria Jirom th* /Mmdation qf Ooh$ijft 
18aft-iaeo.]M«elo,4t». IUHmium: wmm,mu 
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creased breadth of soil hm also been each year devoted to minor 
crops, such £is maize and sorghum for grain, rye and here, pease, 
beans^ millet, turnips, mangel-wurzel, beet, carrots, parsnips, 
cabbage, onions, and tobacco, all of which thrive luxuriantly in 
Victoria. The demand for fruit and vegetables, and the eminent 
capabilities of the soil and climate for bring ing such productions to 
perfection have had the effect of causiog about 7,300 aeros to be 
laid out as orchards and market g;ardens, makings an increase in 
three years of nearly S,600 acres, or upwards of a third, 

Thb Vine. 

46. Tbe onltiTation of the Vine has for some time past excited 

much attention, and several Joint-Stock Companies have been 
projected with a view to the advancement of this branch of industry. 
The present year's returns show 1 ,133 acres of vinej^ards already in 
existence, which in addition to 8000 hundred- weight of gmpes 
sent to market, produced 11,043 gallons of wine and 260 gallons 
of bmndy. The cuttings in a large number of instances were only 
recently planted, and therefora this result is as great as could be 
reasonably expected. 

Manufactures. 

47. The efforts of the people of Victoria have hitherto naturally 
been exerted rather in the production of the raw material than in 
manufacturing industry, but the latter has not been altogether 
neglected^ as the returns for 1860 exhibit no less than 474 mills 
and manu&otories of yarious kinds in active operation. Of these, 
those connected with or dependent upon agriculture numbered 129^ 
and consisted of 94 mills for grinding and dressing grain, 86 of 
which were worked by steam, 7 by water and 1 by wind, 1 oatmeal 
manufkctory, 3 bread and biscuit manuftctories, 20 agricultural 
implement manu&ctories, 7 steam draff-cutting machines, and 
4 bone-manure manufactories. Those working upon raw materials^ 
ibe production of the pastoral interest, numbered 67, and consisted 
of 28 tanneries, 21 soap and candle manufactories, 15 fellmongers 
and curriers, 2 woolstaplers and washers, and 1 woollen flock 
factory. Works for the manufacture or preparing of food, the raw 
material not being the produce of agriculture, and for the manu- 
facture of articles of drink, amounted to 77, as under: — 1 sugar 
refioeiy and distillery, 2 steam coffee and spice mills, 2 ice 
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maaufiustories, 88 breweries, 26 ginger-beer and soda-water manu- 
faetories, 7 cordial manufactories and 3 cider manafMstoiies. The 
number of works ht the making of building materials and for 
canrying on plastic manuftctures was 127, as follow : — 64 sawmills, 
8 limekilns, 60 brick-yards, 4 drain-pipe and tile manuiiEietories, 
and 1 pottery. The machine manufactories and those £)r working 
in brass and iron numbered 88, consisting of 20 iron, brass, and 
copper foundries, 2 iron rolling factories, 6 millwrights' and 
machinists', 1 saw making, 1 wire working, 1 chain, 1 lead pipe, 
and 1 boiler manufactory. The following miscellaneous works and 
manufactories were also returned, 21 coach factories, 1 railway 
carriage factory, 3 organ and pianoforte builders', 6 ship and boat 
builders' yards, 6 gasometers, 2 electro platers', 2 curled hair 
factories, and 1 scale makers'. 

Inventions. 

48. The total number of patents issued in the colony amounts to 
417, of which 828 are now in force. They are as follows : — 

Patents issueij in Victoria, ik fobcb CM tub 24tu September, 1861. 

Class 1- Agricultural implements, Sec. ... ... ... ,„ 14 

„ 2. Metallurgy, manufacture of metals and instruments, &c. ... 121 

„ 3. Textile manufactures and machiues fur preparing fibrous 

iub>tm06t| &C. ••• ••• ••• ••• 8 

M 4. Chemical process, manofiu^ares and compounds including 
medidnes, dyeing, oolor-maldng, distilling soap and candle 
making, mortars^ cemomts, &c. ... ... ..« SI 

„ 6. Calorifics, comprising lamps, fire-places, fiimaoes, stOTSS, 

preparations of fuel, ventilators, &c. ... ••• 9 

„ 6. Steam and gas-engines, boilers and furnaces, &C. ... ... 12 

„ 7. Kavigation and maritime implements, vessels, diving-appar- 
atus, life preserrers, &a ... ... ... ... 6 

w 8. tfathematical, philosophical and optical instruments, 
docks, &C. 

„ 9. (%Til engineering and aiehiteeture^ and apparatus employed 

on railroads, bridges, waterworks, &c ... 18 

„ 10. Land conveyances, roads, vehicles, >vhcoIs, &c. ... ... 7 

M 11. Hydraulics and pneumatics, water-wheels, windmills, appa- 
ratus for raising or delivering fluids, &c. ... ... 15 

„ 12. Lever, screw, and mechanical power, applied to pressing, 

weigliing, raising and moving weights, &c. ... ••• 1 

n 19» GsiBding miQs, gearing, grain mills, and mechanical move- 

menta and horse*power, Ac ••• ••• .•• ••. 8 

H 14. Lnniber machines tax dressing wood, Bee, 10 
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Gail 15. Stone and cUy manufactuNf, pottoj, i^Ml» bciok% ttoM^ 

dressing cements, &c. ... ... ... ••• 24 

16. Leather dressing and manufactures, boots, harness, &c. ... 4 

„ 17. Household furniture, domestic implements, feather dressing, 

mattrasses, Sec ••• ... ... 14 

pfftiitliig» Miidteft jowciltyy, ftc» ••• •wm ••• 7 
M 19. 11ie-«nns, implenieiita andiinmitioiit of war, Ac ... SO 

M 20. Surgical aad medical instruments, trusses, bathing appanilas 1 
w 91. Wearing appnrr 1. toilet articles, and instnuneiits for inanii- 

facturing them, &C. 
M S3. Miscellaneous 

SS8 



HVTERCHANGE. 

InTEBNAL Ck>MMUNICATION. 

49. Scarcely eight years since there was but one stone bridge 
and a few wooden Inidges in the colony, and not a mile of 
metalled road eziated in Yiotoiia outside the dty of Melbounie. 
The Central Bead Beard was established in 185d| and under its 
anspicesy and the sabsequentij formed Department of Beads and 
Bridges^ the laboza of the Government in tills brandli of the publio 
serrice, up to 1861 indnsive, have resulted as follows : — 

ExrSNDITUBE ON RoADS AlTD BkIDGE8 BT THE GOVERNMENT OF YlGTOBlA, 
FUOM 18T JaNTJAKY, 1851, TO 31 ST DECEMBER, 1S61. 

Works executed, including Maintenance every description, 
MOm. duOns. 

450 44 Ifatalledroadcomplefeed. 
88 81| Eonned, drained, and partially metalled, 
67 66| Formed and drained. 

485 66 Cleared. 
85,877 rods Fencing. 
407 Bridges. 

60 Fords. 

10 Pouts. 

54 ToOm, 

Tbtal Coat being X4,540,047 

Betimated Coat of Worka in 1881, in prograM of oon- 

struction, &c. ... ... ... ... 198»944 

Grants in Aid of District Boad Board* for oonatrocticn cf 

Local and Cross Boads ... ... ... 533,629 

Total Bxpenditore to Slat December, 1861 ... £6,278^680 
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50. The Qrants in Aid to iha B£itriet Boad Bonds timmghont 
ihe eoUmy are supplemented by local oo&trilmtioiie In the ihape 
of rates. Some partiealani reapeeting theae Boad Boarda have 
been already giTen, {See par. 13.) 

Land Garriaob. 

51. Previously to the discovery of the gold fields in 1851, land 
caiTiage was almost wholly performed by bullock drays, at rates 
varying- for each place according" to the season. The prices paid 
by Government Irom 1852 to 1861 for the transport of forage and 
stores will be found in the following table^ which indicatea an 
almost incredible change in the coat of conyeyanoeb 



Table XiLL — Victobia. — Cost of IjAKd Cabkiaos in tbe Yeaes 

1S», 1856, AND 1861. 



BfttM of Cwriagv fbr Good* flrom 

MdJMMBMtO 


1852. 


185a. 


1861. 




£ 


£ 


£ a. 


Sand!mrst, 106 mJiet 


120 


10 


4 0 


Avoca, 120 M 


150 


12 


5 0 


Caafleinaliie, 71 „ ... 


lao 


9 


8 0 


Ballaarat, 78 „ ... 


120 


7 


2 10 


Carisbrook, 100 „ 


150 


10 


4 0 


Beech worth, 166 „ 


160 


20 


7 0 



Electric Tblbobaph. 

52. The first line of Electric Telegraph commenced in Victoria 
was that fi'om Melbourne to Williamstown in 1853. It was 
completed and opened on the 1st of March, 1864, and was the 
first line laid in the Southern Hemisphere, the second instance 
being in Chili, where it is reported that a line was subsequently 
opened between Copiapo and Coquimbo. There an now 1504 milea 
of telegraphic wire in use in Victoria; the apparatus employed ia 
Morsels Electro Magnetic Telegraph. The total expenditiue iot 
the oonstraction of teleg;raph8, including^ stations^ instruments, &e,, 
up to the end of I860, amonnted to £163,475 14a. 8d. 

Postal Communication. 

58. During^ the last ten yeara no less than 86,098,981 letters 
and 28,417,191 newspapers haye passed through the Tariona 
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poBtFoffiow of the colony. In 1861 there were 44 poBt-offiGeSy 
and through these there were ibrwerded 604,426 letters^ and 
466,741 newspaper!. In 1860 the nnmher of poet-offioee had 
inoreased to 811 ; the letters transmitted amounted to 8,116,802^ 
and the newspapers to 6,688,088. The following tahle shows the 
number of letters and newspapers^ both inland and ship: — 



TABLE XIV.— Victoria.— Postage, I860.— Number of LBxnBS A1TI> 

NbWSPAPSBS PAfiSEB XHJIOUOH XHB f OBT-OF£'IC£. 









l^tteri. 




Toiy. 


Inland ... 
Ship 


• • • 




6,001,014 


3,915,137 
1,767.886 


9,916,151 
8,888,174 


Total ... 




• • • 


8,116,302 


5,683,023 


13,799,325 



64. The income of the Post-office for 1860 was £120,472 12s. 
6d., and the expenditure £188,064 lis. 8d. 



66. The number and tonnage of vessels which were entered 
inwards and cleared outwards in Victorian ports from and to the 
United Kingdom, British Possessions, and Foreign Countries 
during the year 1860, are given in the following table > 

TABLE XV. — VicTOJtiA.— Vjsssblb Imwasds and Outwards in i860. 









Foreign 
Coootrlef. 


Total. 


1800. 


jjf amber. 


1 


Number. 


• 

1 


Number. 


i 


Number. 


1 


Entered in- ) 
wMrdSM.**... 1 


S18 


87 


1,452 


289,314 


144 


80,841 


1,814 


581,642 


Cleared out-) 
wardsMtM... y 


68 


69,215 


1,514 


840,478 


m 


189,449 


1,841 


599,187 


Inwaxds in ) 

CTOOOIiiu... ) 






62 


51,159 


115 


109,108 


27 


17,495 


Oat wards in^ 


150 


142,772 
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56. In 1860 the number of ships inwaide was 666, of an 
aggregate harden of 108,080 tons; and during the same year ffOS 
ships of 87,087 tons bnxden were eleaied outwards. By com- 
paring these figtues with those giren in Table XV. for the year 
I860, it will be seen Hiat in ten years the tonnage inwards has 
multiplied nearly siz-fold, and that outwards, has increased seven- 
fold. 

Imports ants Expobts. 

57. The value of Imports from and Exports to the United 
Kingdom, British Possessions, and Foreign Countries during the 
year 1860, will be found in the following table ; — 



TABLE XYL— YicxoBLL— IxpoRTS ajkd Ezpobts or 1860L 



1860. 


United 
Kingdom. 


rnMSiii 


Foidgn 
OMatriM. 




Imports ••• 
£xporit ••. ••. 


£ 

9,564,093 
9,346,619 


£ 

3,484,542 
3,221,101 


£ 

2,045,095 
394,984 


£ 

15,093,730 
12,962,704 


Ezoess of Lnporta ... 


317,474 


a63»441 


l,6S0vlll 

- 


3,181,086 



68. The Imports in 1850 were valued at £744,9?5, and the 
Exports at £1,041,796, the former being at the rate of £10 98. 
8d. per head, and the latter at the rate of £14 128. 8d. per head 
to each individual of the then existing population. The Imports, 
as shown in the above table, divided amongst the mean popiJation 
of 1860 give £27 19s. 9d. per head, and Ihe Exports similarly 
divided give £24 Os. 8d. per head to each individual living in the 
colony during 1860. 

59. The nature of the external trade of the colony is indicated 
by the following table, which specifiee the principal articles im- 
ported and exported during 1860, with the value of each 
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Tjosm ^Vil.— VioTOBU. — VtamnrAL Abticlis XnposnD Am 

SxjpuimD Of iMAi 



Imports. 


Exports. 


ArUdea. 


y«loe. 




Ysbw. 


Appard and Slopt 
Beer and Gidar 
jfjour ••• ••• •«• 

C^Tflin ••• ••• ••• 

Haberdashery and ) 
Drapery ... j 
Hardware 

Leather (Boota and ) 
Shoes, &c)... ) 
Spirits .•• 

VuBoiber ••• ••• 

All other Goodf 

Total 


£ 

586,570 
614,258 

844,775 

1,597,301 

382,444 

726,655 

479,426 
84IS176 
231,636 
8,781,287 


Bones ••• 

Gold ••• at* 
xuuw ••• ••• 

Horns and Hoob •«• 
Horses and Cattle ... 

Sheep .•• 

Skms •»• 
Provisiona, salted ... 

Tallow 

^^Tool ••• ••• 

All otber Artidea ... 

Total «•• ... 


£ 

2,690 
8,624,860 

4,164 

94,575 
63,043 
13,967 
18,449 
18,269 
2,025,066 
1,967,85S 


18,1008,780 


li,96S,704 



60. Tlie commencement of Railways in Victoria dates but from 
the year 1853. It was apprehended that with a population so 
limited in number and so unsettled in habitation and pursuits, it 
would be unsafe to rely upon tlie commercial success of these 
important enterprises ; and it was urged by influential public men 
that such works should be regarded as national undertakings, the 
indirect effects of which in opening op the country £or settlement 
would abundantly compensate for any loss which as a eommmal 
iqpeeulation they might entail. 

61. In this view much attention was devoted to the salject by 
the Legislature — and as the result of a protracted and elaborate 
iuTSStigation^ the Government has undertaken the con8tnietio& of 
main lines connecting the most important gold fields with the 
seaboard, leaving to priyate enterprise the short lines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Melbourne, and in accordance with the same policy, 
the State has purchased from the Geelong Railway Company 
their Line (4d niiIeB)> which now forms an integral portion of the 
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Gownment Railwaj system. After a large diaie of oonsidflnifcion 
had been given to tlie rektiiFe adwitagea of tin cheap eystem 
operatmg in America, and the more costly and substantial system of 

England, the latter was adopted with its latest improvements. It 
has also been the policy of the Leg^islature to aid private enterprise 
by the donation of such avaiiable Crown Land as might be needed 
for raiiwa3^8. 

62. The first Line actually commenced was a private one, 
connecting- Melbourne and Hohson's Bay, bringing^ g-oods from 
the shipping in the port, a distance of 2^ miles, to within close 
proximi^ of the merchants' stores in Melbourne, and providing* 
appliances for the loading and discharge of cargo, inferior to few 
in England. A pier of 2,180 feet in length receives ships of 
the largest burden alongside^ and by means of steam cranes, 
the cargoes are, with great rapidity, moved directly from the 
ships* hold into the railway trucks, which deposit them under 
eztensiTe sheds in Melbourne, to wait the convenience of the 
consignees. 

6d. The other private lines around Melbourne connect the dty 
with the populoQS localities of St. Kilda, Brighton, Richmond, 
Prahran, Hawthorn, t^c, and how hv this railway accommoda- 
tion was needed is apparent from the fact, that within twelve 
months, upwards of 4,200,000 passengers travelled on the four 
short lines constructed by private enterprise. 

64. Of the Government lin^ no portion of that to Ballaarat 
has yet been opened. Of the Sandhurst line 24 miles (to Sunburj-) 
had been opened for traffic on the date to which the following 
table is made up (30th June, 18(31), since which date an additional 
length of 24i miles (to Woodend) has been opened for passengers 
only ; the arrangements for goods traffic not being complete. It 
should be observed that, hitherto, only a small proportion of the 
goods traffic between Melbourne and the gold fields has passed over 
the railway, in consequence of the limited extent opened ; and it is 
confidently anticipated that the revenue will increase in a much 
higher ratii^than the length. 

65. It is stated that on most of the private lines now in opera- 
tion, the traffic is bnt imperfectly developed, and consequently tiiat 
a large increase of proHt may be calculated on. In corroboration 
of which it may be remarked that since the date of the last returns. 
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the Brighton line has oommenced an estenaion to the sea ooest^ nnd 
the Essendon line has opened up a new traffio, that of eanyio^ 
live stock. 

66. With reference to the constmotion of the Mowing tables 
it is to be ohserred that as some of the lines have not been in 
operation for a year and some of the quantities given in the retnnw 

included a period of two years, it was necessary, in order to afford 

a means of comparison, to reduce the figures in such returns to one 
uniform standard of twelve months, the original figures having 
been used whenever practicable. 



Tabu XYIIL— VioiOBLi.— Rulwats.— Sumiust ov Capital Aooouhts. 



K«mc 

oTBaihnj. 



Melbourne and HotMon's 
• • • • • • 

St. Kilda Branch 
St. Kiliia and Urigliton 
llclboumc and Suburban — 
Main Line, Ist Section . . 
Do., 2Dd. aadltiMl Seotton 
Hawthorn BnUMb* lat 
Seodon .. .. 

Ditto, feid Seetkm 



Date 

OpHWd Sv 



Victorian Railways* 



Sep. 13, 1854) 
Majr 12, 1857 ) 
Dee. 19, 18A9 

Feb. 8, 
Deo. 22, 1860 { 

Sep. S4, ISGoj 
ApfS IS. 1861. 
X«r. 1, 1860.. 



Capital. 



c 

o 

p 



« a 
-I 



o 

2 ^ 

- '{> 

pi* M 



ill 

5^ « bo 



£ 

400.000 

258,820 
54464 



830.iH4 



£ I £ 
100,000 415 



115.800 
10,850 



18.975 



18,019 



£ 

«IOy415 
187,536 



291,2.59 415 



31387 



OoTcrnmpnf Dehentures for the consfruclion of these 
Knihvays hy ilic State, arc ixiw in course of issoe 
tluougb the a^encj' of tlic Six Associated Banka. 



Amount pajrable la London 
Anoutt pigralito In MelboonM 



fl^BSS 



l,154,iK)5 



7,000,000 
1.000,000 

b.OOO.OOO 



• Of the Government Railways, the stale of prosrress up to 30th September, 18G1, la returned 
thui :— Open to irafflc, 90 mllea ; works In progress, 129 miles. Probable date of completion of 
tbe Line between Oedong And BAllMrat, In the flnt qunrter of 1568; and from Wbodend to 
Snndbnislf iMt vwrtv of 1868^ 
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Tabls XDC-^Yictobia.— Bailwah.— SvMMABr ov Gapi* al 

Aooonm— eoRtmiMdL 

EXPBHDITUMB. 







Oo«t. 




Goal per MOe. 








II 














or iuuw«j. 


Length of LI 
for Traffic. 


Constraction. 


Land Compen 
and other Exi 


RoIUng Stock. 




Totals. 


Construction. 


* 

J- 


I 
I 


MOboume and J7«l> 

WU JuUIV •••••• 


m. ch. 
t 40 
t 69 


£ 

886^« 

96,763 


£ 

7S6 
8,466 


£ 
66,760 
13,60S 


883,787 

118,731 


88,804 


JB 
390 
1,207 


33,804 
4,717 


Total of Line 


5 29 


423,015 


4,181 


69,363 


4%,4S6 


78.884 


780 


13,906 


" St. Kihia and 
Brighton. 
Already opened.. 

wOl be 1 in. 64 
ob., and tta eoit 
•bout £35,000 


4 70 


l'M,267 


38,727 


hired 




1 

184.994 


33,066 


6,893 




Melbourne and 
Suturban. 
MeUwnnie toCtaapel 


3 6ol 


215^95 


164,113 


23,324 




393,032 


38,1A9 


27,277 


4,134 


Swan Street to 
Hawthorn .... 


1 78j 




Melbourne and 
Bumdon. 


4 7» 


6M61 


e,se7 


hired 




71,736 


13,868 


1,674 




Totala .. 


•20 6f. 


858,338 


196,288 


93,666 


1,146,212 


41,217 


9.378 




Vlotorlau iUUways 


90 0 


Expenditure to 30th 
June, isni, Including 
all payments to tliat 
date for coiutructJon, 
land, plant, rolling 
stock, nuiteriali, pier 
and breakwater at 
WtUiamstown, pur- 
chase of the Gedong 
line, &c. ; 

Liabilities at same dutc,^ 
including the unexe- 
cuted portloot of the 
contracts 


1 

• 


5,508,470 
3,814,768 








Total estUnated coet of 1 

J 


1 


7336,988 









• TUi MWMiit taMinta Am ooet, aaj £80.000, of a pier extending 8,180 fbet Into Hobeon's Bar. 
tha ooet of atatkme, woriMhopa, gooda sheds, two bridges over the Tarra. embanktnente, fto. 
IfforeoTer, in 1868, wben this portion of the line was being constructed, the company paid £9 10*. 

per day as wages to oarpenters and masons, and as \:v^h as 17s. fid. per day for unskilled labor; 
whilst in 1867, wben tbe f>t. Kilda branch was constructed, wages had fiUlen to 16a. per day for 
oMptBtan anABMMMtafld 10i> AVMiikttiiAWMVi ■. ■ ' ^ 
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Tamm XZ^TioioiU4--'Bailwats.— Taianp axd Bbvbiuji worn 

Onb Team, 



Kame of Bailw«y. 


I'asseugera. 


MercbondlN. 


Other 
Sonrcea 


Total 


MUM 

tra veiled 


Number. 


Amoont. 


Quantity 
In Tons. 


▲moont 


of 
inooaw. 


Beoelpta. 




St. Kllda and BriRhton . . 
Helboorofi and Suburbau 
IfattMonw and SiwMloii 


l,022,0<>.'i 
485,190 

1,082,194 
1 14,796 


£ 

4H,078 
10.587 
31,585 
4,310 


161,614 


£ 
•• 


£ 

3,098 
2,441 
1,159 
176 


80,440 
13,02« 
32,744 
4^ 


,- ■ "1 

■r • -i 

138.736 
113,702 
100,952 
64,620 


Tottl, Mwte LtMt 


4,|04,fV5 




161,614 
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6,674 


i»i,n6 


686,K0 
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Jfelboarne to WIlllanM- 
town, do. OoeloDg, C^. 


RIO.HH 




167^ 


45,1078 


11,160 


iMao6 


647,696 


Total.. 


1 bfiiijin 


mm 


299,450 


74,646 


16,964 |a76^7«l 





Tabu XXL— Yictobia^Railwati.— PiiiiKon Raxsb ov 

DIFFBBBITT LlHBt. 



B«iip« vne. 



Kama «f Ballwaj. 


lakCHaai. 


SadClaai. 


1 BMum" 


2nd Claaa 
Batuxn. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


M elboarno nnd TToh-on'? Bay . . 


6*60 


6*40 


4*60 


6'€0 


Melbourne and St. Kii<la briiuch 


6-90 


9*40 


4*60 


4'00 


St. KiM a and Brighton .. .. .. 


6*46 


1-846 


1 3 (19 


3-08 


M eliMume and Subturban .. .. 


n6 


267 


1 480 


4-00 


Mtllmmia and EMandon 


6*76 


1-66 


6-06 


6-79 


Virtorian Railteaifi. 








1-eo 


Mt'lUtumc and Geelong 


1-87 


1 07 


1 3-80 


ftlelboume and Williamstown . . 


1-60 


0-97 


1-95 


1-62 


tf^bonme and Woodcad 


3-69 


277 


6-54 


4-12 



67. In consequeucd of the want of completdness and imifonDitjr 
in some of the returns famished; the expenditure on revenue 
account cannot be presented in a tabular form. It is stated, 
apparently on good groundsi that the reduced cost of skilled labor, 
and the superior degree of efficiency and economy which has been 
attained in management^ will accomplish a considerable saving in 
the working expenses as compared with past years. 

68. It appears from the returns that, with one exception, no 
railway company has paid a diviilend to its shareholders j that 
exception is the Hobsou's Bay Eailway Company, which has 
annuallT declared dividends. The dividend in 1860 was 10 per 
cent on the paid up capital 
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Transport of Goods, Mercuandise, Etc., on Turnpikb 

Roads. 

09. In addition to the goods traffic by railway, a very extensive 
trade is carried on by forwarduig ag-ents and curriers between the 
inland centres of population and Melbourne. In consequence of 
the subdivisions of this trade being in about 500 hands, the 
precise figures cannot be ascertained ; but according to an estimate 
furnished by the chief forwarding agents, the total number of 
horses employed in the carrying trade is 4,700, and the number 
of wagons 1,100. The present value of the hones is about 
£160,000, and that of the wagons about £54,000. 

70, Lines of coaches haTS been establidied on all the principal 
roads of the colonj^ and the passenger traffic thereby is yeiy 
extensive. 



PUBUa RBYSNUE AND EXP£NDITUE£. 

71. The year 1851 was the era of two important events in the 
history of Victoria : the first being its separation from New South 
Wales and erection into an independent colony, and the second 
being tlie discovery of its auriferous wealth. The total revenue of 
that year was less thanbalf a million sterling (£486,331 Ss. 3d.); 
but small as this sam appears, it was more than sufficient for the 
Oovemmentsl requirements of the colony, as the expenditure 
amounted only to £397,903 14s., showing a surplus on the year of 
nearly ninety thousand pounds (£88,337 9b. 8d.) . 

72. After ten years' experience of the benefits of separate 
government, and the full devdopment of ike Victorian Gold 
Fields, the revenue has increased nearly seven-fold, and the ex- 
penditure upwards of eight-fold ; the former, in 1860, amounting 
to £3,066,220 15s. 6d., and the latter to £3,228,468 2s. Id., 
there being" a slight deficit upon the year, amounting to 
£162,247 6s. 7d. 

73. The following tiibles show the heading's of the various items 
of Revenue, and the expenditure under each department of the 
Public Service during the year 1860 

E 2 
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Tabls XXn — Yiotokia.— BsTXirvi, 1800. 
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Table XXIII. — Victobia.— Exfemoitcbb, I860. 



DepartmenU. 


Expenditure. 






£ 


8. 


d. 


Chief Secretary ... ... ... 


«•. 


717,926 


8 


6 


Attoniey*General ... ... ... 


... 


160,459 


18 


9 


Treasurer ... 


... 


416,133 


18 


7 


Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey 




619,765 


6 


11 


Commissioner of Public Works 


... 


668,137 


8 


2 


Commissioner of Trade and Cnitomt ... 


... 


110,822 


4 


10 


Postmaster-General ... 


... 1 161,374 


10 


8 


Special appropriations ... 


... 


473,848 


5 


9 


Total ... •■■ 


... 


£8,828,468 


8 


1 



74. The mean number of inhabitants during 1861, was 86,826, 
which shows the xevenue of that year to hare been equal to 
£6 ISs. per heaci, and the expenditure equal to £4 lis. 8d. per 
head. In 1800 tlie mean population was 689,387, or an increase 
since 1861 of upwards of six-fold, the revenue being in the propor- 
tion of £6 Ids. 8d., and the expenditure in the proportion of 
£6 198. 9d. to each man, woman, and child in the oolonj. 

75. In reference to the nature of the ])iiblic expenditure of this 
country, it should be borne in miud that it cannot fairly be 
measured with that of most other countries, until a distinction is 
made between what may be termed ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure. For example : in the Report of the Commissioners 
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appointed to inquire into tbe state df the Givil Semoe of Victoria, 
the expenditure was divided into two heads, the first embracing 
such functions as in all countries it is considered the duty of 
Goyemments to undertake^ such as the administration of justice, 
the prevention and punishment of crime, the collection and 
nianag-emeut of the public revenue, and the internal postal com- 
munication of the country ; and the second including many points 
which, from the very nature of things, older States are ex('m])ted. 
This will be best understood from the following extract iiom the 
Report of the Civil Service Commissioners : — 

<* It is a neoeBsaiy inddent of the imperfect stage of political deTelopment 
that pertains to a Tsvy young country, that the Government is obliged to 
undertake many functions from which, at a more advanced period of the 
country's growth, it is relieved, Tn addition to the ordinary duties of 
government, the Government of this rountry is compelled to conduct the 
business of a great landowner — to survey, to lease, and to sell its property, 
its town lots, its country lands iu pastures, and iis mines ; to construct 
and nudntain roads and bridges, and other works of puhUc utility ; to form 
railways and eleetric telegraphs ; to assist mnnicipaUties, road boards, 
mining boards and charitable institntioos { to establish and supervise light- 
houses, lunatic asylums, pounds and cemeteries, and to do many other acts 
which, in older countries possessing {similar institutions, arc effected either 
through private enterprise or through local exertion. Such undertakings 
may be, indeed, in our present circumstances unavoidable, but they form 
the principal part of the public expenditure, and their cost, like that of 
every extraordinary business conducted by Government, is necessarily 
greater than it will be when the progress of the country admits of these 
ftmctions being discharged by more suitable organs." 

76. In the same report a very careful analysis of the vuriottB 
items of expenditure was g-one into for the year 1859, and the 
conclusion come to was, that the total expenditure of that jear, 
amounting to £3,r)8d,59d, consisted of — ordinary expenditure 
amounting to £1,188,801, and of extraordinary expenditure 
amounting to £2^394,797: the latter thus being, in round 
nambersy three times as great as the former, or, more acearately, 
in the proportion of 100 to Sd'17. Dividing the expenditure for 
1860 in the same proportions, the extraordlDarj expenditure of 
that year would appear to hare been £2,157,585 5a, 4d., and the 
ordinary expenditure £1,070,882 Ids. 9d., which latter amount 
would haye necessitated the raising of a ravenue of £1 19s. 9d. 
only per head, instead of £5 19s. 9d., which was necessary to cover 
both the ordinary and extraordinary expenditure of the year. 
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Tariff. 

77. The following table gives an abstract of the Tariff of 
Yiotoria^ the quantities of dutiable articles which passed through 
the Customs, the duties paid upon each artide, and the total 
revenue of tbs Oustoms from all sources in 1860. 



TlBLB XXJV.—VlCTOBIA.— TaEIPF AMD CUSTOMS IUtBNUB, I860. 
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Public Dbbt. 
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?9. The total amoant which it is proposed to raise by loan for 
ndlwaj purposes is £8,000,000, of which as per table, £4,400,000 
had been taken up at the commenoement of 1861. The total 
amount required to complete the whole loan at the commencement 
of 1861 was, therefore, £d,600,000, of which £2,600,000 was to^ 
be raised in the English money market, and the remaining million 
to be subscribed in the colony. If the whole be taken up within 
the year 1861, the interest at 6 per cent., will after that period 
amount to £480,000 per annum. 

80. The Water and Sewerage Commission obtained power to 
assess and rate the inhabitants for water supply, and it is estimated 
that the revenue derivable in this manner will be primarily sufficient 
to pay the interest, and ultimately to repay the principal. The 
success of the railways is intimately dependent on the increase of 
the inhabitants of the colony and the development of their industry, 
through the connection of the capital with the gold fields and 
seaboard. The Melbourne and Geelong Corporation Loans could 
easily be wiped out by the sale, if necessary, of the unalien* 
ated land in Melbourne and Oeelong. 

Water Supply to Mslbournb and Sububbs. 

« 

81. In Melbourne and part of the surrounding districts there is 
an abundant and constant supply of water at high pressure from 
the Yan Yean reservoir. This in reality is an artificial lake, and 

is formed by the construction of an embankment 1053 yards in 
length and 80 feet in height, which connects two bluffs, between 
which had been the only outlet for the drainage of a watershed of 
about 4,600 acres. The lake or reservoir thus formed, covers an 
area of about 1,300 acres, or somewhat more than two square miles, 
the gi-eatest depth being 25 feet and the average 18 feet. The cubic 
contents in round numbers are about 38,000,000 of cubic yards, or 
6,422,000,000 gallons. It is 595 feet above the level of Melbourne, 
and distant about 19 miles from that city. The communication 
between the resenroir and the line of pipes is effected by a 3d*inch 
iron pipe, which is carried through Uie embankment at a leyel of 
three feet aboTo the bottom. The head of this pipe is fixed in a 
square tower well, with arrangements fi>r affording access to the 
▼aires, and for admitting water into the mains at heights of 8, 
10, and 17 fi»t firam the bottom. A second line of 9d-inch pipes 
has been carried tiirough the embankment^ affording the means 
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of doubling; the supply to Melboune whenever occasion maj 
arise. 

82. In addition to the watershed of 4,600 acres from which this 
reservoir is directly supplied^ a watercourse and tunnel have been 
constructed, connecting it with the River Plent)', and this addi- 
tional supply is availed of whenever the need arises. The gathering 
grounds of the Plenty are computed to contain an area of about 
60 square miles, which, taking" the estimated available rainfall of 
the Plenty Ranges, would, after the fullest allowance for loss by 
wast«, evaporation and all other causes, afford sufficient to fill the 
reservoir once and a-half annually. 

83. The cost of this g-i<rantic work has been about £820,000,* 
the money for which was raised by ( iovoi nment debentures bearing" 
6 per cent, interest. The expenditure was entrusted, by au Act of 
tlie Legislature, to the Water and Sewerage Commission, already 
referred to, whose duties and powers are now merged in the Board 
of Land and Works. The present income from the water supply 
is considerable (about £60,000), but this will be much increased as 
^e supfdj is extended through the various suburban districts, it 
being estimated that future extensions will yield about 70 per 
cent, per annum on the cost of such extension. 

84. The population of Melbourne and the surrounding districts 
is about 123,000 and it being estimated ^at the Yan Yean would 
suffice for the supply of 200,000 persons, at the rate of 100 g-allons 
per head per day, it will be mure than sufficient for the wuiils of 
the residents for many years to come. The sujiply to London is at 
the rate of 20 gallons per head per day; Wolverljamptou 11 
gallons; Nottin«rham 40 g-allons; Liverpool 11 gallons. The 
water is delivered in Melbourne, on tlie constiint service principle 
and at high pressure, and has proved of gi'eat value in extinguishing 
fires. It is also used as a motive power, and has also partially 
supplanted steam in driving machinery. 

Department of Public Works. 

85. The following Expenditure has been made by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in the ten years ending dlst December, 
1860, upon the various Works and Buildings specified : — 

• TUt amooBt liiGtad«s «speiidltim In inxkm items, anioiintInK In the wbole to £273,000 
wbleb the Commfietonon conridered ttioald not b« charEr«able agalnat the Ten Tean ediemat 

viz. : Temporary supply to MrlhnnrTic, £53,000. and cost of Tramway, £150,000$ eaipaiUMoM 
Sewerage, £i2,000 i bcaiUea supu'iluous plant, land, flre-plu^s, service- pipes, tie. 
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TABLS JQCVI.— TioiQBiA.— ExTFNDiTimB okw Pubuo Womma, 

1851-1860. 
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NoTE.-Tho KxpendltareandOoOllMliftiVVeiltMtellW JMT IMl,WaaBM 1*4149^109 tt., 

on ttte ISUi Bcpteoiber, 1161. 



WAGES AND CONSUMPTION. 
Wages. 

86. Neir coantries m snljaot to considerable flaetnatioDS in 
the rates of rennmeration paid for kbor^ and to this nde Yiotoria 
has not been an ezoeptioii. Bnt it is a remarkable hot, and at 
first sight contrary to the understood laws of supply and demand, 
that in those years when immigration has been at tiie highest, the 
rates of wa^es hare invariably risen above those of other years, 
and on cessation of iinmi|^ration there has followed a corresponding' 
depression. Thus in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, in which, 
respectively, the large numhers of 04,604, 92,312, and 83,410 
inamigrants arrived, the prices of lahor were higher than at any 
other pei iod in the history of the colon}'. In tlie four succeeding 
years, as fewer people arrived, wages declined somewhat, but still 
continued high until the last two years, when immigration having 
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falWa to onlj about 80,000 pvaoiu a ymt, tiw mtoi of labor, 
althongh stiU far aboYO those obtahiiBg in oldor eoontriea^ and, 
perhaps, also higher than those paid in any otiior British edoiiy, 
have been lower than at anj other period ainoe tiie disooreiy of 
gold. The following table diows the rates paid in 1804, the last 
of the liiroe years above mentioned, when, if efery tlie eflhet of the 
larf^G previous immigration should have been felt ; in 1857, when 
inimitrration had considerably declined; and in 1861, from the 
latest quoted rates of the present period. 



TABCB XXVn^YioiOBiA^BASU ov Labob, 1864, 1857, hid 1881. 
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1 


0 


0 


0 


15 


0 


Sheuen per 100 sheep sheeied, do, 


8 


0 


0 


0 17 


6 


Shearing not 


Artisan Labor. 














commenced. 




1 


13 


0 


0 


16 


0 


0 


14 


0 


Plasterers da, do. ... ... 


t 


10 


0 


0 16 


0 


0 It 


0 


oricKiayers ao., uo. ••• 


1 


8 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


12 


0 


Carpenters do., do. ... 


1 


8 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


11 


0 


Blacksmiths do., do. ... 


I 


10 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


10 


0 


S£&tamtb~Malss and Mabrisd 




















GoiTPf.n. 




















Married couples, without family. 




















per annum, with rations 


115 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


70 


0 


0 


Married cou])le8, with family, do. 


95 


0 


0 


70 


0 


0 


65 


0 


0 


Han Cooks do., do. ... ... 


100 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


60 


0 


0 


Grooms do., do. ... 


85 


0 


0 


55 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Gardeners 


90 


0 


0 


60 


0 


0 


55 


0 


0 


Seryakts — Fkmaubs. 




















Cooks per annnm, with rations 


60 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


Laundresses do , do. ... 


45 


0 


0 


35 


0 


0 


35 


0 


0 


General servants do, ... ••• 


35 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


Housemaids do., do. ... ••. 


S8 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


S5 


0 


0 


Nursemaids do, do. ... 


86 


0 


0 


85 


0 


0 


86 


0 


0 


• 

MiscBLLAmtOTO Labos. 




















General laborers per dajtWithont 




















rations ... ••* 


0 


12 


6 


0 


9 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Stondbreakers per cubic yard, do. 


0 10 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


8 


8 
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87. The only class whose wages h'we not fallen to any great 
extent; has been that of female domestic servaats; and it is a 
significant &ct that female immigrants hare constantly been 
brought to our shores under the auspices of Government^ whilst 
other assisted immigration has for several years been all bat 
stopped ; and, also, that hr the last two years, the net immigration 
of females has exceeded that of males in the proportion of 140 
females to every 100 males in 1859, and in the proportion of 213 
females to every 100 males in 1860, without creating any reduc- 
tion in the rates of female labor. 

Prices and Consumption. 

88. In respect to the general reduced rate of wages already 
alluded to, it must not be lost sight of that although at one time 
the artisan or laborer was receiving in actual money, a far 
higher emolument than at present, yet the cost of almost every 
article required for the use of himself and family has declined in 
even a greater ratio than his own earnings. An attempt has been 
made in the following table, to show what has been about the 
actual weekly cost of living to an artisan and his &mily during 
the terms for which the rates of wages liave been given:*— 

Table XXIX— Victobia.— Cost o» Living. — Estimate of the Weekly 

EZPSNIHTDBS OV THB FaMZLT OV AM AftTlSAir, COHSISTIHQ OV A MAH, 

BIS wms, Aim THBSB oanrDBBir, or 1654> 1857, abb iir tbb ntBSBMr 
Tbar. 



Upon tbe sappoaitlon of Uie foUowtng 


18B4. 


18ft7. 


■ 

1861. 


BaMs of CoBMUivtleiit fee. 










£ 


«. 


<L 


£ 


9, 


d. 


& 


«. 


dl 


Bread, 28 lbs. 


• • • 




0 


12 


6 


0 


6 


8| 


0 


5 


3 


Beef or Mutton, 21 lbs. 


••* 


0 


15 


9 


0 


12 


3 


0 


6 


10 


Potatoes, 21 tbt. 




... 


0 


5 10| 


0 


2 lOi 


0 


I 


0 


Flour, 5 Ibt. ... 




•». 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


2i 


0 


I 


0 


Tea, lib. 


• ■ • 


... 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


2 


9 


Sugar, 6 lbs. ... 


* • • 


*•• 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


2 


3 


Soapi3lbs. ... 




... 


0 


I 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


9 


Candles, 2 lbs. 


• 


. • . 


0 


I 


6 


0 


1 


4 


0 


1 


2 


Milk, 7 pints ... 




••« 


0 


7 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


2 


4 


Butter, 2 lbs.... 


■ •• 


•*• 


0 


9 


0 


0 


5 


6 


0 


8 


0 


Firewood, \ ton 


•«» 


••* 


0 


12 


6 


0 


6 


0 


0 


4 


0 


"Water, 1 load 




••* 


0 


10 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Rent of a cottage 


• • • 


... 


2 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


6 


0 


Clothing 

School Fees for children*! edu- 


0 


15 


0 


0 


10 


-) 


0 


6 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


cation 

Total Weekly Ex 
























penditiire 




7 


0 


3»| 


3 


13 


4i 


2 


7 


4 
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89. The weekly wages of an artaaan, if working foil ttme> would. 
In 1854, at SOs. a day, amount to £9 a week ; in 1867, at 15s. 
a daj, thej would amount to £4 IQs. a week ; and at the present 
time> at ISs. a day, they would amount to £8 ISs. a week. Thus in 

1854 he would have each week £ 1 19s. 8d. above his wag«s; in 1857 
he would havo 16s. 7^d. ; and at the present time £1 4s. 8d. 
— the latter being a surplus actually in excess of that of the 
middle period, and in power of purchusinti", certainly far above that 
of the first. Of course it is impossiljle to say to what extent in 
the different years deductions should be made for non-emplovment ; 
but supposing the da3's lost were on the whole equal, the compari- 
son would lemain &ir. The climate of Victoria is so far favorable 
to out- door operations throughout the year, that but little broken 
time is made in consequence of the weather. Since 1856 the recog- 
nised laboring day of Victoria has been limited to eight hours. 

Alcoholic Dbink. 

90. During 1860, 1,8^^98 gallons of spirits were imported or 
manu&ctured in the colony, and 218,268 gallons were exported 
during the year, leaving a residue of 1,105,180 g^allons, or an 
average of 2*05 gallons available for the consumption of each 

individual of the population. The excess of imports over exporti^, 
of wine, beer, and cider, was 3,454,323 gallons, giving*, inde- 
pendently of that made in the colony, an averag-e of 6'4 gallons to 
each individual ; or, of spirits, wine, beer, and cider, an average of 
Si gallons to each individual. 

91. Comparing these res\dts with those of former years a great 
decrease in the present consumption of spirituous and fermented 
liquors is indicated. In 1850, the year prior to the gold discovery, 
418 gallons of spirits and 6*46 gallons of imported beer, wine, and 
dder, or a total of 10*64 gallons was the quantity available Ibr 
the consumption of each individual in the colony; and during 1854, 
the year when the gold excitement was at its highest, the excess 
of imports over exports, of spirits, and of beer, wine, and cider, was 
equal to 6*84 gallons of the former and 12*65 gallons of the latter, 
making a total of 19 gallons to each individual. 

92. It is but right to say, however, that a considerable quantity 
of illicit distillation is supposed to be at present carried on, which 
probably, was not the case formerly to so great an extent, and 
therefore the figiires doubtless do not denote the total spirits con- 
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lamed in 1800. Tha wine which has heen made in Hie eolonj is 
itill inoonnderable, Imt brewing has heen an important cobnial 
indnstiy over the whole of the periods^ and therefore the figmes 
giyen do not by any means represent the total quantity of malt 
Hqaors available for use during the years cited. 



ACCUMULATION. 

Savings' Banks. 

93. On the let July, 1853^ thera were but four Savings' 
Banks in Yietmiay via., in Melboumey Geelong, Portland, and 
Bdftst In these was deposited at that date the sum of 
£142,054 16s. Od., by 2,649 depositors. In 1856 one of these 
useful in8tituti0iis was established at Castlemaine; in 1860 two 
were founded, via., at Sandhurst and Ballaarat ; in 1869 two more, 
yiz.y at Maryborough and Warmambool ; and in the present year, 
one has commenced operations at Kyneton, making a total of ten 
Savings' Banks now existing in the colony. Their progress from 
year to year will be found in the following table : — 



TABLE ZZSO-VioiOBXA.— Satihob* BisKg.— Nxiiibbb of DxronroBS^ 
AMoum ov TBMn Biujroai» jjkd Atbbaob to Saob, 1858-18S1. 









N'umtjor of 


1 

Total Amoont of 


Avorago 




Date. 




I>epo«ltora. 


Depofittan' Baianoea. 


BaUuoe. 










£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


At Ist Jnlj, 1868 


« ... 


a,549 


142,654 15 6 


55 19 3 


M 


1854 


••* 


9,761 


180,020 5 7 


65 4 0 


ft 


1855 


... 


2,502 


173,090 1 11 


69 3 7 


•» 


18S6 




8,620 


245,928 7 10 


67 18 8 


n 


1857 


... 


5,682 


374,868 9 8 


65 19 6 


w 


1858 


*.« 


7,232 


432,250 10 0 
468,778 10 11 


59 15 4 . 


n 


1859 


... 


8,854 


52 18 11 


»» 


1860 


... 


10,135 


484,500 19 11 


47 16 1 


81tt March, 1861 


... 


11,349 


640^622 13 10 


47 12 9 



94. Of the 11,349 accounts open on the 31st March, 1861, 
7,667 were those of male, and 3,692 those of female, depositors. 

96. The respective number of Depositors, and total Amounts of 
Depositors' Balances in the various Savings' Banks on the 31st 
March, 1861, w^ as follow 
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TABLE XXXL—YiCTOSiA.— Depositors ur Savtsob* Bammm, axd 

Amoumt of xhjur Balakcss, 1861. 



flam* 






Nan. 


Total Amotmt of 

Di-[iositor»' 
Bolaacci. 












£ 




d. 


Melbourne 






2,265 


6,581 


341,706 


10 


11 


Geelonp 


. • « 


1,175 


597 


1,772 


75.256 


14 


4 


Portlaud 




162 


80 


242 


8,837 


19 


11 


Belfast 




56 


26 


81 


2,109 


S 


7 


Castlemaine ••• 


•■. 


414 


157 


571 


21,334 


8 


3 


Sandhurst 


••• 


831 


273 


1,104 


55,184 


5 


6 


BallttMit 


•a. 


688 


S84 


772 


29»987 


9 


0 


Maryborough ... 


••• 


57 


18 


75 


2,325 


19 


10 


Warrnarabool ... 


... 


77 


33 


110 


3,317 


4 


0 


K^ueton 


• • • 


32 


9 


41 


612 


19 


6 


Total 




7,657 




11,849 


1 540,622 18 10 



96. The Mowing is a Chmifioatioii of 4h6 Depomton' 
BabneeB in all iJie SaTings' Banks in the oolonji on iha Ist July, 
I860:— 



TABLE XXXII. — YiCTOEiA — Savings' Bahkb. — CLAasmCMJmK 0I> 

DsPOSiTS, 1860. 



Claasiflcatloa. 


Depositors. 


AiuouDta, 








£ M. d. 


Not exceeding £20 ..* 


••• 


4,666 


32,397 12 6 


Prom £20 to £50 ... 


.. * 


2,555 


81,292 12 1 


iesO to £100 ... 


•*• 


1,588 


105,880 8 9 


„ £100 to X150 ... 


••* 


660 


78,526 15 9 


„ £150 to £200 ... 


... 


267 


45,769 2 3 


Exceeding £200 


a • • 


449 


140,834 14 2 


TMal 


*•• 


10^185 


484^500 19 11 



Friendly Societies. 

97. Numerous praisenrotihy eiforts have been irom time to 
time made under the provisions of the FHendlj Societies' Act, 
with a view to the establishment of institutions, for the relief of 
members during nskuBss, for the payment of sums at dealli, and 
for annuities in old age. The existing' Societies consist chiefly of 
the Lodg-es of Odd Fellows, and the Courts of Ancient Foresters. 
A disposition has been shown to place these clubs under the 
protection of the law^ and to follow protessional advice not only 
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in the caloolatioii of the piemiumB and .benefitB, but also in the 
necessary laying out of aooumnlating fiinds at oompound interest. 
As popdation inereases, and the habits of the people become more 
settled, it is hoped that prosperous Friendly Societies will form a 
striking feature in the social economics of ^e industrial orders of 
Victoria. Seeing that the laws of sickness, mortality, and the 
duration of life have now been reduced to the requirements of 
exact science, it remains but lor the practical coinmon sense of the 
masses to use them, under professional guidance, in such wise, as 
to avoid much, if not all, of the lamentable consequences hitherto 
entailed upon the great bulk of mankind in the old world, by 
periods of illness unprovided for, premature death, and indigent 
old age. 

Banks and Banking. 

98. A full and faithfiil history of Banking in Victoria would 
throw a flood of light on many interesting points of political and 
social economy; and the notes on Banks and Banking" here 
given will, few as they are, he of some service towards a future 
statistical history to be written hereafter. 

99. The following is a List of the Banks carzying on business 
in Victoria : — 

Table XXXIU. — Victubia. — Banks, Number of Bbakches, £tc., 1861. 



i 

Vmdm of Biak. 


No. of 
Brandies 
•n ithlii the 

Colony. 


Head Office, 
whore ritosts. 


The following have no local 






Proprietmy :— 






1. Bank of Australasia 


10 


London 


2. Union Bank of Australia 


10 


London 


3. Bank of New South Wales 


10 


Sidney 


4. London Chartered Bank of 


10 


London 


Australia 






5. English, Seotlish, and Aut- 


8 


London 


tralian Chartered Bank 






6, Oriental Bank Corporation 


15 


London 


The following are local 






Banks: — 






7. Bank of Victoria 


15 


Melbourne 


8. Colonial Bank of Auaira- 


7 


Melbourne 


lasia 






9. National Bank of Austra- 


10 


Melbourne 


lasia 







Has also 4 Agencies for 
tiie purduweof Gold 



Including Head Office 
Including Head Offloe 

Indnding Head Ofiee 
and ' 
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100. The general moyement of Banking operations in Victoria 
is given in a condensed form in the preceding tables of assets and 
liabilities. They have been constructed from the various sworn 
returns fbmished quarterly by the several Banks to the Gk>yem- 

meiit, and include the first returns made for the colonv of Victoria 
after its separation fi*oai New ^'outh Wales on the 1st of July, 
1851. The effect of the f^old discovenes on colonial Banking* 
operations may lie estimated by the diflerence between the ligures 
for 1851 and 1853. 

Note Cihculatiox. 

101. Ill order to obtain the net circulation, the amounts oppo- 
site to "Notes in Circulation, " as shown in Table XXXIV., should 
be reduced bj the amounts of the "Notes of other Banks/' which 
appear amongst the assets, because such notes, being held merely 
for the purpose of surrender to the respective Banks of Issue, are 
as efiectuaUy retired from circulation as if they bad been so sur- 
rendered. In regard to "Balances due to other Banks" and 
"Balances due from other Bank?," although the quarterly returns 
profess to represent the assets and liabilities within the colony of 
Victoria only, it has been the practice to include under these 
headings the balances due to and from other banks and branches 
without the colony, which disturbs to some extent the g-eneral 
effect of the returns as an index to the banking accommodation 
afforded to colonists ; but it is manifest, that if such balances 
without the colony had not been introduced, the total of the 
balances due to, and due from, the banks between themselves 
must be equal; consequently, in estimating the indebtedness of 
the banks to the colony or the contrary, these lines of information 
should be disregarded. 

103. Applying Hiese observations to the above tables, we arrive 
at the results of " Indebtedness of and to the Public" as shown 
in the following table. The value of these results is, however, 
interfered with by the fact that in the quarterly returns, from 
which they are deduced, no distinction is made between Govern- 
ment balances and those of private individuals j ^till, as the ordi- 
nary operations on the Government account would not produce 
any marked fluctuations — and as the exceptional expenditure of 
Government has been for railways (which in England would be 
the work of phvate enterprise), they may in their general e^'ect be 
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itkea as hidieatingf the relntion bebreen tlie biiikiiif^ freOito of 

the colony and the development of its industry. 

Tablb XXXVL— YiOTOBUL—IxiimTBDirsM or thb Fubuo to the Basks 

CONTRASTED WITH TBM AMOiniT OV IiIABIUnBS DUB BT THB BaMKS TO 

THB Public. 



Due by the Banks to the Pub- 
lie (M Ctronlailflii, JDcpo- 

SlU,&C.) 

Indebtedness of the Public to 
tiM Banks (as BUIt ttndcr 
DlMOunt, fte.) •• 

Plus Balances .. .. 
mnoB Balancea 



103. It will be seen by the line "Plus Balances" that from 
1851 to 1857, both inciusiTe, the banks had not lent in this 
colony any of Uieir own capital, but simply a portion of the 
deposits and circulation, leaving unemployed in their hands, over 
the fi>ur yean, sums varying from £131,837 to £4,580,317 ; 
whereas from 1858 to 1861, botii inclusive, as appears by the 
line Minus Balances," the banks had lent to the colonists the 
whole of the deposits and circulation, and, in addition, sums 
varying from £425,626 to £1,24?,:^24. 

lO-t. The banks, with one exception, did not allow interest on 
deposits until the year 1855. On the 30th September in that year 
the— 

£ 

AmoDntofdeporit declared as bearing Interest, was ... 156,200 
Id 1857 it had reached ... ... ... ... 1,0S7,S62 

» 1858 

n ^859 „ ^c. ... .4|9S3(940 

If 1861 I, ... ... ... ... 4,692,581 

These sums form, of course, part of the gross amount of deposits 
appearing in Table XXXTV. 

106. No attempt is hero made t-o show the aggregate capital 
and reserve funds of the lirst six banks named in Table XXXIII., 
or the profits which they have divided; because the amounts 
given under these particular heads in the quarterly returns apply 
not only to Victoria, but to the other Australian colonies, the 
Mauritius, India, China, and London, 

F 2 
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1851. 



1863. 



811,787 17^6,970 
615,SI2'2,766^53 



185». I 1857. 



18d8. i 18A9. I 1M6I. 



1%,475 4,580^17 



6,493,964 8,316,697 |7,S79,S18 8,141,270.8,848,464 

ill 

4,679,M4 8.194360 7,999.244 9.388 .fi94 9,286,328 



1,813,4.M> 121,637 — I — 
-> j — 42ft,626^1,a47,334 



437,864 



u 

106 The amoTtnts of capital paid up, and of reserve' fbnda in 
lihe three local banks on the dOth June, 1861, stood thnsr— 

PaM-npCiVltaL TXmm Fund. 

Bank of Victoria ... ... £600,000 £86,000 

Colonial Bank of Australasia ,.. 312.500 50,000 

National Bank of Austialaaia ... 229,261* ... 9,000 



Jgl,041,761 ... £144,000 

107. Tlie circulation of n-old coin is considerable, but the real 
amount lias not been ascertained. 

108. The coinag-e of tlie Sydney mint has been made a legal 
tender within this colony, displacing' (as a natural consequence) 
tlie Imperial coinage, which has gradually found its way to India, 
China, and England. A negociation is in progress with the 
Imperial GoTemment far the establishment of a mint at Mel- 
bourne, notwithstanding that the privilege of an Imperial circn- 
lation has hitherto been refused. 

Gold Mining Assooiations. 

109. It is now little more than two years smce mining on a 
large scale by public companies was undertaken In Victoria. 
Previous to that period, gold mining was entirely conducted by 

parties of working- miners on the co-operative system. Great 
success g-enerally attended their labors, and this was an induce- 
ment for the investment in mining* operations of a small portion of 
the surplus capital of the country, a great deal of which was lying 
unemployed in the banks, bearing a very small rate of interest. 
When a party of miners got down to the water's level their efforts 
were paralysed, and it became a necessity to obtain powerfiil 
pumping machinery, to enable them to follow the gold-bearing 
leads to a greater depth. This required capital. The claims were 
valued at a* certain amount (generally much too high), and the 
public were invited to combine for the purpose of erecting pumping 
and improved croshing machinery for reducing the ore. Occa- 
sional success engendered a speculative qnrit^ which was taken 
advantage of for the purpose of bringing upon the market 
many worthless claims, and great public loss ensued. At a 
moderate calculation the capital of companies which have become 
defunct during the last two years wis half-a^million sterling. 
Although lost to the original proprietors^ this money has not been 

* Till* loclodM tbe amount paid up in South AiutraUa, retained and employed tliera. 
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wholly lost to the country. The expendituio in wages benefited 
the mining community, and fostered the manu&cturing and 
trading interests to a considerable extent, and in several instances, 
after the ftihire and abandonment of its property by the share- 
holders, a fresh proprietaiy became possessed of the mine and 
plant at a moderate price, and achicTed signal success. In the 
official list of the Melbourne Stock Exchange there are quoted 
about twenty companies paying diyidends with tolerable regularity. 
The subscribed capital of these companies amounts to £;U5,000, 
and the paid-up capital to £.'300,000. One ui' thL'su lia< a cujiitjil 
of £6*2,000, (wo of about £40,000, and the rest are under £20,000 
each, the lowest being- £1,500. The Clunes Company has paid in 
four years £190 in divit.eiids on each £15 paid-up share (efjual to 
£320 per cent, per annum); the Hercules Company lias jKiid in 
twelve months jC172*on £2'30 paid-up; the Ajax 5?Ti per cent, on 
its paid-up capital, in three months; the Catherine Keef Company 
8s. 3d. on lis. per share paid, in less than a year; and the 
Yaughan Company 37^ per cent, in about six months. No divii* 
dend has been paid at a less rate than fire per cent. Of mining* 
companies, which although gold«yielding are not yet dividend- 
paying there are thirty*seven recognized in the Stock Exchange 
list They represent £880,000 subscribed, and £720,000 paid-up 
capital. Many of these are, through bad management, in a most 
precarious conditl<m, and will probably be wound up, and the 
works paid for by the present shareholders will benefit fiiture 
proprietors. The system of management is but imperfectly 
understood, and money which should be available for dividend 
is con.stantlv frittered aw uy in costly official !>tal}" uud ill-judi^eil 
works. The wages system has been found unsuitable, and strong 
eflPorts are now being made to initiate the tribute system, or in 
other words, for the working miner to assume his fair quota of risk. 
Under this latter sj'stera the associated shareholders find tlie 
costly machinery and plant, and fair and previously agreed upon 
proportions of the gold are awarded to the capitalist for his 
investment, and to the miners for their labor. As a whole, mining 
by public companies, judged by the actual results in gold, would 
necessarily be pronounced a fiulure, but the shortness of the period 
tenders it un&ir to judge the matter solely by this standard, as 
much wholesome experience has been gained, and the way for 
future Buccess has been securely paved. 
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INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 

Ebugation. 

110. By the number of persons MS to si^ their names to the 
Marriage Regieter-sheets in each year, it is evident that the adult 
population of Victoria possesses a higher degree of literary instruc- 
tion than is enjoyed by that of Grreat Britain ; and it is therefore 
not surprising that both the colonial legislature and colunial families 
should have made for years past, earnest and well-directed efforts to 
secure to the rising generation the blessings of a good education. 

University. 

111. Tlie University of Melbourne has been open six years, and 
its degrees are reckoned as equal to those of the English Univer- 
sities. A recent report by Sir Redmond Barry, its Chancellor, 
affirms that, '^In addition to the training for the degrees in Arts, 
upon a scale of compulsory instruction more comprehensive than 
that in many other uniTersitieS| Schools have heen opened for 
confisrring degrees in Law, and for teaching the useful arts of 
Architecture, Civil Engineering and Surveying. The numher of 
matriculated students is 36, of those atten<Hng lectures in law 63, 
and of those attending lectures in civil engineering and surveying 
15, giving a total numher of 104, of whom ninety on the whole 
attend the various lectures with a regularity and attention from 
which guod expectations of their ultimate success may be reason- 
ably entertained." The National Museum of Natural History, 
and Manufactures and Mining, attached to the University under 
Professor McCoy, is a source of much popular instruction. It 
was visited in the year 18G0 by 35,204 persons. 

Schools. 

112. There are several Collegiate and Grammar Schools con- 
nected with the larger denominations, such as the Church of 
England, the Roman Catholic, and the Presbyterian. Primary 
and secondary instruction is for the most part given under the 
Denominational and National School Boards. In the year 1851, 
^e total number of schools in the colony was ascwtained to 
amount to 129^ and the numher of scholars to 7,060« At the 
commencement of 1861 the schools were found to have increased 
to 880, and the number of soholam to 51^668. The aid reonved 
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from GoTonimoiit and tlio extent of school fees and other con- 
tributions^ together with ^be number of schools and scholars 
under the three divisions of Denominationali National and Private 
Schools, are given in the following* table: — 



Table XXXVII. — Victokia. — ISlmmahy ojt Hchoolu, 1860. 
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113. It is beHeved that there are few of the Victorian children 
who do not aoquirs some degree of scholastic instmotion, and verj 
vigorous effi>rt8 are being made by the various denominations and 
othersy to secure a system at once just, ii-ee, comprehensive, and 
eeonomicfll, that shall ensure a good intellectnal, moral, and 
reliprious education, to every child in the community capable of 
receiviun- instruction. All the religious denominatioua have Sun- 
day Schools. 

Adult Education. 

114. For Adults nicrht schools have been established in various 
parts of the colony. In addition may be mentioned the institu- 
tions intended for the already well instructed, such as the Koyai 
Society, the Mechanics' Institate and other societies to the number 
of nearly fifty, in Melbourne and its suburbs alone* Further, 
there is the Melbourne Public Librar}', which was opened on the 
11th Februazy, 18d6. The following table will show the progress 
of this admirable institution : — 

Tablb XXX VUL — VicTOBiA. — Mklboubhb Public L]BaABT.~TBB 
NcMBaa or Books aiid Visitom »ox 1866 to 1861. 
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tlS. The number of books at prssent amounts to fS9,120, which 
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were fmrchased at a cost of £35,000. The aiae of the buildiDg is 
145 feet long', 50 feet wide, and 50 ftet high, and its total ooet 
£36,000. 

116. In connection with the Melbourne Public Library there ie 
a MuBenm of Art, respecting which the following; partienlars will 

prove interesting- : — 



Tablb XXXIX. — Victoria. — Melbourne Museum of Art, opened ow 
THB S4th May, 1861, by His Excellency thb Qovxrkor of Victoria. 



Date. 


Naniber of Vlaiton. 


Open from 12 to 4 p.m. daUjr. 


June ... ... 


4,778 




July ... ... 


4,002 




August 


4.577 





117. The Museum of Art contains the following : — 

1 . Library of Pinoks connected with Art and Architecturei» 

2. Collection of Antique and Modern Sculpture. 

3. Collection of Works of Art from the South Kensington Museum-— 

Collection A. — Electrotypes of Arms and Vases. 
Collection &— Fictile iTories (Diptychs and Toptycha, from 
tho cariiest Christian timet). 

4. Collection of Fhotographa ftom the London Afchiteetnral Photo- 

graph Sod^y *, and of Photographs bj the best artists of 
Europe. 

5. The Works published by the Arundel Sodety— (Books, Eograr- 

ings, Photographs). 

6. Statuettes of Venus and Cupid, in Porcelain, being an Art Union 

Prize, presented to the Museum of Art, ^ 

7. Collection of Cuts of the Seals of the Sovereips of Great Britain. 

8. Collection of Casts of the ConTontnal and Corponite Peals of 

England. 

9. Collection of Casts of Seals. 

10. Collection of Metals and Coins. 

11. Collection of Arms and Implements, Matwork, ^c, i'rom the Jb'yi 

Islands. 

12. Collection of Indian Fire Arms, Swords, Shields, &C. 

13. Collection of Arms and Implements used by the natives of 

Australia. 

14. Collection of Spears and Weapons from Savage Island, Ut. 19* 

Sonth Fkicifle Oce^n. 

118. In eight of the other principal towns of the colony public 
Libraries have been founded, and these leoeive, periodically/dnpli« 
cate books on loan from the Melbonme Library. It is proposed 

to extend this boon to several other places as soon as accommoda* 
tion shall have been provided by the local authorities. 
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The Press. 

119. The extent of publishing* in Victoria is a natural conse- 
quence of the incessant mental activity of its inhabitants. In 
Melbourne alone, of newspnpers and periodicals, there are three 
daily, thirty-one weekly, ten fortnightly, ten monthly, one quar- 
terly, and one annually, or nearly fifty in oil. Throughout the 
whole of Victoria the number of periodical publicadoDS amounts 
to nearly one hundred. These, of course, are exclusiye of the 
scientific and other reports made yearij and at other interrals, by 
the heads of Goyca-nment departments, to the Legislature. 

Public Wobsuip. 

130. In the year 18fil, the total number of places of Pablio 
Worship in yictoria, including temporary structures and priyate 
dwellings, was recorded as thirty -nine. The number of persons 
oflciating was forty^^ne, and the amount of room was estimated to 
he ayailable for about fifteen thousand people. At the end of 1800, 
there were recorded 874 places of worship, which number is known 
to be under rather than over the mark, and the available room was 
estimated as sufficient for 150,000 persons. The number of clerjry of 
different denominations registered as leg-al celebrants of marriage in 
Victoria at the present time, will be seen by the following table : — 

Tablb XL.— TiOToaiA. — Kuubke ov Clvkot Begistbbsd 9t the Rbois- 

TRAR-GeNERAL rNDER THE MaRRIAOE AoT 22 VICTORIA NOw 70, VOB 

xu£ SOLEMNIZATION ov Mabbiaqb, Isx &E¥Tmu»Ea^ 1861. 

Church of England .„ ,„ 81 

Roman Catholic Church ... ••• ... ... ••• 42 

Presbyterian Church ... ... ,,, ... ... 71 

Free Presb^teriau S^nod ... ... ... ... ... 8 

United FresbTterian Syaod ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Wealeyan Church ... ... ... ... ... 49 

Cwgregatiooal Union ... as 

Baptist Church... ... ... «.. ... ... 22 

Primitive .Methodist Church ... .,. ... ••• ... 13 

United Methodist Froe Charch ... .*■ ... ... ... • 

Bible Christians ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Christian Israelites ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Free Church of England ... ... ... ... ... • 1 

Unitiriant **• ... ••• ••• ••• I 

I>iMipIes of Christ 

Independents (unconnected with mj distinetiTe denomination) ... 4 

Gennan Lutheran Qinrch ... ... ... 4 

340 
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121. This number giTes one rdigious teacher to otoij 1,689 of 
the total population. 

££NBVOLBNT INSTITUTIONS. 

123. Not Ibe least gratifying trait in the features of Victorian 
progress is die imgnidging publie and private benevolence 

evidenced by the constniction and maintenance in so young a 
countr}'- of its numerous Hospitals, Orplianages, and Benevolent 
Asylums. The following table exhibits the extent of our public 
charities. The amount of private bene taction^ also, is great; but, 
for the purpose of the statist, it can never be accurately known ; — 

Table XLl. — Yiciobia. — Hospitals, Benevoleki Asylums, O&pham 

Asylums, Etc., 1860. 
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Orphan Asylums . . 
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Time and space compel me to condnde this brief and imperfect 
sketch. Large masses of materia], further indicative of progress, 
I am compelled for the present to leaye untouched. 

W. H. A. 
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VEGETATION OP THE COLONY, 

XBPJECIAtiLT Uf BBFEEEKCfi TO ITS BSaOUBCEB. 
■KROUED n 

FERD. MUELLER, M.D., Ph. D., F.R.S. 



NoiTB of the wide tracts of the AnstnHaii Gontiiient exhibit within 
an area eqaal to that of the colony of Victoria a physical aspect 
and a vegetation equally diyersified ; and peihaps few other parts of 
this continent are destined for the development of resources so 
manifold, and an industxy so varied, as have beg-un already to 
enliven a territory which, until a few deeennia since, remained an 
unknown wilderness. 

Oiir eastern and southern forest ranges enjoy a subtropical 
serenity of climate, arising- not only from the shelter which the 
hitrh mountain chains of Tasmania afford agninst the cold antarctic 
breezes to our oj'positc cniist. but rosultinj>' also from a mitig-ation 
oF the winter tenij)eratuie, wljich a mild, aerial, and oceanic 
curient from extensive tropical latitudes exercise on the south- 
eastern coast tracts. 

In most of the sontlicrn littoral regions of Victoria, especially 
in the forest districts, luxuriates a vegetation preponderant in 
Tasmanian types, thus at once pointing to the coolness and 
humidity of an almost insular climate. 

Majestic alpine chains, stretching chiefly through the north- 
eastern part of the Victorian territory, blend in their vegetation 
many endemic plants with such forms of vegetable life as otherwise 
are restricted to the Tasmanian island. 

The desert tracts, separated but by few meridians fi'om regions 
in which tlie snow never entirely melts, surround the observer with 
expressions of the animated and vegetative creation, which often 
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bear aDalof^y or resemblance to thoeeof the more central depressions 
of the Austi-alian continent. 

Interjaoeiit between these more prominent physical features of 
this country, mostly lowlands extend, or gentle mountainous tractn, 
usually watered and eztensiTely adapted for culture, although 
often interrupted by heathy diifb, swampy or morassy depressions, 
and by those hills and valleys on the golden treasures of which 
the continued rapid development of our industry so materiaUy 
depends. 

The disparity of the physical conditions of each of the main 

districts, as sketched out on this occasion, renders it necessary to 
consider, in however rapid a g^lance, the natural vegetable products 
and their agronomic and horticultural capabilities distinctly. 

Under so genial a climate as that of East Gipps Land, an 
exuberance of sub-tropical forms of vegetation extends from the 
south-eastern frontier of the colony to the environs of Lake King. 

A stately fan-palm (Livistonia Australis) raises its lofty slender 
stems to a height of 80 feet, assigning there for the noble order 
which it represents, the most southward extended geographical 
latitude. Its terminal bud affords the palm^cabbage, whilst the 
leaves are much sought as material for the manuiaoture of hats. 
It is in this district where the Eucalyptus vegetation recedes to a 
great extent befiire trees of Indian l^pe with umbrageous dense 
horizontal foliage. Species of Amene, Acrmiyehm, meuM, 
Supoma^ Ulaoeai^vsj Angophoraf adorn here the forests, many 
of them valuable for the quality of their timber, which as yet has 
been but little subjected to the tests of the practical artisan. 

The genus Eucal3rptus, predominant in almost every part of 
Australia, is here partially represented by species restricted to the 
eastern coast-tracts of the continent, including the Bloodwood 
{Eucalyptus corymbosa), the Woolly But (^J:]ucalyptu6 WooUsiana), 
the sj)urious Mahogany {EtLcalyptus hotryoides).* Intricate masses 
of parasites, comprising species of Oissvs, CelastruSy Stiphania, 
Marsdenia, Thylophora, SmiloiVj and Eustrephmy overnm often the 
highest trees of these forests, and a few epiphytal Orchids of the 
genera Dendrobium and Sarcockilus form here the scattered 
outposts of main masses of plants of East Australia. With better 
access, to this part of the country, its great humidity, together 

* Reference to the respective qoalltles of these timbers and other articles yielded by our flora, 
MS fooocr or lii«r ATittdiltfbr tadwtty and conii^^ 
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with moth &oility for irrigation, will render it adapted for the 
growth of rice and other oultnie planti of the sab-tropieal lone, 
rice heing cnltivatfld under the same isothermal aone in the 
northern honisphere. The cotton plant is also likdj to prosper 
in these distriets snffieientlj to render its fntitre enltore reraune- 
rative, whilst the Chinese tea and a superior kind of tol»acco wili 
probably be produced in reg-ions climatically so much favored. 
Ascending- the rivers of Eastern Gipps Land, the trareller soon 
relinquishes the luxuriant vegetation of the warm littoral valleys ; 
trees and shrubs of a hardier constitution g-raduallj appear, — 
Eucalyptus 8|>erips forminn;- ag*ain on mo«t places tlip principal 
timber, amongst whicli Eucalyptus coriacea and Eucalypins 
Ounnii are most prevalent, — imtil beyond the elevation of 4000 
feet the forest lanSeSy under the iniluence of a colder temperature, 
decrease in size, and at heights above 6000 feet cease to ezist^ 
unless struggling for existence on a few and sheltered localities, 
then reduced to a dimuttiti?e si»>) whilst at heights approaching 
to 6000 feet^ the inclemency of a long protracted winter season 
admits no longer of the existence of woody plante on loealitiea 
where the hrief summer derelopes only dwarf grasses and depressed 
truly Alpine herhs^ many of great hsauty. 

Still not all parte of our snowy mountains will remain fat ever 
Qnoocu|tted. Ifany delightliil Talleys and plateaus, oilen well 
grassed, will probably ere long become available for pasture 
ground, truly an Australian Highland. Above tlie nuiin sources 
of the rivers the access from valley to valley, and fi*oin table-land 
to table-land, is usually easy, and interi-upted but by fordable 
brooks. Nothing can surpass the dulig-htful effect produced by a 
glance over the verdant highland valleys in the midst of summer 
after an ascent from tlie perhaps parched plains of the lowland 
through the jungle of the lower ranges to the open lofty heighte 
and the pure light atmosphere of the Australian Alps. Here it is 
where probably the llama or alpaca will enjoy a climate most 
congenial to these useful animals. Here the red and fallow deer 
would browse on a Tegetation in many respecte similar to that of 
their natiYO countries \ and here, with the animals of the colder 
aooes also, many hardy fruito and other useful plante could be 
rsndered spontaneous. Without the Alps, from whence the 
melting of the glaciers maintains never-ceasing streamlete, the 
noUset of the Australian rivers, the Murray, whieh oiieumscribsa 
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the nort^hem boundaries of Viotoriay would not foree its waters 
through the desert in a navi^ble ehannel to the ocean. 

The south-western portion of the Australian Alps is half sur* 
rounded hj deep humid guUies^ in which the dense growth of 
graceful fern trees (AUoph^ AwtmUs and JDkkMnia Antaretica) 
aids in retaining' such an amount of humidity as to admit of tibe 
vigorous and copious development of the evergreen beech (^Fagus 
Cunninghamii)j which constitutes there the main forest. In the 
turf moors tiiere, and in the shady irrigated forest glens, the 
Vaccinia and other fruitii of the cooler reg-ions would prosper ; into 
these the Arctic firs and the pines of high mountain ranges might 
be transplanted, secure against the bush fires which bo readily 
devastate the lower forests. 

The fern tree yegetation is, however, not restricted to these 
portions of the countij. On the contrary, the greater jiart of the 
southern ranges, from the Hopkins Biver to Gipps Land, are 
graced by this noble form of vegetation, harboring under their 
perfect shelter and shade an almost tmcountaUe Tariety of Oryp- 
togamic plants, which indeed are in few parts of Australia so 
copiously developed as in fern tree gullies, or on the Alpine 
moors, or along the shady forest rivulets of Victoria. 

Amongst the various trees restricted to these parts of our 
colony, the Sassafras {Athero^^erma mosehahm) is worthy of special 
attention, its aromatic bark deserving, as a powerful tonic, exten- 
sive aduption into medicine. The blackwood tree {Acacia Me- 
layiOxylon)y whicli furnishes such a beautilul and durable timber, 
attains in the fern tree gullies its greatest dimensions. The vigor 
of the vejretation in the recesses of these ran^-es is uenionstnitcd 
when we see occasionally the dwarf swamp ten-tree [Melaleuca 
Hqnarrosa) attaining a lieight of 11?0 feet. Tlie soil of these 
ranges is deep and rich from decay of vegetable remnants, and 
although with difficulty cleared of timber, sustains cultivation tor 
a lengthened period. 

The physiognomies of two laodscapes cannot be more strikingly 
different than those of the fern ranges and the desert In the 
former, shade, moisture, tender foliage, and equability of climate 
prevail; in the latter, dryness of atmosphere causes vast ranges of the 
summer and winter temperature, whilst the harshness and rigidity 
of shrubs^ often remarkable fer the vertical position of llieir leaves, 
are calculated to resist the influence of great heat in summer. 
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Yet hy no means has bountiiiil nature rendered these tracts 
unavailable for otur nses and for permanent occupation. By a 
judicious storage of rainwater the flocks are now supplied with 
that element, the presence of which alone is sufficient for constant 
tenancy of these desert tracts, where the yarious shrubs are more 
or less intermixed with pasture grass, and where a *^eat variety 
of salt l)uslics artord nutritious and wholesome sustenance to herds, 
and especially to Hocks. 

Vast s]>aci's of this scrub countrv are ornamented w ith varied 
plants of the utmost gayner-s, or covered with peculiar species of 
Exicah/pti. The ^lallee trees, which, under the permanent occu- 
pation of the land are likely to disappear, hut which are jielding* 
now to the nomadic hunter, by their long* horizontal retentive roots 
the means of obtaining water in an otherwise waterless desert, and 
which inyested at the summer senson with the saccli-arine cup-like 
coverings of a half-developed psyliidious insect, furnish together 
with the roots of various ^ants, the gum of different AeacuB and 
Pitto9p€Tum aeaeioides, the sugary exudations of Myoporum 
platycaiyum^ the fruits of Nitraria and Santalum acumiitatum (the 
Quandang) additional means of subsistence to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the soil. The pyramidal Sandarae pine (CaUUris 
venueom) and the weejung- Exoearpus agi-eeahly interrupt the 
monotony of the scrub landscape. The fragrant Myall wood, 
yielded in these parts of our colony hy Acacui- hamalophyllay is 
one of our most valued ornamental timbers. Tlie red-gum tree 
{^Eucahjptus rosfrafa) iitilicates, as almost everywhere throup-liout 
the countrv, in lon:j x attered lines, the course of creeks here 
subject to exsiccation. I^eyoiid the ordinary means of pastoral 
cultivation much might he effected for tiie improvement of tliese 
parts of the coimtry. The di^h ilmtion of the date, which in some 
of the arid parts of Eg} pt, Arabia, and Pereia, forms a consider- 
able share of subsistence for the inhabitants could permanently be 
efibcted. The Sugar millet, a plant well calculated to resist the 
drought, and ftimishing its luxuriant foliage during the hottest 
sesson, could readily and extensively be reared. The Carab tree, 
on which, although originally introduced from South Europe, many 
of the South American pasture-tenants are to a certain extent de- 
pending as a fodder fruit, could, no doubt, with many perennial 
economic grasses and herbs, he naturalised. It is beyond the limits 
of these pages to dwell on the vast capabilities which Victori% 
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under a generally most favorable climate and an extensive fertility 
of the soil; offers for tillage; all the culture plants of Middle and 
South Europe may be produced in copiousness and with iadliQr | 
and how far agriculture and horticulture have, in a countiy com<» 
paratiTely so young, opened the paths to permanent prosperity 
may be estimated by reference to t]ie able statistie tables furnished 
on this occasion by the Registrar^General of the colony. Altfaongk 
the cultivation of the vine compared to the growlii ^ cerealia has 
remained hitherto in arrear, it has, nevertheless^ been established 
by indisputable ihcts, that Victoria is not surpassed by many 
countries in the production of superior grapes for wine^ which 
certainly at a future epoch will take its place not only foi- princijial 
home consumption, but also for commercial export. Tlie g-rowth 
of the vine in our latitude is one of remarkable celerity, and the 
yield of many sorts under experienced managenicrit most prolitic. 
Perhaps an equally important branch of industry is open for future 
pkill and exertion in the production of silk; copious plantations 
recently formed of the quickly growing Chinese Mulberry-tree 
testify that many of our colonists are persuaded of the great 
importance of encouraging this branch of rural economy. 

The timber resources of our colony are almost unbounded, 
although our forests are devoid of the larger ccHiiferous trees. 
HuealjfpH, often of colossal size and of great durabiltly, including 
vast quantities of tibe blue-gum tree {JBuealj/phts OloMui), will 
yield in future their timber also for foreign markets, whenever the 
ituttifications of the railway system will have brought the fiirests 
more widely into contact with the harbors. 

One species of Eucalyptus, piincipally the Stringy bark tree 
{Euealypht9 ohUqvay or JEhusalyptus fahrorum) affords in its fissile 
wood vast material for shingles; this tree, indeed, constituting 
in ver}' extensive mountain districts the main part of the forests. 
Hence it is not improbable that its bark, which is readily separable, 
thick and fibrous, although not tenacious, will not merely continue 
to supply the roof for the first rustic dwellings of the settlei-s, 
but may eventually be drawn into use for the manufacture of a 
coarse paper, although neither this nor other native products 
{Cypefus vaginatua, Stipacrimta, Lepidoqfermata, Lavatera pie- 
beja) are likely to yield a paper material comparable to the available 
maize straw. 

The principal tree and shrub vegetation being mjrtaceous, it 
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may be anticipated to what an unlimited extent the volatile oil of 
these plants could be obtained for technolop'cal purposes. 

Eucalyptus leaves were for several years employed for the manu- 
facture of g-as to lisrlit one of our country towns. The Eucalyptus 
furnishes also the Australian Kino resin in unbounded quantity. 
The tanners' bark^ principally employed in this colonj, is yielded 
by various AcaciEe {A, moUMma, A. detdlMUa, A, pjfenantha) and 
can be gathered in larg-e quantities. 

May these brief remarks be sufficient to demonstrate how fiur 
the land of onr adq^tion, whibh already in yoothM vigor made so 
rapd stride towards its devebpmen^ whether we regard its 
geographic position^ its physical features, its genial dimate, or its 
immense natural resources, is destined for the abode of millions of 
happy and prosperous people, and for a great and hopeful future. 



MINING AND STATISTICS OF GOLD. 
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Mining in the colony of Victoria, is confined almost exclusively 
to the working" of, and the extraction of gold from, the auriferous 
rocks. The extraordinary richness of the Gold Fields^ absorbing 
nearly all the available labor in the countzy^ has to a certain extent ^ 
preyented the exploration of the deposits of Ti% AntLmonyy 
Iron ore, and Coai^ which are known to exist ; hat now tliat the 
gold fever has poased its dimax^ the attention of oapitalists is 
directed to other mineral reeonices, and if in. this paper, Ihey 
oeeopy bat a limited spaoe^ and appear mumportant^ there is yet 
reason to bdieve that in a short time they will be larg^j 
developed^ and affi>rd employment to a great number of persons. 

Gold. 

Schists, niul sandstone rocks, siij)pobed to be the equivalents of 
the Silurian rocks of Europe, occupy an area of about 25,000 square 
miles, (16,000,000 acres), and these are almost everv'where inter- 
sected by quartz veins of greater or lesser thickness. The total 
area of the colony is 55,571,840 acres, and if we add to the above 
estimate a small proportion of the area of country south of the 
Murray^ and in the central part of Gipps Land, where the schist 
rooks are known to be overlaid by thin tertiaries and alluvium, we 
may fairly estimate the probable area of the qoarta-bearing rocks 
at oite-third of the total extent of tiie colony. 

In the great oentrss of mining enterprise, tibe physical appearance 
of the oountiy yBxiea so much that it would be difficull^ in a brief 
description, to note the pretailing charactoristics of it. Where the 
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schists and sandstone rocks are pit^doiiiinant, and not covered by 
more recent formations, as at Castleniaine and Sandhurst, they 
present a system of steep, narrow ridges, running ahnost at ri^ht- 
angles to higher and more precipitous ranf»es of hills, which have 
only a thin coverinpf of soil, except in the valleys. In many places 
bands of the highly-inclined^ indurated sandstones, which hare 
resisted the action of the weather, may be tmced quite up to the 
top of the ranges, and when the hills are denuded of timber, they 
form a peculiar feature in the landscape. The wateroourseB run 
nearly parallel to each other, and are tributary to main streams, 
which, in consequence of the n^d &11 of the country, soon attain 
a low level, and have most ofkeoi a tortuous course through ratiier 
wide Talleys. The streams are almost dty in summer, but in 
winter, after heavy rains, they discharge a great quantity of water. 
At the sources of the rivers in Western Gipps Land, and at the 
sources of the Goulburn, north of the dividing- l arige, the hills are 
loffcj and very steep : quite impassable bj carriages of any kind ; 
no deep alluvial or diluvial deposits occur anywhere; and, even in 
dry seasons, the beds of the streams discharge a considerable 
quantity of water. In some auriferous districts, as at Ballaarat, 
Daylesibrd, and on the River Loddon, basaltic rocks have over- 
flowed the tertiaries, and the physical appearance of the country is 
entirely changed. Well-defined, extinct volcanic craters and cones 
appear in the vicinity of these overflows, and extensive level tracts 
occur. The watercourses have been the receptacles of the greater 
part of the basalt, and the subsequent action of water has again 
excavated these; and on the one side is seen the escarpment of 
basalt, and on the other the steep ranges of schist It is usually 
between the two formations, and not throng the schist, that the 
water has made itself new diannels. 

The auriferous rocks throughout their whole extent have been 
largely denuded, and great masses of granite and other plntonic. 
rocks are exposed in the more elevated regions. As far as obser- 
vation has extended, it would appear that the quartz veins have 
rarel}^ penetrated the granite, and there is reason to believe that 
the gold foimd in the alluvium has been derived exclusively from 
veins intersecting tlie schist and sandstones. A slight examination 
of the alluvial deposits of an auriferous tract, presents to the mind, 
at once, some idea of the enormous amount of degradation to which 
.the older rocks have been subject — not as would be supposed from 
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the depth and extent of the very recent formations, for the greater 
portion of the clays and sands resulting from this action have been 
washed awav — but the attention of the observer is fixed on the 
nature of the soil, which in some places, for a depth of 20 or 30 feet, 
is found to be intermixed with minute particles of gold. This fact, 
and a coDsideration of the nature of auriferous quartz veins, tend 
to show that an eaonnoiiB Tertioal height of schists and sandstone 
mast have been worn down and washed, through the lapse of ages, 
to allow of the accumulation of so gteaX quantities of gold, in a 
finely divided state^ in the yaUeys and watenxnuaes. And if other 
geological eyidenoe were wanting, this aocmnnlation of gold, in 
itself, wonld he oonclnsiye as to the action of the denuding force on 
the older rocks. 

Long before the discoyery of gold was publicly announced in 
Victoria, pieces of the metal had been found by shepherds and 
others, and numerous anecdotes are related by old settlers of credit 

respecting these early discoveries. In March, 1860, gold is saiil 
to have been found at Chin(\s ; on the 10th June, 1851, it was 
found near Burn Bank, on a tributary of the River Loddon; on 
the 20th July, at Mount Alexander; on the 8th August, at 
Buninyongj and on the 8th September, m the same year, at Bal- 
laarat. The conflicting- claims of discoverers render it ver}^ difficult 
to fix the dates with any degree of accuracy, and it is certain that 
gold had been found and recognized as such, long before public 
attention was directed to the fact of its probable existence in 
Victoria. Indeed, there is reason to believe that the statements of 
settlers who returned to Europe in the early days of the colony, 
left no room for doubt in the minds of scientific men at home, that 
Victoria was a gold-prodncing country. licenses to dig were first 
issued on the Ist September, 1851, and such great yidds were 
reported, that the colonists very soon left their ordinary occupa- 
tions for the exciting work of searching for gold. In 1861, the 
total male population of the colony was only 46,202, and the 
sudden withdrawal from their usual pursuits of nearly the half of 
these, produced a change in the social condition of the country, 
which eye-witnesses describe us the most wonderfid revoluiioii 
which the world probably has ever witnessed. Lawyers foi-sook 
the courts, merchants the counting-houses, clerks their desks, and 
artisans and lri])orers fled precipitately from houses but half built, 
and foundations but partly dug. Even clergymen were drawn to 
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the exciting scene, and not in every case did they confine them- 
selves to their calling. The price of labor increased enormously, 
provisions of all kinds rose to unprecedented prices, property in 
Melbourne was seriously depreciated, and it was only after the 
great and sudden influx of immigTants from Europe and the neigh- 
boring colomesy that socieiy regained, in some measure, its normal 
state. 

But little accurate information is obtainable as to the number of 
miners aetualfy mplojfed in digging for gold in the period ex- 
tending from 1861 to 18&8. In the tables heimito aj^iended, I 
have pat down for those years the esttmates of the Gold Gomnus- 
sioners of the total number of persons on the gdd fields. These 
figures, and the deductions therefirom, must, howerer^ be recehred 
with some degree of eaation. The gold fields at that time were 
in a rery unsettled state. The numbers may be, perhaps, far 
below the truth (which is highly probable), or they may exceed it, 
but they are the only approximate statements we have of the 
population of the gold fields during- tliat period, and as such, they 
possess a certain value. Dividing- the total yield of g^old amongst 
those persons (suppof^ing- all of them to have been eng-ag-ed in its 
extraction), we find that in 1861 the yearly average per man was 
at the rate of £120 ; in 1852, it was £233 j in 1863, £189; ia 
1854, £130; in 1866, it tell to £100; it again rose to £104 in 
1866, and since then the yield per man per annum has gradually 
decreased until 1860, when the rate was £59.* This brief histo- 
rical account of the earnings of the miner would be of high 
interest, and of great yalue, if we could fidly rely on the estimates 
of the population and on the gold returns of later years, and if the 
condition of the gold fields had remained unchanged. Such is not 
the case. There is no doubt that many persons are now returned 
as miners who do not, on the aTerage, employ two hours per diem 
in actual mining; and, owing to the great social change, and to 
the establishment of an admirable police force, rendering all the 
great highways safe at all times for travellers, many thousand 
ounces of gold are carried through and out of the colony of which 
we obt<ain no account whatever. Consequently the average of 
£50 per man per annum is probably far below the actual sum 



• Divided amongst the total nun.ber <j{ Miner i (returnL-d as such In the tftblei), tbo aa mln jjf 
would be, for 1 869, £72 per man pc-r yoar ; ("or IHdO, £7'.i; and fur the tlrst llx IWMIIIll Of 18ttl« at 
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earned. In the condition of the mining" population alone there 
has been a mnrked alteration. In 1861, 185?, and 1863, the 
great centres of mining industi-y were covered by calico tents. A 
few huts made of the bwk of the Eucalyptus tree were seen here 
and there, but the great mass of the population were sheltered by 
calico and canvas onlj. The Government officers lived in tents, 
and the banks transacted their bosineaB in little canvas houses, in 
wlncb the bank manager of the preaent day woold eearoelj wish 
to tnuit hie horse. At the present time^ we see large inlaad towns 
on the sites of these old camps. Beantiftd and sdid straetoxes of 
stone and brick have replaced the calico tents, and miles of streets 
are paved and diannelled* Excellent public buildings have been 
erected for religion, business, and amusement, and at night one 
sees, by the light of gas, busy marts, where only a few years ago 
the ground was entirely in the possession of the miner. Tliis 
change in itself is startling enough, but it involve other questions 
almost neglected by those who speak of the decreasing yield of 
our gold fields. In the early days nearly every man was a miner. 
The storekeeper had a claim ; the hotelkeeper worked at least a 
portion of every day, and the miner himself worked energetically 
£rom sunrise to sundown. This he was obliged to do, for if he 
ceased to mine, he ceased to earn his daily bread. Ifow, a larg« 
part of the population of each gold field is engaged in ministering 
to the wants of the miner. Theie is no longer the same excite* 
ment^ and there is no longer that steady perseverance and reslieM 
activity which distinguished the mining population in the old 
times. If gold-seeking is disappointing, the miner toms to some 
other pnrsuity and numbers of pursuits are open to him. In the- 
vicinity of eveiy large gold field immense tracts of country ars 
fenced in and cultivated, and thus agi'iculture, horticulture, and 
trade are continually absorbing the labor which at one time was 
confined exclusively to the searching for gold. A comparison of 
the tables of machinery used by the miners in the several years, 
from the commencement of the gold-workings, tells only imper- 
fectly the change which has come over the gold fields. If the 
fact that, in 1856 the value of the whole of the machinery was 
less than £200,000, and that it is now £1,235,277, speaks of 
progression, how much more does the actual improvements of 
those large inland towns bespeak onr rapid advancement. While 
at one time the whole of the buildings of a town might be 
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•reclcDiied in hundreds of pounds^ it must now bo reckoned in 

millions, for millions have been expended in bmlding- houses and 
stores, in forming- streets and roads, and the like improvements, iu 
such places as Baliaarat, Castlemaine, and Sandhurst. 

In estimating" the yields of gold per man, it must not be forgotten 
that averages give but a very imperfect and incorrect idea of the 
nature of the pursuit. Many gold minei*s receive enormous returns 
for their labor, and others so small profits, that during the greater 
part of the year they are forced to resort to other pursuits ; and 
yet those are still put down in the tables as miners. If we could 
separate and ascertain the numbers of those who make fortunes, 
lihoBe who make large profits, and those who find in gold mining^ 
pnly a bare snbsistenoei the result would be curious indeed. Were 
it not for the prospect of some day finding a rich deposit of gold, 
there is no doubt that many who now engage in it^ would at once 
forsake gold mining. 

The system of working the auriferous rock, and extracting the 
gold therefrom, is determined in so&e respects, by ihe mode in 
which the metal occurs. Quartz reefs of a width -varying fi-om a 
few inches to more than fifty feet, are found intersecting the older 
slates and sandstone, and those in many districts are highly 
auriferous. The strike of the reefs or veins is generally a few 
degrees east or west of north, and the dip varies from lo to 90 
degrees. The quartz veins follow very closely the strilw of the 
prunary rocks ; and at Rushworth and Waranga, where the 
direction of the rocks is a few degrees north or south of east, the 
Teins runs east and west. These older rocks, with the mineral 
.veins which they contain, as has. been already stated, have been 
subject to extensive denudation. A considerable vertical height 
has been ground down through the lapse of ag^s, and again 
deposited in beds of greater or lesser thickness in the adjacent 
TidleyB. Modem changes, such as take place daily, owing to the 
action of the weather, are continually tending to the deposit of 
jBuri&rous sands and days in the beds of the guXHea and small 
watercourses ; but such are insufficient to explain the extraordinary 
action which has excavated deep channels in the primitive rocks, 
and in some places almost entirely carried away and re-deposited 
the auriferous tertiaries. In the gullies and creeks, where very 
recent accumulations of sands, gravels, and clays occur, the gold 
is found in crevices and cavities on the suri'uces of the slate rocks, 
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and is interspei*sed tbroughout nearly the wliolo extent of the 
deposits in minute scales, small grains, and nug-gets. 

Necessarily arising* out of this condition of things, we have 
deposits of gold at varjing deptlis and of diiferent ages ; and per- 
baps^ for the purposes of this brief description and necessarily 
imperfect account of mining operations^ it may be only necessary 
to make the foUoyring divisions of mining qjerations : — 

1. Stafaekiff. — The washing of the thin ooTering of eirth rettlBg on 
the tope sad sides of the hilla, in the dose neighborhood of 

anriferoiu quartz veins, 
a. S/uiUow sinking. — The obtaining wcuh-dirt from off the snrfiice of 
the old slates and sandstones, by sinking pits or maJdng other 

excavations in the valleys and creeks. 

3. Sluicing. — The washinicr of auriferous earths by streams of water, 

in the gullies and valleys where thin deposits of sand and gravel 
ooeor. 

4. Detp nnkmg.^Tbe obtaining the anriiSBrous earths hy penetrating 

the deeper tertiariea. 

5. Tunne/^tN^.— The obtaining anriferone earths from the deeper depotite 

by adits. 

6. Quartz mining.— The obtaining gold firom the veins Intenneting the 

primitive rocks. 

Surfacing and Shallow Sinking. 

In the early days of g^ld seeking, the miner contented himself 
with washing the soil found on the sides and tops of the hills 
interaected by anriferons quarts veins, and digging shallow pits in 
the days and gravels found in the beds and gullies of the creeks. 
The modes of extracting the gold were nearly alike in each case. 
In surfacing^ if the earth was light and sandy, he passed it through 
a cradle.* The cradle was continually rocked to and fro by the 
workman, who at the same time poured water on the earth to be 
washed. A considerable quantity of auriferous drift could be 
passed throug-h tbis niacbine in a day by an inilustrious man, and 
when the ground was rich, his earnings were considerable. At the 
close of his operations, or as often as curiosity led bim to investig-ate 
the value of the eartb be was washing, he carefully removed the 
sand, clay, and gold from the lower ledg-es of tbe cradle, which was 
re-washed in a shallow tin dish, in the neatest pool of water. If 



• A imall box, almpcd like a onidl»» iMTlog a pnftmMd itesl «r Iron at the npper end, and 
mwden alialTM and ledger below. TlM aanb fa fliat pot «a tlM poftnMI plate, wlUdi prevanti 
tiM l«f ar fiaeas oTgium flriSiis <« t» taa riidvai bdow^ 
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the earth was mixed with tenacious clay it was unfit for the cradle, 
and it was nrcp'^snry to puddle it, which operation was performed 
in a large tub. The atiriferous eartli was tlirown into the tub, 
with a sufficient quantity of water and continually stirred with 
a spade, until the day became softened and mixed with the 
water, which was from time to time poured off and fresh water 
added. This operation was continued until the gravel and sand 
became suffidentij free from clay to be fit for the cradle. The 
gravel and sand thrown away by the miner who worked on this 
system contained a large per centuge of gold^ and much of the 
refuse has since been re-washed with profit. 

The small pits du<^ in the valleys and creeks were carried down 
to the slate rock where tiic greater part of the gold was lodg-ed, 
and small drifts were carried in every direction Irom the bottom 
of tlie pit. These were very insufficiently supported by timber, 
and soon after the works were abandoned the g-round sank. The 
areas allotted to the miners in the early days were very small, 
generally alxjut IG feet by 8 feet for each man. 

This kind of mining is still pursued extensively all over the 
country, and the inefficiency of the means at the command of the 
miner to extract the g'old is evident from the fact that, on nearly 
all the principal gold fields the alluvium is being worked and 
re-worked fit>m time to time. Scarcely any of the old fiats are 
entirely forsaken, and witii a plentiful supply of water nearly all 
the old worked ground wonM yield a profit if re-washed. On the 
older gold fields, horse puddling and steam puddling machines are 
now used fi>r the better extraction of gold from the shallow 
alluvial deposits. 

Sluicino. 

In the eastern part of the Ovens district, in Gipps Land, and in 
some other parts of the colony, the flats and {^iillies are shallow, 
and the gold is obtained from tlie eartli by means of sluices. 
Water is conveyed great distances in races and wooden boxes to 
the spot where the aun£9rou8 earth occurs. In ground sluicing 
a narrow excavation is made in the alluvium down to the bed 
rock, and tlie stream of water diverted into this channel at once 
aids in tbe work of excavation, and washes the soil, leaving the 
gold in the hollows and crevices of the rock. From time to time 
these are deaxed out, and the gold fi!«ed firom adhering day and 
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earth by washing in a p^in. Box sluicing is performed in the 
followinir manner : — Narrow boxp« of sawn wood inclined at a low 
angle, from twenty to forty feet in length, the one delivering into 
the other, are fitted with ledges of wood which act as ripples, and 
into these boxes the auriferous earth is thrown. The stream of 
water running through the boxes is mixed with the soil by a 
workman who mkes the box continually with an iron fork, and 
the earth is thus washed off, leaving the gold in the ledges formed 
by the wooden stops or ripjdes. A perforated iron plate at the 
end of the npper box separates the ooarse gravel from llie earth 
washed down into the lower boxes. At the dose of the day's 
iterations the wooden ripples are lifted, and all the gold and &to 
sand is made to &11 into a large Imeket, afber which the metal is 
washed off clean in a tin dish. As much as £7, £10, and £20 
per week are earned by the industrious miner by this method 
where the earth is rich and tlie supply of water sufficient. Many 
of the races are some miles in length, and in the Ovens district a 
large capital is invested in works for the conduction of water. 

Mr. Mininn- Surveyor Kennan, speaking of a mining comjiany 
at Hurdle Flat, in one of the divisions of the Ovens district, 
says:— 

**Their*groiuid it sixteen ftet six inehes deep, the ilidoe is in the rock, 
sad in oonse^oence the fiwUitj tfa^ have of washing the dirt is ao great 
that, I am hilbnned by themselTei, that the iocrediVly small quantity of 4 

grs. of gold, or 6d. par load, will remunerate them well There are fomr 
partners, and on an average they get down and wash a ton of dirt ereiy fl?e 

minates." 

In another mining district^ at a spot on the Loddon River, the 
mineiB remove eleven feet of black soil^ and underneath this there 
are eight feet of gravel and pebbles, the whole of which is washed 

through sluices. One man can wash seven loads of earth per 
(lieiri, and the yield is from ^ oz. to 1^ oz. per loud. The party 
averaged £1(1 per man per week for some time. 

At Creswick, in the mining district of Ballaarat, Mr. Mining 
Surveyor Stevenson state's that, at one hill, the ground washed is 
from the surfice to the bottom, a depth of thirty ft^f't. The mode 
of working adopted was first to cut a face on the ground, and then 
to torn on the water along its base. Thus the wat^r assisted in 
cutting down the ground, and frequently blocks of from twenly 
to fifty tons were so taken down « * • * • The gronnd 
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wtm poor, yielding less than eiglit grains to Hie cubic yard 
• • • • jQi^ notwitbstanding, the return gave about lis. 
per man per day." 

Dbbp Sinking. 

Comparatively deep shafts are sunk wherever the older auriferous 
deposits are found, and whei*e leads of gold occur. A lead is a 
depression on tlie denuded surface of the schist rocks — the course 
of which, in consequence of its being covered and hidden by the 
overlaying tertiary or diluvial deposits, is not appai-ent on the sur- 
huDB of tho ground. It is believed by some that where the leads 
occur, the overlying basalt and tertiary rocks were entirely removed 
from the surface of the primitive rocks, that surface would present 
a system of watercourses exactly similar in character to itat 
usually seen at the sources of rivers. Odier persons suppose that 
the ancient sur&oe would more resemble that which would be 
created by the action of a shallow sea or estuary. It is certain, 
however, that, at fi«Ilaarat> the leads, as far as they have been 
explored, are not at all dissimilar to ordinary watercourses. The 
shafts vary in deplih from 60 to 600 feet, and a well-inducted 
mine presents an appearance very similar to an English coalpit. 
The sides of the shaft are lined and supported by wooden slabs 
about 8 inches in width, and 2| inches in thickness, and there are 
two compartments fitted with slides on whicli cages run. The 
shaft is often sunk on speculation, without any knowledge of the 
actual course of the lead, and it sometimes happens that the ex- 
ploring drift is driven for a distance of 1,200 feet or 1,500 feet 
before the gutter is reached. When the shaft reaches the schisl^ the 
miner is only guided in his search by the trend of the surface, and 
often great delay and much expense are incurred before the aurife- 
rous giravel is found. The working of deep leads is much impeded 
by the influx of water, and relatively a large proportion of the 
steam power on the gold fields is employed in pumping water from 
the deep workings. Altogether there are 311 steam engines of &e 
aggregate of 4,898 horse-power employed in the extraction of gold • 
fivm the alluvium, that is to say, in pumping, puddling, and 
washing. The alluvial working at Ballaarat^ alone;, employ 207 
engines of the aggregate of 8,096 horse-power. 

Many valuable reports have been received from the mining 
surveyors on the working of the deep leads. Owing to the small- 
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ness of the areas of ground granted in £>rmer times, compelling 
the miners to sink a great number of unnecessary shafts, the yield 
of gold have not, in every case, fiilly repaid the workmen, but the 
extreme richness of the deposits is beyond doubt. The period 
OGonpied in sinking a shaft ranges from two to five years, and 
during the whole of that time the miner is dependent solely on his 
own resources for subdstenoe. It is only aflSer the gutter is reached 
that he begins to reap the harrest of his hibors. In a report made 
by Mr. Mining Surveyor Davidson, of Ballaarat, it appears that in 
his division, in which are situate the celebrated leads named the 
Oolden Pointy Inkermanny Medan, and NightingaUy the average 
yield of gold is from 10 dwts. to 2 J oz. per cubic yard, and the 
wash-dirt varies in tiiickness from one to twelve feet. This fact 
alone is sufficient to illustmte tiie value of these deposits. As a 
fiirtlier illustration, however, of the results which may be obtained 
by judicious management, 1 extract the following statement from 
a report made bv Mr. Mining Surveyor Pringle, of Ballaarat. 
Respecting the working of the ground claimed by the Hound 
Tower and Red Jacket Companies, Ballaarat, he says : — 

** When these oompanies oommeooed working, each was registered for a 
•epante lead, shafts were sank to a depth of about 400 ftet,passfaig throogh 
threedisthictlayerBoftMsalt, which occupied a period of four years. FTopv 
drives were then constructed to diaoover the position of the auriferous earth 
or wash-dirt, and after driving in one case 185 feet and in the other 440 feet, 
a lead or gutter was broken into. A dispute soon arose as to the ownership 
of this gutter, and the Court of Mines being appealed to, it created the 
liiigauts tenants in common. The gutter was marked cut under the order 
of the GCnrt of Mines, witii the IbHowing result 

& 9» d. 

Wages to WOTking shareholders, at £2 28. per man per 

weeTt, in accordance with decree 11th June, 1860 2,411 II 6 

Working expenses, including wear and tear of machi- 
nery and manager's salary 1,728 17 10 

Wages to working shareholders, at £2 88. per man, 
per week, in aocotdance with decree iMi Octoher, 
1860 ... 8,969 IS 0 

Working expenses, iududhig manager^s salary ... 9,885 5 II 

Interest for use of machinery and plant, at 10 per 
cent, on £10^000 lior eighteen weeks ^46 i o 

£10,781 8 8 



Gold obtained, 8,148 on. 13 dwt S3 grs. ... ...£31,971 13 4 

Paid as dividends ..£S1,190 5 1 
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Respectinf^ the Waterloo Company's Claim, Golden Point Lead, 
Ballaarat, the mining" surveyor states tliat the total quantity of 
gold obtained was 0,750 ozs., which at £4 per oz., would amount 
to £2?y000, and the expenses oooflequent upon oanying through 
the works were £5,824. The company waa oeeapied two jeafs 
and one month in working the daim. 

The auriferous earth in general is composed of quarta-graTely 
sand^ and olay^ and the gold ocean in small grains^ small scales^ 
and raielj in large water-worn {niecesy weighing sometimes as 
much as dOOO os. The mode of AKtracting the gold from the 
earth is simple, and the machinery employed is inexpensive. The 
paddling machine consists of a wooden hex Ibrming the drcmn- 
ference of a drde, within which two harrows are made to move 
either by a horse travelling- round the circle^ or by steam power 
driving a shaft. A sufficient quantity of water is made to flow 
into the box or channel, and the earth is slowly washed. The box 
is cleared from time to time, and the resulting rich sand is passed 
through a cradh and the gold finally washed clean in a tin dish. 
In some districts, as at Sandhurst and other places, where the 
7vash-dirt is composed of water- worn quartz pebbles strongly 
bound together by iron oxide and argillaceous and silicious ce- 
ments, it is crushed under stampers, and the gold extracted by 
amalgamation with mercury, exactly as is done with auriferous 
quarts obtained from veins. Hie results reported by the mining 
surveyors show that this system is remnneratlTe. 

Leads are ibund at Ballaarat, Smytfaesdale, Greswick, Raglan, 
Ararat, Sandhurst, Indigo, near Beeehworth, at Maryborough^ 
<&c., &c They are generally worked only by experienced miners 
who are well acquainted with mining operations, the modes of 
timbering shafts and galleries, &c. The price of sinking^ the shafts 
differs of course with the nature of the strata to be penetrated 
and the quantity of water met with. At lialiaarat, where the 
diluvium is covered with a great thickness of basalt, the cost of 
sinking is often very high. It is difficult to give an average, but 
perhaps 30s. to 40s. per vertical foot for a shaft measuring five 
feet by three feet would be an approximation. Some idea of the 
nature of the operations may be gained from an examination of 
the Mbwing sections * 
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White Hob» Lbad, BaXiLIAxat. 

Feet. 

SuifscG soil 
Basalt, ulay and sdl 

Basalt 



Clay 

Basalt ... 
Clay 

Basalt 

Black clay ... 
Bniwn clfty 
Drift and gravel 
WadL-dirt ... 



2 
10 
54 
37 
79 
46 
45 
12 
1ft 
7 
11 

S19 



KoOH-i-MOOB CoMPjunr, QoLDvn 
Fonnr, BiuuLUtAT. 

Feet. 

Basalt 

Light brown clay 
Qray day *•* 
Basalt 

Brown clay 
Schist rock* 



Bmuaim Imad, Ballaaxat. 



Surface soU ... 

Basalt 

Blue day 

I^nft/ tttt 

Red sandy clay, with water ... 

Slate reef* 

Wash-dirt 



Total depth 



4 

89 
4 

4 

36 
77 

6 

216 



••• 



... Ill 
... 10 
.» 15 
... 70 
... 11 
... 154 



Total depth 



371 



Indigo Maih Lbad, BsEcawofiXH 

BiSTRIOT. 

Feet. 

Rcil and white clays ... 30 

Gravel ... ... ... 30 

Red and brown days ... 40 

Bed sand and drift ... ... SO 

Bed gravelly clay ... m. 3 

Gravel ... ... ... 4 

Wash-dirt ... ... 0| 

Total depth ... ... lS9i 



It is impossible in a brief statement such as this is, to give any 
acciu*ate account of the several strata found on the f^old fields. 
At Ballaarat and at Yandoit, in the Castlemaine district, very 
interestinj^ deposits of lignite are met with, as well as fossil bones 
belonging to the marsupialia. 

Where the strata in which the old leads oeenr have heen largely 
denuded, and where the existing watercourses are at a much lower 
level than the ^tters, adits are made often for a length of 1,700 
or 1,800 feet, and the workings are then pursued exactly as if the 
lead had been penetruted by shafts. At Daylesford much of the 
ground is worked by tunnels, and the mining" surveyor (Mr. 
Ambrope Jolinson) has pointed out the fact that where an old lead 
has hucn iutorsected by a modern watercourse, the newer detrital 
matter resulting from the breaking up of the old wash-dirt is every- 
where rich in gold, exactly as when a watercourse brings down 
the quartz detriius from an auriferous quarts vein. 
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Nuggets in the Alluvium. 

It has been excoedinglj difficult to obtain accurate informatioii 
respecting' tbe lar^e nuggets which have from time to time been 
£amA in the aUuvial deposits on the gold fields. One nUgget was 
ibnnd at Eryer^s Oieek weighing about 1,000 om^ — anotheri 
discorered on one of the gold fields, very- similar in shape to a leg 
of nmtton, weighed firam 700ozs. to SOOozs. The ''Sarah Sands" 
nugget weighed 2,700 or 8,800 ozs.;— the "Welcome" nugget 
weighed about 2,680 ozs. 

The fbUowing statement kindly prepared by Messrs. W. Clarke 
and Sons, the gold brokers, gives the weights and other par- 
ticulars of the more important nuggets which have passed through 
theii- hands up to the present time : — 

1855» Not. 10, from Daisy Hill, weighing 525 oz. 18 dwt^ containing about 

70 oz. of quartz. 

1856, Feb. 2, from Kingower, weigiiuig 335 oz, lO dwt. 

» n n 870 OS. 

M May0^ n Eonmg „ SOOos. 

f, n n S58 OS. IS dwt 

,» June «* CSasUenudne „ 154 oz. 9 dwt. 
» Dec. 18, „ Kingower „ 380 oz. 19 dwt. 

„ „ 323 oz. 

1857, April 29, purchased from J. S. Stevenson from Moliagul, weight 

before melting, 800 oz. ; after, 723 oz. 2 dwt. ; a8My» 
23 carats 27-8. 

„ Dec 18, from Kingower, before meltiDg, 233 os. $ after melting, 
2S6 0S. 5 dwt.; assay, 22 canttt 27-8* 

„ 8^. 28, flrom Palmer and IfcBroy, firom McItw, before melfeiog>» 
2,954 oz ; after meitlng, 1,849 oz, 15 dwt. $ assay, 98 

carats 27-8. 

1858» Jan. 14» firom Maryborough, before melting, 535 oz. 18dwt.j aSMjr, 

23 carats 27-8 ; after melting, 464 oz.^11 dwt. 
1857, Dec purchased from Frobjn, from Korong, assay, 23 carats 0| ; 

before meltings 204ox. 6 dwt. ) after ndting, 181 oi. 6 dwt. 
„ „ from BonoUj, before melting, 818 os. 12 dwt.; assay, 88 

carats 0| ; after melting, 307 oa. II dwt. 
1868» Jan. 24» from Uaryborough, before melting, 535 oz. 18 dwt; nssajr, 

23 carats 0| ; after melting, 464 oz. 11 dwt. 
„ Not. 10, from Dunolly, before melting, 287 oz. 15 dwt.; assay, 23 

carats ; after melting, 279 oz. 13 dwt. 

Quartz MiNiNa. 

It has been already mid that the miners in the first instance 
devoted all their energies to the obtaining the gold from the 
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alluvium, and it was only after the arrival of experienced miners 
from Europe that attention was directed to the quartz reefs or 
veins. The5?p veins were first discovered cropping- out in numerous 
places on tlie hills forming; the watersheds of the auriferous creeks, 
and they were not unfrequontly found forming" the bed-rock of the 
alluvial claims. At first, the particles of ^old embedded in the 
fragments of quartz were regarded with surprise, and 80 little was 
known of the modes of occurrence of gold, that pieces of quarti 
containing only ^mall quantities of gold^ and worth oolj a ftw 
tbillingSy were sold for £10 and £15. 

In the early days of the gold fields the miner explored onlj the 
surface of the vein or reef, where gold was quite airparent without 
the aid of the lens. The quarts was hrokeu into fragments and 
pounded with a hand hammer, and the gold either washed out or 
amalgamated with mercury, and yet so rich was the matrix that 
many miners earned thus from £6 to £10 per week. The tailings 
(i. e, the refuse pounded quarts) have since heen passed through 
amalgamators with considerable profit, and some machines have 
been erected for the sole |)urpose of extracting gold by amalgama- 
tion from the tailings left by the miners who first experimented on 
the quartz veins. It was sodu discovered that it was a profitable 
occupation to pursue the cou)se of the veins of quartz, expensive 
shafts were sunk to a considerable depth, and at the present time 
a considerable portion of the total quantity of gold obtained in the 
colony, probably one-fourth, is yielded by the veins. 

Qunrtz veins are found in nearly every part of the colony where 
Ihe schist rocks appear at the surface, and the plans furnished hy 
the mining surveyors exhibit them running generally nesrly north 
and south, in close proximity, on all the principal gold fields. The 
veins vary in thickness from an eighth of an inch to QO or even 60 
&et If we collect the magnetic hearings of all the known aurife* 
Tons reefe, we find that the northerly and southerly veins, with rare 
exceptions, are confined within the lines of oscillation of the mag- 
netic declination, and the easterly and westerly veins are at right* 
angles to those. That is to say, the easterly and westerly ree& 
are, with few exceptions, limited to 24 degrees north of west or^ 
south of east. Some surprise was excited in the year 1860 by the 
discovery of gold in tiie sandstone rocks at Castlemaine. On 
investigation it was found that the sandstone was intersected by 
numerous very £ae veins of quartz, through which the gold was 

H 
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^tribated ; and lihougb in aome parts of the look iha quarts had 

disappeared (probably by slow dinntegratioii), ^era was nothing 
in the circumstance to lead to the supposition that the gold had 
been deposited in the sandstone other than in the usual manner. 

In working a quartz vein a shaft is either sunk on the crown of 
the hill where the vein is found, or the reef is penetrated by an 
adit; and as the dip of the reef is commonly at a high angle, 
lateral excavations are made from the shaft or adit at various 
levels, from wliich the auriferous rock is excavated. The quartz 
brought to the surface is broken into pieoes^ and passed through, 
indined spouts to the stampers, which resemble the ordinazy 
stamps nsed in other countries for dressing ores. They weigh 
about 7 cwt each; and one stamp strikes about sizfj blows per 
miante. A ten borse-power engine will give motion to eight 
stamps. The crushed quarta is carried by water orer copper 
ripples^ where the gold is brought in contact with meicuiy. Once 
a week, or aftener, the ripples are deaied out and the amalgam 
retorted. Much dissatiafiiction is &lt by tlie miner as to the 
iiraffidenoy of the means used at present to separate the gold from 
the quartz. When the latter is largpriy impregnated with iron 
pyrit^ and other sulphides the amalgamation is incomplete, and 
much gold is supposed to be lost. Various experiments have been 
made, and numerous patents taken out for improved processes — 
hitherto witliout much effect on quartz mining; for it is now 
admitted by experienced miners that the machinery should be 
erected on a much larger scale, and that the ordinary process 
would be satis£Eu;toxy if, instead of small engines of 20, 30, or 40 
hofse-power, they could employ machinery of 200, 300, or dOO 
horse-power for crushing purposes. 

The mode of extracting the gold from the quartz differs in the 
details in many respects. Mr. G. W. Hart^ the mining surreyor 
<tf Sandhurst^ says— 

"The stamper, in almost every engine, falls from sixty to sixty-five times 
per minute. The usual weight of the stamp is 5 cwt. The proportion of 
gold that one pomd wt^t of menmiy win take up dependi on tiie dse of 
the partidei of gold ; that is, after ell the saperabondaiit nereoxy issqueend 
out through ehamoii leatiier. Iff the gold be about as cosne ae ooaree gun- 
powder, one pound weight of mercury will amalgamate with one pound of 
gold, but ahould the gold he finer it will take more mercury ; therefore the 
coarser the grain of the gold the less mercury it takes. The quantity of 
mercory placed in a machine at one time depends on the construction of 
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tlie machinery ; generally one hundred and cicfhty pounds of mercury are 
rc(j[uired to charge the ripple boxes of a four-stamp eugiue or battery. It is 
vnial to cAear otrt tbie bosos, &c, ohm every fortnight ; but moit persons 
dear oat the beds under the stamps once erery week, as the crushed material, 
especially when in contact with mennuj, becomes so hard through constant 
ponnding of the atamps that » piek Si often reqntnd to Ineak it up.*' 

Mr, Thomas Lawrence Bro%M3, a mining surveyor of experience 
in tiie Castlemaiue dL^tnct, gives the following general descriptioa 
of the inode of extractrng gold from quartz: — 

**To eztraot tba goU Ikon the hard qnartc rode the niatriz mutt be 
reduced to ibie powder* and to eflbct thia the old Ckmiish stampa continne 
tiie most efficient and economical method. The best description of stamps 
are square or rectangular, cast of tlie best [?], i.e., hardest white iron, with 
wrought iron shanks, weighing from 5 to 7 cwt. each. These are placed 
four together, attached to strong hardwood frames by cast iron guides, and 
caused to rise and fall sixty to seventy strokes per minute in a cast iroa 
stamp box, weighing 13 cwt, which to fitted with false bottoms cast in four 
j^oea tot fiscilitj of turning and changing about ai tlie j become worn. The 
cast iron boxes are secured to a solid foundation. The stamps are raised by 
a cast iron tapped barrel, fitted with wrought iron cania^ which act on 
tongues keyed upon the stamp shauks. The two inner stamps are made to 
rise first and receive the <00fU through a small aperture in the passes, 
together with a sufficient quantity of water. By the rapid sharp falling of 
the stamps the quartz becomes pulverized, and is washed by the water 
through fine iron grates, iiaving forty-hve to seventy perforations to tlic 
square Inch (aooording to tiie fineness of tlie gold) fixed in position in the 
stamping box, or hy JtutketB over wldch the reduced mineral is ftwoed. Of 
the numerous appliances that have been patented far aepatating the gold 
from the pulverized quartz, the inclined plane with ripples, the shaking 
table, and the Chilian mill, each containing mercury, are principally used, 
the object in each being to bring the gold in contact with the mercury and 
to form an amalgam. These processes continue according to tlic quantity 
and riclmess ol tlie (juartz to be reduced, and the gold is then cleaned up by 
working the table or mill with a regulated flow of water, washing off the 
qaarte and Ui^iler partidea of other aatariala^ and the reaidne with the 
^wigam and quicksilTer is than wadied by hand in an eaainel dish until 
the quidcsiiTer Is free from foreign particles. After being so washed it is 
pressed by 1i m I tlir ugh chamois leather, which retains the amalgam to be 
retorted. The quantity of gold in the amalt'am depends on the quality of 
the former ; if rouph coarse gold, the amalgam will only lose one third, 
if medium-sized gold one half the amalgam will be necessary, and when the 
gold is very fine nearly two-thirds in weight of amalgam will be lost iu 
retorting. The process of retorting is simple. Tlie am a lg a m is placed in 
the cast iron retort, which is caxefhlly j(»nted and screwed, the retort la 
• then placed on alarge fire, and the end of a tube attached to it is placed in 
a bucket of water. As the retort becomes heated the mercury is TolatiUzed 
and passes into the water, and the gold remains in the retort in one aolid 
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hmpt nearly pure i it li thm flMlled in • cradble, pntiflad from way 
remaining droat with a UUIe earltonate of aoda» or boras^ and caat in » 
mould ready for market*" 

A table, which I have appended to this paper, shows tlie results 
obtained bv the quartz miner from a great quantity of quartz rock. 
It has been compiled with care from the reports furnished by the 
mining surveyors, and affords a fair estimate of the value of the 
auriferous veins. From that table it appears that 86,594 tons 
16 owt. have yielded on the averag-e 18 dwt. 22 grs. of gold to the 
ton* In the report of the Board of Science for the year 1860, it is 
stated on the authority of Mr. Mining Surveyor Stevenson, that 
89,034 tons of quartz, obtained in the Creswick division, produced 
1 OS. 4 dwt 8*41 }rrs. per ton. These I'esults have been obtained 
by appliances which are known to be imijer&ct, and none of the 
operations have been pursutni on a scale which would in Europe be 
considered lurge. Very &w of the engines exceed 90 horse-power, 
and the total amount of quarts which they am capable of crushing 
is inconsiderable. An engine of 18 horse-power, driving sixteen 
Btamper-i, each weighing about 0 cwt. and giving about sixty blows 
per minute, Will crush about ioO tons osfeyquartz ptr week ; and if 
we take the average of tlie mnehint s on the gold fields it may be 
calculated tliat one horse-power is required to drive a stamper, and 
that one stamper will not crush efficiently much moie than 9 tonn 
of quartz per week. If all the engines on the gold fields were 
fully employed, and if we assun:ie that the average yield per ton 
of quiii-tz was only 15 dwt, they should produce at that rate 
49,? 13 oz. per week, an amount neurly equal to the total pi'oduoe 
cf guld fitim all the gold fields. 

U hen the cost of crushing was about £4 per ton, very few of the 
veins could be worked with profit. I^ow the cost of crushing and 
amalgsmating; is very low indeetl— generally less than £1 per ton: 
anil a low yield is found to pay the quarts miner even bettir than 
a high yield when the co3t of raising and crashing the quartz was 
so ex|iensive. Even so little us 4 dwt. of gold per ton will 
remunerate the miner in some localities. 

Many of the reefi are uf sui-prisiog richness. At Castlemaine the 
mining surveyor has reported yields ks high as 206} ozs. to the 
ton, and in other cases; 101 ozs. to tlie ton. At Anderson's Creek, 
not far distant fiom Melbourne, at Povert}' Reef, in Maryborough 
district, and elsewhere, enormous quantities of gold have beau 
obtained, from quartz^and not the suiiace only but at great 
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depths. In one shaft at Whroo, gold was found nil the wny doTm 
for a depth of 270 feet — and in many other districts the vf ins 
continue to be highly lemunerntive at depths vairing from 100, 
200, 300, and even 500 feet, and there is no evidence of nny kind 
to show that they should not be equally rich 1000 or 2000 feet 
below the surface — but of course the cost of extracting^ the quarts 
inereasea largely with the depth, and therefore a shallow ahaft is, 
other things being equal, much prefomble to a deep one. 

A quarta-miniiig adrenture requires cspitnl. The sluicing of 
the shaft alone is a work of considerable maprnitude. One of the 
mining surveyors, writing of a small and relstively unimportant 
diviaion of the fiallaarut {fining district says, that a sum of 
£8000 or £5000 is frequently expended on one shaft, anti that 
the labor, materials, <fec., expended on the shafts in his division, 
have cost not less than liulf a million stei ling*. The quartz miner 
has many difficulties to contend against. From the mode of the 
occurrence of the reefs (which has already been described) it is 
found that they collect tlie wnter falling on the ninges in larg^e 
quantities, and, in evei^m^^g^ict, expensive machinery lins to be 
employed to fiee the mines from water. In invesTipiiting- the 
phenomena on any one reef, it is found that tb.^ Wiiter level (/. c, 
the point at which water is reached) sometimes varies remarkably. 
One shaft may be diy at a depth of 100 feet, and another may be 
almost unworkable at 80 feet. In other localities, the miners are 
free from water until a very considerable deptli is attained. With 
all the drawbacks, and surrounded as it is with difficulties, the 
emshing of quarts is highly remuneratiTe, and from the great 
extent of our reefs, and their exceeding richness, it ia certain that 
Victoria presents a field for the investment of capital in such 
enterprises unequalled by any in the world. The 6ct that our 
ne6 giTe employment to 18,939 miners, and that these use 
engines equal to ?,d6d horse-power, shows that our small popular 
tion is not indifferent to the pursuit, but the work that they 
perform is so slight as compared with the area to be operated on, 
that hundreds of years would be required, with such means as are 
now used, even to test adequately all the auiiferous reefa which 
are found in the country. 

Tables. 

Table No. 4 shows the present state of the gold fields. From 
that it appeara that there are 110,226 persons engaged directly in 
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the work of extracting" g-old. Of these 91,887 are employed in 
alluvial mining-, and 18,339 in quartz mining-. They use 776 
steam engines, equal to 11,703 horse-power; namely, for alluvial 
xnimng 311 engines equal to 4,398 horse-power, and for quarts 
mining 465 engines equal to 7,365 horse-power. 

For alluvial mining, in addition to the above, there are 3,856 
puddling machines, 412 whims and pulleys, 221 whips, 41 horse- 
pumps, 181 sluices and toms, 121 water wheels, and 19 hydraulic 
hoses. 

The quarts miners have also 62 crushing machines, worked hj 
some power other than steam (generally horses), 192 whims, 17 
water-wheels, 6 derricks, and 15 whip^. 

The approximate value of the machinery in the colony is 

£1,235,277; and the total area of the portions of the colony 
actually mined upon is 561f miles. 

The value of the machinery per miner is £11 4s. l|d. On the 
31st December, 1859, the approximate value of the machinery for 
each miner was £8 17s. 5Jd., showing- that there has been a 
considerable improvement in the sh^^iace of one year and a 
half. This improvement is in some measure explained by table 
No. 5, which shows the effect of the leasing regulations under 
which the capitalists may take up considerable areas of ground for 
a term not greater than ten years. On the dlst December, 1860, 
2,742a. 3r. 28p. had been leased under arrangements to expend 
a total capital of £1,351,280, and although np to the present time 
only a small portion of this sum has heen expended, it has yet had 
an influence on the general ayerages. This system of leasing 
contrasts strikingly with that on which the miners generally pursue 
their operations under the miner's right. Dividing the total value 
of the machinery actually erected amongst all the miners (for the 
limits of this paper will not admit of a more carefid analysis), it 
appears that Hie latter have invested about £3 8s. 8^d. per acre 
in machinery, while the former have proposed to expend, for the 
same pui*pose, £206 14s. O^d. per acre, — and in machinery, labor, 
tools, inspection, Stc, the enormous sum of £492 12s, 6|d. per 
acre. It must be borne in mind that the miners under the miner's 
rig'ht do not occupy all the worked auriferous ground — they 
probably do not use more than one-twelfth — yet still the difierence 
is very great. 

Large as is the sum proposed to be invested by the leaseholders, 
the venture is not so extravagaat as might be supposed. Ihe parts 
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of the country taken up under the leasing: re<^ulations, are, of 
course, selected because of their superior attractions, and let us 
consider what would be the probable yield of these lands if syste- 
maticaUy worked with every reg^ard to efficiency and economy. If 
we estimate tlie total area of the gronnd in the colony which has 
been exhausted by the ordinary operations of the miner at one- 
fourth of the total area actually mined upon^— « oaloulation far 
fiom the traih^ for in realily Tory little of the gronnd has been 
exhausted^ we find that an area of 145} square miles, or 98,120 
acres, has produced, up to the present time, the enormous quantify 
of £104,649,738 sterling, or an aTorage of nearly £1,128 16b. 4d. 
per acre. 

M^NAaBMBNT OF THB GOLD FiBLSS. 

The whole of the gold fields of the colony are placed under a 
Mining Department, whose head has a seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and in the Cabinet. Under the Act of Parliament 
21 Vic. No. 32, Wardens are appointed whose duty it is to adju- 
dicate on mining disputj^^ there are also higher courts, called 
Courts of Mines, presided over by a Judge, where appeals are 
heard and determined. Under the same Act six Mjning Boards 
are created, each consisting of ten members elected by the miners, 
and, by these, mining bye-laws are made for determining the 
quantl^ and form of land which may be occupied for mining 
purposes, tiie events on which the title to any claim shall become 
feinted; for iJie drainage of claims, 1^ removal of sludge, 
&o,f <fto. 

A. clause in the same Act gives power to the Ck>Temor, in 
Council to lease lands fi>r mining purposes; and regulations 
respecting those are now in force in all the districts of the colony. 

The professional work of surreying and preparing maps of the 

mines is performed by mining surveyors appointed by His Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council. These gentlemen report monthly 
to the Government on all matters relating to mining in their 
several divisions, furnish plans, and collect statistics, showing the 
number of miners actually employed, the number, kind, and 
power of machines in use, and genernlly afford professional 
assistance when required to the Judges of the Courts of Mines, 
the Wardens, and the Mining Boards. The plans which they 
furnish are on the scale of four chains to the inch, and they show 
the situation of all the more important shafts, sites occupied by 
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mtehinerj, dams, &o. These are reduced and compiled in the 
Mining Department in Melbourne, lithog-mphed and published at 
a small price. The necessity for such plans has greatly increased, 
and the value of them is illustrated by one large plan of the town 
of Ballaarat west, prepared in 1859, by Mr. Mining* Surveyor 
Davidson, for the Board of Science, by direction of the Honoi-able 
John O'Shanassy, then Chief Secretary and head of the Mining 
Department, which shows that many important building-s in that 
town had been undermined j and but for this record, happily pre- 
served, the knowledge of the extent of the mining operations, 
and the position of the workings, would have remained unknown, 
and probably would in a short time have bean forgotten. 

The laws relating to the gold fields are at present defectire, 
and the Commissioner of Mines (the Honorable John Basson 
Humffiray) has prepared bills to be snbmitted to Parliament to 
provide fi>r the better management of the gold fields, &t antho* 
rising and regulating mining on private property, to seeoro 
compensation to the families of persons killed bj accident, and 
for the amendment and consolidiitiMMBpf the laws relating to 
mining partnerships. A bill is also prepared, and will be laid 
before Parliament by the Honorable the Attorney-General, for the 
better administration of Justice on the gold fields. 

The Legislature, in the year 1800, voted the sum of £30,000 
for prospecting for new gold fields, about the half of which was 
expended under the management of a board, having for its 
chairman the Hono/al)le Vincent Pvke, at that time Commissioner 
of Trade and Custon>s. A gold field of some extent, and in 
parts, very rich, was discovered by Mr. Alfred Howitt, the leader 
of an exploring party, on the Crooked River, a tributary of the 
Wonangaratta, in Gipps Land, and in several parts of the country 
the miners were enabled to prosecute their search in remote dis- 
tricts, which have since proved anriferous. 

As far back as 1855, the attention of the Gove^ment was 
directed to the necessity of snppljing the gold fields Kitji water, 
but it was not nntil that wimt was proniinently brought under 
notice by the publication of the Mining Surveyors' reports that 
steps were taken to constmct resenroirs. If eteorologicd observa- 
tions show that the rainftU throughont the colony varies from 20 
to 30 inches, sufficient in colder countries to keep the water- 
courses full ; but in a dry climate where the evaporation is con- 
siderable, and the natui'e of the rocks not favorable to the retention 
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of stonn-waters, and their reappearance in springs, it is absolutely- 
necessary to construct works of art for the stora^-e ui \s ater. In 
18{)0, on the motion of the Honorable Thomas Loader, a sum of 
£50,1 »00 was voted bj the Parliament for that purpose, and 
tweuty-nine reservoirs have been made. The total quantity of 
water stored is 697,0:21,583 gallons, at an average cost (exclusive 
of inspection — not a Inrg-e item) of £G9 2s. per million gallons. 
The reservoirs, generally, are deep — one of the principal banks is 
4d'dd feet in height^ and the lowest is 8*43. The greatest qaaati^ 
of water stored in any one resei-voir, is 85,811,110 g-allons. 

Charles John Taylor, Esq., C.£., formerly Resident Engineer at 
the Yan Yean Reservoir (one of the largest works in the world) 
iB the superintendent ibr the construction of those works. 

So favorable is the contour of the conntiy for the formation of 
rsserroirs, that the Parliament early in the present year, voted a 
further sum of £75,000 for new works, and when the advantages 
of a plentiful eupplj of good water are experienced on the gold 
fidd^i more extensive work^will be undertaken. The water will 
be used mostly for mining .noppses. 
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108.562 
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S6,545 
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110^26 



•NoTt.— TlJe Information In this roll mn Is compiled from ilie MlnlriR Surveyors' rcporM , nil 
the Other portion of ili*-re um la made up from the ataiementa Airiil«iie>l from time to time by 
Uio WtnleiN or otiier OOeefs in clMU«e of tiM vnrlotu dhtrlct*. The Rcneral correctness of the 
«kov« «sciimi«e maj b« gMbered flrrnn irlSInt dffllnwtco between tbe estlti aied popnlatton fn 
Deeemlier. IHfiS, |md ibe enoinenrted popidmlon, aeeordinf to the cenmts taken on tbe Siet 
March, fbllowin? Thus, for the Rallnamt dtotriet, tbe eetlmMe w«a 49J0U, and the emmmtlOM 
47,728 : (br the Castiemaine iiutrki, tbe eatlmate and enanwnHan were, reepectively, SO and 
Jl,S3i ; for tbe snmihurst diMrict, tbe Waidettli oatlOMM MjSIU,aal tbe oeoMM fetam 
•bowed the popoiatiua to be Si,4i7. 
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XABLE No. 8.— Showino trk Increase of MACHOnST OH XBB QCLO 

fiSLDS fiiscs 1855. 



TiMT. 


it 


c s 


be S 

<yo3S 




• 

S 
a 

2^ 


Water 
Wheels. 


8 


Whips and 
Whims. 


1855 


44 


1,581 


88 


S80 




149 




••• 


1858 


140 


8*528 


159 


547 


80 


166 




870 


1857 


849 


8,657 


188 


845 




819 


IS 


459 


1858 


880 


5»941 


149 


787 


78 


189 


5 


888 



/» 1859 Ute Maehmerjf wa» a$ 

885 Steam engines employed in 
alluvial mining, winding, 
pumping, See, of the aggre- 
gate horse-power of 3,821. 
3,982 Horse puddling machines. 
896 Whima. 
101 Wheels. 
91 Stnioei. 
77 Toms. 
113 Whips. 

3 Hand machines. 
19 Horse pumps. 

8 Water power pumps. 
296 Steam eogines employed in 
quarts mining, winding, 
canuhing^ ftc, of tlie eggre- 
gate luune-power of 4|857). 
,7 Water power enginea. 
69 Whims. 
1 Windmill. 

4 Horse gear whips. 

8 Hursc crusiiing machines. 



/» 1860 the Maekamjf wa$ at 

894 Steam engines employed in 

alluvial mining, winkling, 
pumping, &c., of the ag- 
gregate horse-power of 
4,1374. 

8,858 Hone puddling machines. 
854 Whima and poUeyi. 
188 Water wheels. 

623 Sluices and toma. 
19 Hydraulic hoses, 
134 Whips. 
37 Horse pumps. 
417 Steam engines employed in 
quartz mining, winding, 
crashing, &&, of the aggre- 
gate power of 6,645. 
41 Water and horse-power 

crushing madiinea. 
161 Whims. 
26 Whips. 
1 Horse pump. 
5 Water wheels. 



Total approximate value of 
all mining plant estimated at 
^1,155,988. 



Total approximate value of 
all mining plaut estimated at 
Xl,299,303. 
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TABLE No. 4.— SBOwnie tob HuMBcn ov Mnmst ov thb Golb Fxsudo, 
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Blackwood 
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MS 
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1 ,090 
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1,700 
40 
700 
830 


II 

«84 
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220 
3^00 
8M 

1,600 

• • 

r.i 
210 


60 
610 

618 
170 

475 
220 
654 

55 

3.S0 
221 


• • 

69 
8 

' » 

• • 

• * 


1.147 
Ij002 
9.4.56 
I.4<'8 

1.675 
6 350 
3,954 
95 

1,1 11 
7r,i 


10.147 
1 1 .002 
15.500 
8.288 

2.200 
15.000 

495 

l.Gll 
l.OGl 


99 
8 

10 
18 

25 
114 
6 
1 
1 

• • 


794 
89 

96 
410 

304 
1,400 
56 
8 
6 

« « 
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10.860 


4.801 


3,318 


60 


19,039 


68,158 
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Spring Creek, kc. . . 
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„ western pArt 


1,800 
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1.300 
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4 669 
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2.100 


17 
1 

20 


176 
2 
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• • 




H 
H 
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26,500 


38 
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i 
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3TLEMAIN2. 


Caatlemalne 
Frycr'i Cre«k 
Hepburn «• 
Tarsdale 
MaldMi 

St, AnOm^, 
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mm 


1,720 
2,200 
I.R60 
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1.SM 


2,4.50 
8.000 
787 
50 
450 
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815 
100 
600 
69 
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5.380 
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1,970 
1.441 
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7,550 
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XIVD AHD TALin Or THB MACHINERY USED, ETC. KTC, JULT, 1861. 
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Tablb 6. — Averages : Yield from Qitartz, 1860, AB BxnuOTBD 



DtaMet. 


DItWod. 


VOOi. 




Av^ge 


Baiiaarat ... 

Beechwortli 
Sandhurst 


Number One Division (a) 
Number Two Diyision ... 
Number Three Division 
Number ITour Division (6) 
Nmnber Vire DiTiiion ... 
Number Six DiTlrion ... 
Creswick (c) ... 
Gordon 
Steiglitz 
Blackwood 

Total 

Spring Creek, Sec. (a) ... 
Yackandandali, &c. 
Indigo 

BocklaodCiO 

Total 

Kangaroo Flat, &c. («)... 
Kaglehawk ... ... 

Bendigo Flat (/) 
Heathcote (g) ... } 
Waranga and Whroo j[ 

Total ••• ••■ 


tons. cwt. 

» • • 

1.909 0 

4,379 0 
433 0 
2,230 0 
10 0 
50,614 0 
1,135 0 
98 0 
267 0 


oz. dwt. 

• • • 

677 16 

1,426 19 
502 2 
1,078 0 
9 0 
32,796 2 
754 10 
863 18 
270 0 


oz. dwt. gr. 
... 
0 7 9 

0 6 12 
0 13 
0 9 15 

0 18 0 
0 12 23 
0 13 7 
8 16 7 
10 6 


61,076 0 


88,878 6 


0 18 18 


• • • 

4 8 
480 5 
8,941 8 


■ • • 

5 10 
944 8 
12,919 8 


1 5 0 
1 19 8 
8 19 16 


8,726 16 


18,868 6 


8 14 9 


42 0 
23 0 
••• 

8»660 16 

68 0 


406 0 
341 0 
••• 

4,606 0 

708 8 


9 13 R 
14 16 12 

1 18 11 
11 4 81 


2,678 15 


6,361 8 


2 7 1 



(a) None reported. 

(A) One oompany cmhed, fkran Iffb Aognrt, 1189, to 9Ui Ma/, 1160, 1^ teiii,wlitdi 
yMded »jm ob» or 1 5 dwt. per toot another dariitf twdvo nontlis lo I8tb Aogiiit, IMO, 4,nti 
tone, wUdi jldoed 2,9-124 ^ 1* 4«rt. 10 gr. per ton. 

(c) This does not luoiiNle 4,77a| tout «f «eneat,fto., irtUoh pradneed 1,151 os, 1 4wt. b gr*, 

or 4 (Jwt. 1 gr. per Ion. 

(d) Some of this quartz was very rich ; one lot of 210 tOM jtoMod 9,7S9 OS., orlS OB, 19 dwt. 
U I gr. per ton. Part was at the rate of 44^ oz. per ton. 

(e) OneorilMniftlBllri8«lfMiolsiwta4toIiaTO]MM,tesevienla^^ 

per ton. 

(/) Reports not nippHcd. 

((T) Iliisis«ifiiartvooriOOOtoiisoMi«it,fce.,wliiGli7loidea 8A0M.,or7dwt*p«rt(Mi. 
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TABLE Xo. ft^AyasAUBis Tuu> vbom Qvahts, 1860, M uxbacisd 



DifUrlct. 




Tona. 


Produce. 

• 


ptr Ton. 


Moxyborough 


Maryborough ... 

Amherst (o) 

Avoca andSt. Aniaad(&) 

DunoUy 

Ingle wood or Korong (c) 


toni. cwt. 
8,948 0 
881 0 

50 0 
S24 0 


OS. dwt 
a,482 0 
898 10 

« • * 

20 0 
2,544 li 


OZ. dwt. fiT. 
0 17 15 
0 18 0 

« • • 

0 8 0 
U 7 8 




Totu ••• 


4*548 0 


D|949 1 


1 7 91 


Caatlemaine 


Cn stlemaioc (J) •.. 
Hepburn ... 
Maldoii .•• 
St. AndreVi ••. 

TftrAdtile ... ... 

Fryer's Creek 


6,367 0 
101 0 
8.808 6 

22G 0 
2 538 10 
267 0 


6,215 2 
627 8 
8,888 18 
1,0?9 0 
2,G14 8 
586 0 


0 19 12 
6 4 5 

1 0 10 

4 15 U 
1 0 14 
8 0 3 




Total .•• ••• 


18,801 15 


14*955 11 


1 i 11 


Anunt 


Ararat ... "j 
I'leasant Creek and > 
Raglan ... j 


1,265 10 


2,002 10 


1 11 15 




Total «•• •«« 


86,594 16 


81,905 9 


0 18 89 



{a\ Tn addition to ttilt, vailoa* cnutalnita of stone, prindpallj ocment, 9te., tuKf bMB vapertid. 
10^174 ton* jrMded 9AMv»^ or U 4«rt. 16 gr. pw ton. 
(4j Kvne reiMirtMl 

(ei TliM l« vxclu!<hrv nf 40 tons ennrat. wlildt yWUM MO ns . w 8 ot. per ten. Of the quarts 

13 tmis are rciKiriol Hi have .v;oldi-{l 2.30ft oz , «ir 104 oz. 10 ilwt >! gr per ton. 

(d> i wo lulls uf lUU yIeidMl 2U7 , ur 103^ ta. per tun; uua 5 iwujt ^46 l-dlb oz., or 69 OS. 
SAwt. 4ir.part««» aiid6tMiiS00oB.,orM«a.partoa. 



Tiw. 

Tin ore is found in the Ovens district, and ia some other parts 
of the Golonj. It is found in the beds of the creeks and livera 
only, and no veins have yet been opened op. Mr. Minings Surveyor 
Grimes states, " That Snake's Head Greek (in the Ovens district) 
is, with the exception of the claim at the junedon of the Worragee 
Greek, being almost entirdy worked for black sand (stream tin), 
which yields from 60 to 80 per cent, of tin. The produce per man 
per wedc is from 1 to 2 cwt.*' 
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The Mlowing statament of Eiporti Iim been obtained from the 
Coetoms Department : — 



Tear. 


XIn. 


Tin Or*. 


1853 ... 




9 tons and ai8 okgs. 


707 tons 1 1 cwt. 


1854 ... 






• •• 


357 tons 17 cwt. 


1855 ... 








109 toni 3 ewt. 


1856 ... 


• • • 


I ton 4 cwt 


• • • 


97 tons 1 1 fwt. 


1857 ... 




10 cwt ... 




60 tons 1 5 cwt. 


1858 ... 




1 ton 6 cwt. 




88 tons 2 cwt. and 160 ingota. 


IS 59 




5 cwt. 


* • • 




1860 


• • * 


4 tons 18 cwt. 


• • • 


59 tons 13 cwt. 


1861 (first half of) 


2 cwt. 


• • a 


656 tons 1 cwt. 



Silver, Ai^timony, Lead, and Copper. 

Antimony is fonnd in veins of oonsiderable thickness at Mclvor, 
as a sulpburety and extensive operations are now being carried out 
there for the extraction of the mineral It occurs in veins with 
quarts and gold. It is found at Anderson's Greek, Steiglits, and 
in the northern parts of the mining district of Maiyborough. In 
many quarts veins, sulphnretof lead (with traces of silver), copper, 
and antimonj, are found; but it is only at Mclvor that the 
working" of aiitimuny has eng-aged the attention of the miners. 
Silver is found as an alloy with g-old at Reedj Creek and else- 
where ; and emboiite (chloro-bronaide of silver) is obtained at St. 
Arnaud. 

Iron. 

The ores of iron are found in nearly all parts of the colony, and 
airangements are about to be made for the working and reduction 
of the oxides of iron, which occur in thick veins in the mining 
districts of Casdemaine and Sandhurst Masses of native iroui 
with nickel, are ibund in the Western Port district. 

Glatb. 

Veiy valuable clays are found in the colony^ suitable for the 
manuftcture of ^e finer kinds of earthenware^ and diina day of 
excellent quality exists in masses at Bulla, on Ihe Deep Greek, 

about twelve miles from Melbourne. Licenses have been taken 

X 
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dot ion working kaoHn, and probably iSb» dxj will soon be ezten- 
sirelj lued. 

The eUtj at Bulla is derived from the decompoeitum of granite 
rockS; and it exists m titu, 

DiAHONJM* 

The diamond is said to occur in the Ovens district^ and the 

local newspapers report tliat thirteen stones have been found near 
Beechworth. Machinery is about to be erected for washing tha 
gravels where the stones have been found. 

Topaz, Etc. 

The topaz is found in the Aramt district, at Castlemaine, 
Beechworth, &c. Fine stones, very suitable for optical pui'poses, 
have been obtained near Pleasant Creek, a tributary of the River 
Wimmera. Sapphires, zircons, &c., are found at Castlemaine and 
other gold fields. 

Coal. 

The coal-bearing roeks in Victoria ocenpj an area equal to 
about dOOO square miles, or 1,920,000 acres. These rocks occur 
in Gipps Land, in Ihe counties of Momington, Grant, Bourke, 
and Polwarth, and in the Portland Bay district. Yery few seams 
of coal have been discovered, and respecting those there is scarcely 
any in{brmati<m available as to whether or not tbey can be 
economically worked. The seams at Cape Patterson vary in 
thickness from a few inches to 3 feet 9 inches. The Victoria 
Coal Comi)any have applied to the Government, and received 
permission to raise 500 tons of coal ; and if their adventure ])e 
pursued, it will tend to develope that coal field, and show whether 
or not the working of such coal seams can be proHtably pursued 
at present. 

Lignite has been found near Ballaarat, and in other parts of the 
colony, but it is not worked. 



KoTE.— Rcguiattons hare rtcenUy been made Itgr Uie Ooremoar in Council, under whlcb, and 
In aooonlance with the Aet M Vie. Ko. IIT. penona ui^ Mm 19, Ibr a tann not axoeedins 
fUftjr yeaia» liorinlninf poipoBes, areas of ground fromnqoartarorwiaieratorix hondndana 
fbrty aorea, at a nut of twoahliiings per acre per annam,and tlie payment of two per ceotnm on 
th« TabM of tbe ndnnal Of metal at tbe mooUiof ttMrnliUk 



CLIMATOLOGICAL OUTLIIfES 

COLONY OF VICTOBIA, 

BT 

G£OBG£ KEUMATEB, 



It is the object of this short sketch to give a clpar nnd com])rehensive 
delineation of our climate, for which purpose it is indispensable to 
have a knowledge of the topographical features of this colony. As 
it is supposed, however^ that in other branches of scientific research 
forming part of this g-eneral report a topog^phical description of 
Victoria has been embodied, and that it was more fuUj treated than 
it could poflsiblj come witiiin the province of these lines, mention 
will be made only of snch &ets as are requisite for a description of 
the Tarioos Meteorological Stations throughout the colony. 

The geographical position of Williamstown, the zeropoint of the 
system of co-ordinates for the survey of the colony, is, according 
to the results of the g;eodetic survey, in Latitude 87^ 62^ 42" South, 
and in Lon^jitude 9h. 39m. 54s. East of Greenwich. 

The Flasstatf Observatory is situated about 4 miles N. 30° E. 
from this standard point, on au elevation above the level of the sea 
equal to 1207 feet, fidly exposed to all winds, and distant from 
any considerable elevation. 

The elevations of the other stations throug-hout the colony, as 
far as they have been ascertained already^ may be be learnt from 
the following: — 



Ararat 


••• 


1,072 feet above the level of the a 


Ballaarat ... 


... 


1,437 


n 


n ft 


Beech worth ... 


... 


1,750 


»» 


M n 


Castlemaiue ... 


... 


942 


»» 


n If 


Geelong ... 


... 


96 


»i 


M n 


Heathcote 


... 


789 


ft 


tf f» 


Mount Wamneep 


«•• 


M50 


*> 


n » 


FbrUand 


... 


86 


ft 


< » I* 


Port Albert ... 


... 


•f 


>i 


*i n 


Saadhurst •.. 


•1. 


779 


II 


11 tt 



These stations are situated partly towards the north of the 
Great Dividing Range, and partly towards the south of it^ and 
some of them near it, as can best he seen by a map of the country. 

i2 
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After these few preliminarj remarks, we proceed with revising 
the varioos meteorological elements, with special regard to oar 
oolonj, and commence with the Temperature of Air. 

At the end of the results bearing more eapeoiaUj upon the 
climate are some fsustB annexed having reference to terrestrial 
magnetism and the occurrence of meteorS| which will be of great 
general interest 

The temperature of air in its mean Talue and ranges, fivrming 
such an important element in the climatology of a country, maj 
first be taken into consideration; and before entering upon the 
distribution of heat throughout the year and over the country, it 
will be of interest to examine some of the leading features of the 
results arrived at in Melbourne, as a long and carefully carried out 
series of observations are here at our command. 

The observations which have been carried on from the year 
1842 to 1850, give as a mean of the temperature of air for the 
above period 57"6°. The single years, however, cannot possibly 
agree with each other so well on account of the methods applied 
for determining their means. 

Commencing with 1842, these values are 68*3*, 58 3°, 56*6% 
69-3°, 57-3°, 68-0°, 66-2° 56-1°, 587°, ending with 1850. From 
subsequent obsei vations in 1850 and 1857, the mean value of the 
temperature is 68*5° and 697°, and if we include these results in 
the above series, the mean temperature for eleven years mentioned 
amounts to 67'87", which value well agrees with the one derived 
from hourly observations at the Flagstaff Observatory during the 
years 1858, 1859, and 1860— namely, 57*79% 57*81**, and 57-86*, 
giving a mean temperature fat Melbourne of 57'82°, From the 
degree with which these values tally, we should be led to believe 
that the oscillations in the above series previous to 1858 are rather 
due to the methods b}- wlncli the mean temperatures were obtained, 
than to the actual oscillations in this value. 



From the observations made at Ihe Flagstaff Observatory, the 
mean temperature and the mean range for the vaiious months of 
several years is as follows : — 





Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 


May. 


Jane. 


July. 


Aag. 


Sept. Oct. 


Not. 


Dm. 


Mean temper- 
ature 

Ifeaa month- 
ly range 


} 


0 

68*0 


0 

65-2 


o 

63-5 


o 

58-6 


0 

53-6 


o 

48-1 


o 

47-4 


o 

51-4 


O 0 


o 

62*0 


65*7 


i 


54-5 


56-5 


450 


45-3 


35-7 


29-1 


24-8 


30-2 


43-1 45-7 

i 


56-6 


570 
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TbB mean monthly raoge in tempmtim of air theiefbra amoimtl 
to 48*1° 

The lowest temperature^ whicli geneMj ocenre in the month o£ 
July, is seTeral tenths of a degree more or less than 32% and con- 
sequently a correct idea of the annual range in temperature of air 
can be formed bj perusing the table of the highest temperatures 
for the last six years : — 

1855, in December ... 98 5" 1858, in Xovember ... .lOS-a® 

1856, in January ... 98 0° 1859, in February ... 104 0** 

1857, in January ...1010° | 1860, in January ...1110° 

Greatly as varies the time when the highest temperature may 
he expected, 'there seems still to be so mncli certain, that the 
period between the Slst and 2oth of January is characterized by a 
▼ery high mean temperature {73'&*)f while, on the other hand, it 
must be stated that between December Ihe 27th and Slst^ and 
January ^e 6th and 10th, maxima in the mean temperature 
occurred* 

In speaking of the extremes of temperature, mention ought to 
be made that hoar^froet and ice are occasionally observed during 
llie months of June, July, August, and September, and it is a hot 
worthy of notice, that as late as the 22nd of September hoar-frost 

was seen at Melbourne; but it chiefly occurs during July, and 
seldom in June. The lowest temperature generally takes place 
between the 20 th and 24th of July, the five-day means for this 
time being 44-7°. 

Great attention was invariably bestowed upon terrestrial and 
solar radiation ; the former was observed by the aid of a parabolic 
reiiector, placed in a box with a double bottom^ the intermediate 
space well filled up with wadding; the latter by the aid of 
Casella's maximum solar radiation thermometer. 

As meant of the maxima and minima of each month for several 
years, resulted the £[>llowing : — 









liar. 


Apr 


May. 


Jon. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 








o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


0 




0 




uS'6 




103 0 


955 


866 


77-8 


798 


85-7 


93-2 


98-5 


103-9 


107*5 


dlation 


























Mln. terrestr. 


55-0 


52 4 


C2-4 


47-5 


44-1 


39-8 


387 


39-6 


39-9 


45-8 


4S-4 


AS'ft 


radiation 


























DUrcrence 


M-8 


U'3 


506 


48 0| 




38 0 


43 1 


46-1 


53-3 


52-7 


55-5 


650 



The mean temperature of soil, as indicated by u thermometer 
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slightly covered with soil, and another buried 14 inches below the 

surface, is, for the various seasoiiB, derived irom two years' observa- 
tions : — 



ScAiona, 


SnrflMe. 


14 laoiiM daiQkr, 






••• 


• •• 


••• 


62*2 




bummer 


••• 


• 99 


• •• 


• •* 






Autumn 




• •• 




• •• 


61*3 




Winter 






••• 


• • » 


49*0 


49-2 




Year 


• •• 


• •• 




61-25 
















— -iiiiTi.-ti-.:. 



The mean daily range in temperature of surface soil amounts to 
41-1°, for sprinr^; 47*8**, for summer; 28*6°, for autumn; 17-6°, 
for winter ; giving- an annual mean value of 33-7°. Before con- 
cluding the remarks on ten pi'iatiire having special reference to 
Melbourne, there are still two points of interest to bo mentioned. 
We refer to the daily curve of the temperature of Bit, and the 
thermic wind-rose. But, as it is likely that comparative tables on 
this subject would occupy too much room, it was tiiiought advisable 
to subjoin only the mean temperatures for the even hours in each 
season, and the year. With regard to the thermic wind-rose, we 
shall only ^ve the mean temperature of the eight cardinal winds 
of winter and summer. 



Mean Tbmfjbratuke of Ai& for the Even Houbs of eveby Quarter. 



Hours. ' 


September, 

October, 1 

N.,iv-/ilil:.>.r, 


December, 
January, 
February. 


March, 

April, 

y.n y . 


Jnne, 

July, 

Ail-;l;:f, 


Year, 


Midnight 














• • • 


52**12 


60°20 


55°35 


46*^01 


53*42 


2h. A.M. 


a • • 


5 1 03 


58 78 


54 30 


45-32 


52-36 


411. „ 


• • • 


5030 


67-72 


58-42 


44-71 


51 54 


6h. „ 


• •• 


5117 


59-32 


53 02 


44-29 


51 95 


8h. „ 


• ■ ■ 


67-18 


65 68 


56-31 


45-49 


56-17 


lOh. 


• •• 


62-55 


71 69 


62 69 


50-99 


61 98 


Noon 




65*15 


74*64 


66*08 


54*65 


65*ia 


2h. 9M. 




65 79 


75-53 


67-18 


55-74 


6605 


4h. „ 




63 74 


7384 


65 05 


53-70 


64-08 


6h, „ 




59*46 


69*79 


60-97 


50*09 


60-06 


8h. „ 




56-15 


64-72 


58-36 




56-93 


lOh. „ 


• • • 


5418 


62-35 


56-55 


4 7 • 1 1 1 


55 (U 



The mean daily amplitude in the oscillntions ol temperature of 
air for the year is equal to 14-83°, and for the various seasons as 
follow :=In spring, 15*59^^ in summer, 18*09^; in autumn. 
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14-12°; and in winter, 11-51°. The mean daily range is, fbr tlie 
same seasons respectively, 19*1°, 21*2°, 17*4°, 14*6°, gifing a 
mean for the year of 18 05°. 

ToBBinc WixD-Bora. 









Winter. 






s. 


••• 


••■ 






68*99 


S.£. 


••• 


••• 


47-63 




61-27 


E. 


••• 


••• 


50-10 




65 02 


N.E. 




••• 


43-0 




68-09 


N. 






50-37 


• • • 


75-26 


N.W. 


••• 


• • • 


47-38 


• • • 


62-67 


W. 


••• 


• •• 


49*0» 




58*85 


8.W. 


••• 


• •■ 


SCOT 




88-84 



Characteristic are in this respect the very sudden und great 
chang-es of air ou hut-wind days, at the time of the sliilring' of the 
wind towards the south, amounting, in some instances, to 20° or 
30° in less than half-an-hour. 

The distrihution of heat throughout the country will he seen hy 
the subjoined tahle, giving the means for each quarter and for the 
year, as also the differences between the hottest and coldest 
months, and between summer and winter ; also the mean monthly 
range for each station: — 



VwrnfcfStaltaM. 




Mean Tflmpentore. 


Difference In 

j MMoor 


&fean 
Month!/ 
Banff. 


1 

^dng. ^SniBBMr 

1 






TMr. 


Hottest 

•od 
OoMest 
Vontli. 


Summer 

and 
Winter. 


Albertoa 




o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


0 


•« • 


54-7 


64-5 


58-0 


49-2 


56-8 


20-0 


15-3 




Axftrat 


••• 


58-2 


70-5 


58*4 


46-7 


58*5 


272 


23-8 




Bdlaarat 


••■ 


536 


63-4 


54-4 


44-4 


54-0 


22-8 


19-0 


45-3 


Beechworth 


• • • 


57-2 


68-9 


58-5 


44-1 


57-2 


29-6 


24-8 


44*1 


Camperdown 


• • • 


540 


62-5 


55-1 


45-9 


54-4 


18-2 


16-6 


54*4 


Casttemaine 


••• 


68-6 


66*8 


57*0 


45-6 


56-5 


95*9 


91*9 


69*9 


Ecbuca 




60-3 


75-9 


63-6 


60-6 


62-6 


30-4 


25 4 


41*9 


Mount Egerton 


51-5 , 


66*9 


53-8 


45-3 


54-4 


25-0 


21-6 




Cteelong 


••• 


58-1 < 


84-8 


58*] 


49<0 


56*9 


18-0 


18*8 


44-9 


Heatlicote 


••• 


57*8 


69-3 


58 0 


454 


57-6 


28-1 


23-9 


51-1 


Melbourne 


••• 


57-5 


66-3 


58-6 


49-0 


57-8 


20-6 


17-3 


43- 1 


Saadhurst 


••• 


59-5 


68-7 


60-2 1 


45-6 


58-5 


26-8 


23- 1 


41-0 


Swan Hill 


••• 


68*8 i 


77*7 


68'8 


46*8 


688 


39-8 


81*4 





July is for all stations the coldest month, and ice chiefly occurs 
during this month; it must, however, be stated that hoar-frost 
and iee have been observed at the mountainous stations — Bal- 
laarat, Beechworth, Castlemaine, Heathcote, Sandhurst, and 
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Waireneep — as late as the middle of October, although to this 
month and to September the fall of snow is more peculiar. 

In autumn^ ice may be occasionally seen in the hilly country 
during the last days of March, but more regularly in April; while 
in those stations near the sea coast it does not appear before the 
last days in May, or in June, and is nerer seen after the 25th or 
dOth of September. The average ntmiber of days when hoar-frost 
and ice occur are 85 for Heathcote, 16 for Ballaarat^ 11 for 
Beechworth^ Ao,; and the year 1859| which was partioularly 
&vorable ibr the formation of ice^ shows'seTen days on which it 
occurred in Melbourne. 

Comparing the mean temperatures of Victoria with those of 
other countries we should of course not do so without due regard 
to the elerations aboTe the level of the sea. Suffice it, however^ 
to point out some striking features of the state of temperature at 
Melbourne, which it has in common with some places in the south 
of Portugal; for although Marseilles, Bordeaux, Bologna, Nice^ 
Verona, and Madiid, are on or near the isothermal line cor- 
responding with that of the southern hemisphere passing through 
Melbourne, the difference between winter and summer, and the 
hottest and coldest month, are by far less for our country than for 
the abovenamed localities. With regard to these differences 
Melbourne closely resembles Lisbon; but the values of the mean 
temperature for the different seasons are in the latter capital in 
excess to the corresponding ones here, while they are nearly the 
same as at Mafra, 700 feet above the sea^ only 18 miles to the 
N.W. of Idsbon, and in lat. 88<» 65' N. 

If we reduce the Tarious values from Maira and Lisbon to 
those from Melbourne we obtain the following little taUe of 
difoences: — 





MMn Xtevcnrtan. 


DJffertncc of >rcail 
Temperature of 




Spdns* 






W&Btcr. 


Tmt. 


Hotto.st 

and 
ColdMt 
MoqUI. 


SotBiiMr 

and 
Winter. 






-0*80 


o 

—2-60 


-|-0°59 


o 

—070 


o 

—410 


-2-9S 


Iiisbon t«« ••• 




+S*16 


+4*50 


+7-91 




+0*10 




IfeLlKniiiie 


0-00 


000 


0^ 


0^ 


QrOO 


O-QO 


0<00 
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The lower Murray district and the Northern Wimmera appear, 
from the hw and not very reliable observatioiis at command, to 
partake more of the character of Algieri| and more particularly of 

Constantino. 

It is perhape here the best place to say a few words about our 
atmosphere as regards its humidity. 

The mean temperature of the dewpoint for each month, as 
deriyed from observationB taken every third hour at the Flagstaff 
Obsenratory with Regnault^s hygrometer, are: — 

o o o ** 

September 43-5 December 51 8 March 50-9 June 43 5 

October 46-6 January fi4-l April 47 9 July 40 5 

Korember 48*9 February S3*9 May 44*7 Augoat 42'0 

Spring 461 Summer 53 3 Autumn 47*8 Winter 42-2 

Giving- a mean temperature of the dewpoint for the year of 47-3°. 
For those stations at which the observations haye been sufficiently 
numerous and reliable to admit of a computation of their relative 
humidity, this has been carried out, and the results stated in the 
subjoined table 



Btatfmi. 


Sprint. 


SUBlMf. 


Aotmnn. 


Wlntar. 


Tmt. 






Par cent. 




Per cwi. 


Pvr CMt. 


Ptreeiik 


Ballaarat ... 




69 




74 


82 


72 


Beech worth 


••• 


68 


61 


66 


77 


68 


Castleroaine 


••• 


71 


6S 


74 


83 


78 


Geelong „, 




69 


70 


71 


79 


72 


Heathcote ... 


... 


09 


82 


69 


82 


76 


Melbourne ... 


• • • 


71 


67 


71 


81 


73 


SandhuTBt ... 


• •> 


66 


57 


71 


79 


66 



The variations to which the relative humidity is subjected are 
very considerable, which may be judged from the fact that in the 
summer season it is not uncommon that on the afternoon the 
relative humidity is reduced to 24 or 25 per cent. In such cases 
the mean of the day amounted to 58 or 60 per cent., nnd in hot- 
wind days for a few hours, with a daily mean of between 30 and 40 
per cent., the humidity mny even be reduced to 13 or 15 per cent. 

Although it would be pertinent to the subject to treat on the 
hourly variations in pressure of vapor^ and on the relation between 
this element^ temperature, and pressure of air, we refrain from 
entering on these points^ as theoretical detluctaons ought not to 
come within the scope of these short outlines; and we therefore 
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direct our attention next to the presrare of air peenUar to this 
country, and first of all to Melbourne. 

The pressure of air is subjected to consideroble osoiUatioiis in 
shorter and longer periods. The greatest range observed at 
Melbouma during three years amounts to 1*728 inehes, the 
extrames occurring on the 19th of December, 1868, during a gale 
fifom S.W. and a heayy fidl of rain, and on the 2nd of August, 
1850, at 10 a.m., when &e pressure was respectiTely 28*872 and 
80*560 inches. This latter number was only 0*004 inch more than 
in the following year, when the pressure of air at tlie same date 
and the same hour reached its maximum. 

The period between the 30th of July and Ctli of August, appears 
by a perusal of the five-day means, to be of a very high pressure 
of air, if not, as already mentioned, a maximum. There are other 
times of the year, in April, May, and October, exhibiting a great 
tendency towards a maximum in this respect, but by iar less decided. 

The greatest value the mean pressure for a period of five days 
reached is 30*420 inches; and the smallest, 29-(>04 inches, giving 
a range of 0*016 inches. The minimum of these short periods 
occurs in the summer season. 

From the hourly observations in Melbourne, the mean pressure 
of air for die single months, and the mean monthly range has 
been computed, in some instances using the respective monllis £>r 
three and others fi>r four years. 



IfteOi. j HculbrHoBni. 


Hange fbr VoqUi. 






1 IncfaeM. 


Inclics. 


Janaftxy •<• 




... 


29-774 


0-690 


February 


... 


... 




0*806 


March ••• 


... 




29-919 


0-696 


April 


.« « 


» • • 


29-980 


0-908 


May 


... 


... 


29*981 


1022 


Juiie ••• 


••• 


... 


29*949 


0905 


July 


• • t 




80*036 


0-795 


August ... 




. 


29-970 


0-924 


September 


«•• 


... 


* S9*87S 


0-933 


October ... 


... 


•** 


29-S08 


0964 


l^ovember 


••. 


.•* 


29-854 


0-805 


December 


... 


•«* 


29*789 


0*979 



The yearly mean amounts to 29*900 inches, and the mean 
monthly range for the year to 0*868 inches. We perceive at once 
how the mean annual curve of atmospheric pressure shows exactly 
the opposite nature with respect to season aiid turning points ; as 
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has been shown when speaking of the mean annua! com of tem- 
perature^ July is the mazimnm and Jannary the minimimiy the 
difference being 0*212 inches. A secondary maximnm takes place 

in April. The iiioiithly raiifio cannot Le expected as vet to exhibit 
the law of its variation with the same degree of distinctness after 
so short a period of observation, bnt we glean from the resulta 
that the monthly range is greatest in winter months, least in the 
summer, while in spHng and antumn it approaches to its mean 
value, though the month of May shows the maximum monthly 
range, and March partakes in this respect too much of the charac- 
ter of a smnmer month. Tlie difference of the monthly ranges 
of January and May is equal to 0*832 inches. 

By &r more reliable are the results deducible from enquiries^ 
with a Tiew to ascertain the amplitude of the daily cmnre of pres- 
sure of air throughout the seasons. We see at once how it in- 
creases towards the summer months (0*071). Assuming a mean 
▼alue during spring and autumn (0*063), and a minimum in winter 
(0*037). In the month of J anuary the daily amplitude is greatest 
being 0*077 inches, while in the month of July it is only 0*035 
inches; the turning points of this curve occur at 9 h. 20 m. a.m., 
and 3 h. 45 m. p.m. j the latter being the minunuin, the former 
the maximum. A secondary maximum takes place at 9 p.m., and 
a minimum at 4 a.m. These result-^ are meant for the curve of 
tlie year in the different seasons ; the time of the turning points 
does slightly oscillate, as can best be seen by inspection of the 
subjoined table, which contains the mean pressure of air for the 
even hours of the day 



Maur FBBisinui ov Am ion ths xrmi boubs o» rnmr Quambb. 



Bmm. 


September, 
October, 


December, 

January, 

Fcteuaiy. 


March, 
April, 
Mmj. 


June, 
July, 




Ifidnight 


• • . 


99-686 


29 809 


99*947 


30*014 


29*919 


2 h. AU, 


■a. 


29 871 


29-784 


29-936 


30-006 


29-899 


4h. „ 


... 


29-865 


29-782 


29-929 


29-996 


29-893 


6h. „ 


• • • 


29-884 


29-803 


29-942 


30-006 


29 909 


8h. „ 


... 


29 902 


29 818 


29 'J 05 


30 027 


29-928 


" 10 h. „ 


... 


29 901 


29 812 


29967 


30-038 


29-930 


Koon ... 


• •* 


29-878 


29-793 


1 29-942 


30 011 


29-908 


Sh. PM. 


•«• 


99*850 


99789 


99-914 


29*988 


99*879 


4h. „ 


. 


29-841 


29-753 


29-907 


29-982 


29-871 


6h. „ 


... 


29-858 


29-763 


29 938 


29-999 


29*889 


8h. n 


..« 


99-887 


29*798 


99*949 


SOrOlB 


89*919 


10 b. M 


... 


99*893 


99*808 


99-958 


90*080 


99*980 
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Previous to entering^ upon a comparison of the phenomena con- 
nected with the pressure of air as observed at Melbourne and the 
other stations tlut>nghoat the oolonj, the influence of the Tarious 
winds upon the barometer must first be sketched ; and this cannot 
be mora efiectnallj done than by subjoining the barometrio wind- 
rose, as deriTed horn obserrations in the years 1858 and 1859. 

The mean pressnra of air at Melbourne for the respectiTe winds 
is — 







Inches. 






Inches. 


8- 


••• 


... 29-930 


N. ... 


... 


29821 


EkB» 


••• 


... 29-954 


N.W. 


•a. 


... 29*840 


E. ••• 


• • • 


... 29-896 


W. ... 


• «. 


... 29 854 


N.E.... 


• 


... 29-678 


S.W. 


... 


... 29 885 



The mean daily range in pressura of air for Melboumei but ISO 
foot above, and for Ballaara^ 1,487 foet above the level of the sea, 
is given in the table below; and it is to be ramarked that, in the 
first instance, the results have been derived firom observations dur- 
ing 1858, 1850, and 1860 ; in the latter, only from observattons 
during 1859 and I860:—- 



— ~ 1 Melboarno. 


Ballaarat. 








Inches. 


Inches. 


Spuing 


•a. 


... 


0191 


0'10« 


Summer 


... 


... 


0-163 


COBS 


Autimm 


... 


... 


0167 


0*099 


Winter 




... 


0*153 


Ot)98 


Tear 


... 


«.. 


0*166 


0-096 



The mean daily range is greatest for Melbourne in September, 
and least in Februflry, from which Ballaarat seems to differ, in so 
far as there the greatest range occurs in August^ the difference for 
these months being 0*056 and 0*082 inches respectivelj. 

To fiicilitate the companson of the variations in the pressure of 
air throughout the months and seasons at the different stations in 
the country, a table maj conclude the fow remarks on this subject^ 
containing the mean pressure and the monthly range for the vari- 
ous seasons. The stations follow in it according to their elevation 
above the level of the sea, commencing with die lowest, it being 
understood, as in all foregoing foots, that no correction was applied 
to the observations for altitude. 
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Quarter. 


Portiand. 


G«elOQg. 


MflUxmrne. 1 fludhaiat. 


Mean 
Iireasare. 


Monthly 
rang«. 


Alean 
pretsure. 


Monthly 
range. 


Mean Monthly 
pressure, range. 


Mean Monthly 

pressure.^ raoge. 


Spring 
Summer ... 
Autumn ... 
Winter ... 


Inch. 
29-965 
29-877 
80*088 
80*078 


Inch. 
0-837 
0-800 
0*850 
0*883 


Inch. 
29-916 
29-850 
80*008 
80*008 


Inch. 
0-8S2 
0-744 
0*751 
0*796 


Inch. 
29-875 
29-796 
29*946 
29*969 


Inch. 
0-942 
0-842 
0*888 
0*859 


Inch. Inch. 
29-148 1 0-816 
29-100 ,0-667 
29*844 1 0*608 
29*287 0*740 


Tear ... 


89*987 


0*849 


99*948 


0*798 


99*897 


0*870 


29*907 


0*708 




Heattu»)te. 


Castlemalae. 


BalJaarat. 


Beechwortb. 


Mean 
pressure. 


Monthly 
range. 


Mean 
preasare. 


Monthly 
range. 


.Mean 
prcasore. 


Monthly 
range 


Mean 
pressure. 


Monthly 
range. 


Spring ... 
pannDer •«. 

Autumn ... 
Winter ... 


Inch. 
29-194 
99*109 

29-263 
29-294 


Inch. 
0-772 
0-700 
0-760 
0*798 


Inch. 

28- 957 
98*849 

29- 023 
29-048 


Inch. 
0-78S 
0*738 
0-723 
0-732 


Inch. 
28*493 
98*488 
28-571 
28*606 


Inch. 
0-780 
0*798 
0-769 
0-755 


Inch. 
28*110 
98*069 
28-190 
28-180 


Inch. 
0-706 
0*761 

0-841 
0-755 


Tear ... 


29*815 


0*758 


28*969 


0*744 


28*527 


0*758 


28*185 


0*766 



We proceed now to the examination and desoription of the 
winds prevalent and peculiar to our climate. 

The main featoies of the systems of eurrents of air in the colony 
of Victoria are delineated by the alternation of the equatorial and 

polar cuirent, with such modifications as are dictated by the 
peculiarities of the various localities in which reg"istration of 
meteorological facts has been carried on. iS'ear the sea, land and 
sea breezes greatly influence the general character of winds, their 
relative frequency and succession. As it is a matter of such vast 
importance, for the thorou<^h understanding of a climate, to have a 
knowledge of the mean direction of the wind and the law of the 
changes which take place in the direction of the currents of air, it 
will not appear supei-fious to examine somewhat more closely the 
leading points in these respects. 

The mean direction of the current of air at ^lelbourne, computed 
from hourly observations made during the year 1858 to 1859, was 
found to be N. 44"* 57^ W.^ or as near as possible N.W. ; and £>r 
the various quarters the mean direction seems to be as follows 
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in spring, S. 80° 20' W. ; summer, S. 17° W W.; autumn, N. 50** 
E.; and in winter N. 14° SI'' W., — showing at osce the 
preponderance of the northerly winds in winter and autumn, and of 
southerly winds in summer and spring. To illoBtrate the relative 
£feqiiency of winds for various points of the compass, the subjoined 
table win be found useful ; and it must be remarked^ that die 
fiequeney of the east winds is taken as unit: — 



Qtiftttcn* 


s. 


S.E. 


B. 


N.B. 


F. 


N.W. 


W. 


S.W. 


Spring 


• • • 


4-1 


1-9 


1-0 


2-8 


3-5 


2-6 


3-5 


2-9 


Summer 


••• 


2*5 


2-0 


1-0 


1*4 


1-4 


0*8 


1'6 


2*0 


Aiitinnn 


• •• 


2-7 


1-5 


ro 


2-7 


3-0 


1-8 


2-6 


2-3 


Winter 




2-0 


0-8 


1-0 


6-2 


8-4 


3-3 


4-9 


2*6 


Year 




2-8 


1-6 


i-o 


3-3 


4-1 


2*1 


8*S 


8*5 



We glean from this table by one glance, that tiiere are two 

distinct minima in frequency : winds from N.W. in summer, and 
winds from S.E. in winter, which expresses, that in the summer 
season the equatorial current is but seldom observed, as in the 
winter season the polar current. 

The force of wind is very vnriable tliorouq-hout the year, and 
depends to n ^reat extent on the })re vailing- winds during- a certain 
month or season ; but this much may be given as reliable, that the 
mean force — expressed according to Beaufort's notation — ^is nearly 
alike for -winter and spnng (2*5?); whereas for summer and 
autumn the mean force is 2*43 and 1*73 respectively. With 
regard to the force of wind from various points of the compass the 
following table will give a clear idea: — 





8. 


8.B. 


B. 


N.E. 


IT. 


K.W. 


w. 


8.W. 


Spring 


2*8 


1*9 


1*S 


1*9 


3*4 


8*2 


34 


2*9 


Summer 


2-3 


15 


1-5 


1-8 


3-5 


2-3 


2-8 


3-0 


Autumn 


2-0 


1.3 


ro 


1-5 


2-2 


1 3 


1-6 


2-8 


Winter 


10 


1-2 


I'D 


1-8 


3 4 


21 


2-5 


30 



N. and S.W. winds are ilie most powerful ones^ while east 
"winds BX9 but Yery light in Melbottme, except in spring and 
nrouuner* 
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Intoresting with regard to the foioe of wind is the curve of the 
houfly means Ibr die year, which exhibits its turning points at an 
interval of exactlj twelve hours — ^the wind being lightest^ on an 
average, at 1 h. a.m., and strongest at 1 h. p.m., showing a 
regular increase and decrease between these pomts. 
• With regard to prevailing winds in other parts of the colony, it 
appeal's, as far as observations extend, that the various stations 
may be arranged in two great classes, namely — those at which 
winds lioiii south and north prevail ; and those at which west and 
east winds are more fre(iu*'nt. In the first class appear Ararat, 
Jiallaarat, Castlemaine, Geeloiin-, lU' tthcotc, Melbourne, and Sand- 
hurst; in the second, Albertou, Beechworth, Camperdown, and 
Portland. 

The mean relative frequency of wind ibr the year in both classes 
seems to be as IbUowsy taking that wind as unit in each case which 
occurs least ftequentiy : — 

S. S.E. E. N.E. N. N.W. W. S.W. 

1 35 2-5 1*0 1*5 8-0 2*6 25 26 

IL VI ID S-« 1*1 1*6 1-8 2-4 2*5 

Westerly winds are, Uiroughout the countiy at all seasons, 
fiequenty and blow generally with great viokmee and in heavy 
sqinlls. AH country stations belonging to the first named chs8 

partake more or less of the character of Melbourne with regard to 
prevailing winds in various seasons, as is sufficiently clearly laid 
down in the table given above. Beechworth, Camperdown, 
Alberton, and Portland also show, with regard to frecjuency of 
winds, the general character of the system of two alternating 
currents, and the occasional stronsr winds from the east do not 
materially affect this geiicrnl cliaracter. 

While this is the state of things along the coast and inland, 
further out at sea S.E. and S.W. winds prevail in summer, and in 
the winter season strong winds from N.E. to N.W. blow with 
frequent and sudden shifts towards S.W. In connection with this 
latter subject, it is interesting to learn something of the more 
regular and steady shifts. The law in this respect is dearly 
expressed by the &ct that the regular shifts take place in longer 
and shorter periods in the sense S., E., N., W., S., and if we call 
revolutions in this order direct, the number of direct revolutions 
performed during the vaiious seasons is as follows:-— Ln spnng, 
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11*6; rammer, 10*4; autarnn, 11*8; winter, 7-4 It becomes 
evident^ therefore, that in ihe winter season the least relianee maj 
be placed upon the regularity of the motion of the weatber*vane, 
as the number of pointB through which it passes is nearly equally 
great in all qnsrters. Among the single months, Febmary, May, 
and August show an average of only 1*5 dfreet revohitions, the 
average number for one month throughout the year being 3 4. 
Speaking of the law of the shifting of the wind, it is of interest 
to refer back to the mean diiection for the various quarters, by 
which we will at once perceive that the mean direction from one 
quarter to the next following one shifts in the sense which we 
called direct, as it moves from about W. by S. to S. by W., N.K 
by E., N. by W., W. by S. 

The diurnal variation in the direction of the wind exhibits some 
remarkable features, and in fii'st considering the annual curve we 
shall find that the veering of the wind during the day time is 
direct and very evenly progressive, while at night time it moves in 
a retrograde sense. The amplitude of this oscillation has an 
angular value of 133^ 3?^, the extremes occurring at 5 h. a.m. in 
N. 4<>d9^W.,andat6h.p.m.inS.43^4^ W. In thespringand 
summer months the value of the amplitude is for greater than the 
mean value given above, while during autumn and winter it sinks 
considerably below it An exception occurs in the month of 
March, in which the curve of diurnal variation in the direction of 
the current of air shows irregularities similar to those in the month 
of September, both months representing maxima in the value of 
the daily amplitude. 

In order to obtain a comprehensive idea of the general character 
of the winds, and a reg-ular cjclus of the weather, the following 
sketch will be found useful : — 

"When the barometer is very high, and the temperature compara- 
tively low, alight breeze is generally blowinjjf from S.E., except in 
summer seasons, when the wind may be rather fierce from this quar- 
ter, then the polar current has set in, and the sky is lightly covered 
with cumulus clouds, the tension of positive electricity tolerably 
high. This is usually the case about midnight Early in the morning 
the wind sinks to light airs, the barometer shows an inclination 
towards foiling, more clouds cover the sky, and the wind blows 
now from the east But this state of thmgs does not last long. 
Cirri and drro stratus make their appearance in the upper regions^ 
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soattored ovar ibe sky. The barometar jb sinking hst, while the 
temperature slig'htlj rises^ and the wind blows now with an 

increasing* force from N.E., the positive electric tension decreases 
(8*6). iSiiould the wind settle for some time in this quarter, as is 
usual in the winter season, it is accompanied by drizzling* rain, fog*, 
or heavy dew, but still increasing* in force. It more frequently 
veers round to the north, and commences to blow with great 
violence towards 9h. a.m., raising- clouds of dust. The tempera- 
ture is then considerably highei-, while the pressure of air and 
electrical tension both decrease, the former to 29-82 on an average. 
The veil, which by this time is spread oyer the sikj, becomes 
denser, and in summer season a hot wind has made its appearance, 
through which the temperature is raised occasionally to 111 
degrees in shade, and the rehtive humidity reduced to 12 per 
cent. From the dectrometer may be obtained Tivid sparks of 
eleotricity, and the spontaneous evaporation during twenty-four 
homi may in sneh a ease reach the great amount of 0*683 inchee. 
The duration of a hot wind ezeeeds^ exceptionally, two days ; it 
lasts generally only six or seven hours, and the great oscillation 
of the vane towards west, and unsteadiness in pressure of air, 
indicate, about noon, the shifting- of the current of air towards 
N.W. The sky is now prtrtly covered with cumulo stratus, still 
showing, however, in the upper reg-ions, cirro stratus, and the 
positive electricity becoming again more inovalent, between 3 h. 
and 4 h. p.m., a momentary lull occurs, after which the vane 
rapidly moyes to W., W.S.W., and S.VV., heavy nimbi covering 
the sky, and rain falling, first in heavy drops, afterwards 
descending steadily. The mercury, which had reached its 
minimum when the wind blew from N.N.W., rapidly rises now, 
while the thermometer frequently sinks in less tiian ten or fifteen 
minntes from 16 to 26 degrees. When the wind fiercely blows 
from S.W., rain descends in torrents, flashes of lightning 
illuminate the whole sky, and thunderstorms re-establish the 
equilibrium of atmospheric electricity. Wiik a wind decreasing 
in force, and inclining- towards south, the sky beg-ins to clear, and 
the barometer continues to rise until it lias again reached its 
maximum in S.E., with a low temperature, and thus is 
accomplished the skeleton cyclus of the weather, having- occupied 
a period of eight or ten days. This is more the course of tilings 
in summer, and the adjoining parts of spring and autumn, while 
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in winter northerly winds prevftil, af already statedj which «fter a 
period of oalm weatiher, with a very low bafometer, changee into 
strong winds from W.N.W., blowing in squalls, and being 
frequently accompanied by heavy showers and hail. The sadden 
shifts aboye alluded to from N.W. to S.W., are very dangerous to 
the navigator of this coast, particularly so in spring*, when they 
may be expected at some distance from the coast at about 8h. p.m. 

WlieiR'ver it blows from iS.N.W. or N.W., the barometer, still 
falling, should be frequently observed, and as soon as the mercury 
becomes steady, and the wind is apparently lulling*, we oug-ht to 
prepare for the shifting of the wind towards S.W., which usually 
takes place with very great violence. 

At a greater distance from the coast the time of shifting is later 
in the evening or early in the morning. 

As already mentioned, gales from S.C are frequent in the 
summer season, and generally commences with a pretty high 
barometer (29*88) and light variable airs and calms. Towards 
the height of the gale the mercury sinks, but s%hllyy and the 
wind is gradually dying away* The regularly decreasing pressure 
of air, witii fine weather^ ^ter such a gale, should cantioii the 
navigator, as upon light winds from heavy squalls from 

W. will soon follow, bringing rain in abundance and hail storms. 

On the eastern coast of this continent furious gales of a rotatory 
character blow during the winter season, chiefly June and July, 
from E. and E.S.E. ; they are generally accompanied by exceed- 
ingly heavy rains and floods, and a very low atmospheric pressure; 
the vane moves in these instances through S.E., S., and S.W., the 
wind blowing with exceedingly great violence, and finally dying 
away in W.N.W. or N W., with the mercury rising. The 
approach of these dangerous phenomena is indicated by a threat- 
ening, dirty-looking sky, and often by vivid flashes of lightning 
from the north, the sea tumbling at ^e same time dead upon the 
coast. 

The hot winds form an important element in the climatolo||p' of 
the southern portion of the Australian continent, and a comj^ete 
calendar of their occurrence, during the time systematic regjstni> 
tion of meteorological ftcts has been carried on in these qplonies, 
would be of the greatest interest; but we must, for obvious 
reasons, refrain from ftirther entering into the subject, and con- 
clude this part of the dimatological outlines with a dassifioation 
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of the TArioDB looaUtias with respeet to the number of hot winde 
oooumn^s^- 

Melbourne and Castlemaine 14 days of hot wind. 

Sendhiint, Heatheote^ and Fbrtlaiid 11 « 

Boach worth, Aiarat, and Swan HUl 9 » 

Geeloiig and Ballaarat ... ... 6 « 

AlbertoQ and Camperdown ... S „ 

The average number of hot winds Ibr the colony amottnts to eight or 

nine per annum. At places towards the east of Port Phillip, mostly 
S.E. and E. winds blow during- the time hot winds prevail towards 
the north, while in the plains near Camperdown the wind is iiom 
W. or S.W. 

After having spoken so much of the general character of the 
system of winds to which this part of the continent belongs, we 
may abandon this subject for the present and pass on to another 
of the highest interest^ and forming a most essential element of the 
climate of a oonntry — the rain, its amount^ durationi and distribu- 
tion oyer the country throughout the various seasons. Let us first 
glance at the rainfall as obserred in Melbourne, and examine 
somewhat more closely into its peculiarities before entering upon 
the distribution of rain over the country. The first question we 
meet with is the mean annual Mi of rain derived from a series of 
observations^ extending over as long a period as can be obtained^ 
and neit to it the osoillations in the yearly fidl of rain fi)r such a 
period. The fbllowing tables contain many &cts dmdueive to 
valuable information on these points. 

AmuAL Bjjxwall nr Mblbourbb duriko tbb last 20 tbabs. 



Tmt. 




nUterenes of fib* 

amount 
of each year, 
and the 
mean fall of 17 years. 


Tmt. 


AiuiMinl 
In liMiiM. 


PlSteeiies of tb» 

amount 
of each year, 

and the 

mean f«ai of 17 yean. 


1840 


22 57 


— 6-47 


1851 






1841 


80*18 


+ 8-14 


1859 






1842 


31-16 


4- 812 


1853 






1843 


21-54 


— 6-50 


1854 






1844 


28-26 


+ 0*22 • 


1855 


ft8*Sl 


+ 0-17 


1845 


23 93 


— 41 1 


1856 


29-75 


4- 1-71 


J846 


30-53 


+ 2-49 


1857 


28-90 


+ 0-86 


1847 


30 18 


— 405 


1858 


2602 


— 2*08 


1848 


88*18 


+ 5*11 


1859 


21-80 


— 6-24 


1849 


44 25 


+ 16 21 


1860 


85*40 


— 8-64 


1850 


26-98 


— 1-06 
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It is greatly to be regretted that the yaluable serieB of obeerva- 
tions for 1840 to 1850 carried on in this colony^ and published in 
the Nen S&vii^ Wdka Gazette, should have been interrupted by 
the separation of Viotoria, as we otherwise might have been able 
to arrive at some eonclusions with respect to tiie diminution of rain 
or periodicity in its ftll. If we now compare the facts at our 
command, we find that the greater difference in rainfall for the 
years observed aniouiit to Q2'71 inches, furthermore, that the 
average raiuhill for the last six years, from 1805-00, 26*679 inches, 
differs but slightly from tlie average fall of rain for any six con- 
secutive years from 1840 to 1848^ excluding the abnormal &U 
of rain of 1840. 

Comparing the rainfall in different seasons within the periods 
1840 and 1850, 1856 to 1860-1, we arrive at the following results 
Willi respect to the average ii»U of rain in each season 



Quarters. 


For tfw PVKlodt bttwMD 






Spring ... ... 






9*15 


790 


Summer 


5-84 


7-86 


AutUDUl ••• 


7-66 


6^ 


Winter ••• ••• 


7*09 


4M 



We aec by this table, that in both periods the full in spring is 
the greatest, but there is a marked increase in the average fall of 
rain during tbe summer in the last period on that during the years 
1840-50, wliilc on the other hand there is a decrease in amount in 
the remaining quarters. 

Observations on the exact duration and intensity of rain hav6 
only been carried on in this colony since March, 1858, and the 
results given on these points were derived from the set of obser- 
vations made after that date, and from a careful examination of 
these the results givw hereafter have been deduced. If we take 
the intensity of rain for winter equri to 1, we find that the inten- 
sify for spring, sununery and autumn, are respectively 1*66; 2*23, 
and 1*36, and the average number of hours of rain are, for spring, 
189; £>r summer, 129; for autnmn, 105; and ibr winter, 156. 
Erom these fiicts it wonld appear that the average number of hours 
of rain for the year is 682 at Helboome ; and if the rain in dura- 
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tion and amount wm equally distributed over the year, it would 
then rain 1*48 hours each day^ at a rate of 0*075 inohee. 

If we now examine into the eonneetion between rain, and night 
and day time, we shall find the following interesting hcts bearing 
upon the relative intensity, duration, and amount of rain. The 
values for the respective quantities at night being taken as equal 
to 1, we have for the various quantities in daytime i— 
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Winter 
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1>2 
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In the year ending the S8th February, 1859, the amount of 
rain during Ihe daytime was 13*668 indies, and during night, 
10*246 inches. The two years following the rain in daytime was 
respectively 9*381 and 17*172, and that for night, 11-273 and 
12*026 inches, which seems to indicate that the great variation in 
the ndnfon was due chiefly to day showers, inasmuch as the 
amounts collected during night time for each year but slightly 
differ from each other, when compai'ed with the great difference of 
the day rain. 

It would be very vahiable to subjoin here a calendar of the rain- 
fall observed in Melbourne during the last six yeai's, together with 
an examination of floods, but as such a register Avould probably 
become too extensive, a few interesting cases may suffice. 

In 1856, on the 29th December, the amount of rain collected 
during two and a half hours was 0*92 inches. 

In 1856, on the 2drd of September, during a thunderstorm 
lasting only twenty minutes, rain foil to the amount of 0*920 
inches. 

In 1857, on the 10th of February, 7 h. p.m., to the evening of 
the 11th, the foil of rain amounted to 8*420 iuidies. 

In 1868, the rainfolls during December were particularly heavy 
on the 19lli it amounted to 1*623 inches during the afternoon. 

In 1859, during a thunderstorm which ooourred on the 8th of 
June^ rain fell to the amount of 0*616 inches. 
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In 1800, on December Oth^ the rain&ll anuranted, during twenty 
hours, to d*686 inches; and 

In 1861, on the Slst of Janaarj, to 2*370 inches during eleven 
hours. 

Before leayinf^ the subject of rain&li at MellKmrne, there is a 
question of great utility which should attract our attention, 
namely, how much the annual spontaneous evaporation exceeds 
the fall of rain. 

Observations carried on in Melbourne during 18o9 and 1860 
give the following results : — 
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• •• 


23 691 


46510 



This table shows that the annual evaporation for the two years 
mentioned is nearly double the amount of rain whicli fell, and that 
in spring and autumn nearly the same is the case, while in 
summer the evaporation is almost threefold the amount of rain, 
and in winter the latter exceeds the former. The spontaneous 
evaporation renclics its maximum in January, when it amounts to 
7*003 inches, its minimum in monthly value, 1*260 inches, occur- 
riog in June. 

It remains yet to speak of the distribution of rains throughout 
the colony, and as the practical utility of the knowledge of the 
same is so great, the rain table, as compiled irom several years* 
ohservation, may find a place here; and it must he remembered, 
that the rainfall for all stations (with the exception of thoea 
expressly mentioned), was taken during the same period, to make 
them comparable, hut by this it could not he avoided, that the 
quarterly rainfall for Melbourne should differ from that already 
given, as the same periods could not he made available in all 
instances. 
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Mbah Rainfall throuohodt thb Colokt for the rr rtod noM 
Ur Margu, 1858, xo 29xa FsBRUiJiT, 1660, inclu8it£. 
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As no complete set of observations on the rainfall at W immera 
and Echnoa was at hand for the period above stated, the years 
1869 and 1860 have been ^ven for the two first stations, which 
may well be done without dama^ng the main object of this table, 
namely, the comparative amount of rain for the country, inasmuch 
as 1858 and 1860 closely correspond in the amount of rain regis- 
tered. For Burrumbeet but one year, 1860, could be suljoined. 

The frequency of fog and dew in Melbourne tftroug^hout tlie 
single quarters and tlie venr, expressed in means derived ivom three / 
years, 1858-50-60, is shown in the following table, while that of 
rain, as given above, may be repeated for better comparison 
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"With regard to another series of phenomena, closely connected 
with the fall of rain, the occurrence of thunderstorms, hailstorms, 
and the electrical state of our atmosphere generally, a few words 
may be added. 

From a careful discussion of all registrations carried on during 
several years throughout the colony, It appears that the average 
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number of thunderstorms occarring within the colony of Victoria 
is sixteen; which are distributed oyer the year thus — five occur in 
springy six in summer, three in autumn, and two in winter. The 
Ysrions localities maj be arranged in four groups, of which the first, 
with twenty-six thunderstorms, embraces Ararat, Beeoliworth, and 
Helboume; the second, with nineteen, Oamperdown, Haathcote, and 
Alberton; the third, with thirteen, Ballaarat, Sandhnrsty Gastle- 
maine, and Portland; and the fourth, with but three, Geelong and 
Swan Hill; the latter result being howerer less reliaUe^ as it was 
derived from one year's observation only, and is most likely some- 
what too small. These thunderstorms are mostly exceedingly heavy, 
and accompanied by heavy showers of rain. In addition to these 
electrical discharges, lightning is frequently iseen at short intervals, 
and it seems that the average number of days on which lightning 
only was to he seen, is according to Melbourne registrations, thirty- 
fire: namely, twelve in spring, eight in summer, eight in autumn, 
and seren in winter; and particularly interesting in the fact, that 
in the months of August and September globular lightning is 
more frequent^ both in the southern parts of the continent and the 
adjacent seas. 

Hailstorms, whicL chiefly occur in the spring season and end of 
winter (although their appearance may be exceptionally looked for 
in summer also), are most frequently at Camperdown, the mean 
for two years amounting to nine single showers } while Beechworth 
shows six; Ballaarat, Heatheote, and Portland fiye; Helbonme 
and Swan Hill, four ; Ararat, Castlemaine, and Sandhui"st, three ; 
and Port Albert, but one. 

. The hourly registrations of the atmospheric electricity, which 
have been carried on at the Flag-staff Hill Observatory with 
Quetelct's electrometer, give the foUowing results after three years' 
continuation i-^ 
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The positive tension, being the normal state of atmospherio 
electricity, assumes its smallest Yhlae in the months of Febmaij 
and November, and its highest in the months of Jane and September, 
the range in the monthly mean amounting to 1*17 parts of division 
of the eleetrometer above mentioned. The electric tension is 
chiefly negative during hot winds, idien cknids of dust are floating 
in the air, and daring heavy rain; in latter cases the negative 
tension is frequently so great that vivid sparks may be obtained 
from the instrument. 

The collation of the observations on the tension of positive 
atmospheric electricity, gives the following* results with regard to 
the means for the even hours throughout the year, showinpr a daily 
amplitude of two to three parts of a division, the turning points of 
the same being at 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
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Although observations on the ozonic reaction have been carried 
on at the various stations throughout the colony, the single sets 
are too imperfect as yet to admit of discussion with a view of 
illustrating the peculiarities of the different localities, with regard 
to this interesting, still somewhat mysterious element. For Mel- 
bourne it was found that the ozonic reaction is smaller with east 
winds, slightly increases with N. and N.W. winds, and reaches its 
maximum when the wind blows from S.W.; towards the east 
gradually decreasing again. 

With regard to the seasons, and day and night, the amount of 
ozone shows with Sehonbein*8 test paper 
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There seems also a distinct variation throughout the day in the 
imonnt of oBone^ in addition to that already shown by the day and 
Big^t registratione. Papers exposed during six hoiurs give^ 

Botwesn 6 1.10. and noon ••• ••• ••• •■• 1*69 

M nooB and 6 ••• ••• ••• 

w a p.iiL and nildnight ••• ••• 1*58 

w midnight and 6 a,in. 1-70 

of Sch5nbein*8 scale. It appears that between the hoars of 6 h. and 

9h. p m. the amount is least, between 6 h. and 9 h. a.m. greatest. 

With regard to the amount of cloud over the country throughout 
the year, the various localities may be divided into two groups : 
the one comprising all stations in which the mean amount for the 
year is greater than one-half of the whole sky; and the other 
comprising all those in which the mean amount is less than one- 
half. 

In the first group appear Ballaarat, Camperdown^ Geelong, 
Melbourne, Portland, and Port Albert, the yearly meaB for ibis 
group being 5*61. 

In the second are Beechworth, Castlemaine, Heathcote^ and 
Sandhurst, with a yearly mean of 3*69. 

The proportionate distribution of clouds throughout the seasons 
is Teiy much the same in all stations, and is as follows Spring, 
4*96; summer, 4*2?; autumn, 471; winter, 6*42; which would 
give an annual mean amount of cloud of 4*84. 

It appears, from seyeral years* obeervations, that Gamperdown 
shows a maximum in this respect fer this colony, while Gastle- 
maine and Sandhurst seem to be the clearest localities. 

From the yearly means in amount of cloud for each hour of the 
day at Melhourne, we know that it is a minimum at 9 p.m., and 
a maximum at 7 a.m., being 5'13 and C61 respectively; and 
further, that the amount during daytime slightly exceeds that in 
night time, as for the former it amounts to 6'9, while for the latter 
it is only 5 "5. 

There is a peculiarity of our sky which renders it veij uniavor- 
able for certain astronomical obsei*vation8 — as, for instance, pho- 
tometric obsenrationS'^ namely, that thin veil which so frequently 
spreads over the sky on or before days on which nortberiy winds 
prevail; its delicai^ being frequently so great that the eye is 
barely able to discover it ; if not, halos round the moon or the 
sun indicate its presence. To give an idea of its frequency, the 
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single number of haloe as difttrilmted over the year, aeoording to 
Melbonrne otieervations £>r 1858-9, is, fbr spring 17, for summer 
26, iat autumn 24, and for winter 26; the months in which they 
are more seldom seen being August and September, while they 
are most frequent in June. The circumstanoe that solar halos so 
easily escape notice when faint will cause tho number of days on 
which they may be seen to be somewhat too small. 

The connection between halos round the moon and sun and auroral 
displays and maunetic stornas, <fec., has been greatly advocated, 
and, without attempting- the decision upon this point in this paper, 
a few facts bearing upon the subject may find a place here. 

From three years' observations on magnetic disturbances and 
auroras it would a]>pear that these pheDomena are distributed over 
the year in the following manner 

1858. 1859. 1860. 

From January to April ... ... 20 20 20 

From Ifay to Aupiit ... ... 19 88 14 

From Septemlier to December ... 11 S5 8 

50 68 42 

If we subetitute for ^e observations in 1868, from Januaiy to 
Hay, the number of days of disturbances in the years 1869 and 
1860y we see by the preceding table that 1869 is particularly 
strongly represented in this respect ; and this will be ftmiliar to 
every body who witnessed the display of Aurora Australis in 
Atignst and September of that year, the brilHancy of the then 
phenomena exceeding everything which had hitherto been observed 
in this part of the world. 

The means of disturbed days for the single months tend to 
prove, at least for the period in consideration, that the least num- 
ber of magnetic stonns was in May and November (2), while 
Aug^ust (8, 3) 16 represented as a maximum with regard to these 
phenomena. 

A few words only on the daily oscillations in the magnetio 
declination* Here it is scarcely possible to give the angular 
values otherwise than approximately, without entering into a long 
discussion, as they greatly differ throughout the various yeai's, 
attaining a maximum value in 1869; but as it may assist practical 
surveyors in making allowance for the hourly variations in the 
needle, we subjoin here some mean values for ^e curve of 
oscillation. 
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The magnetic declination (variation of the needle) reaches its 
minimum yaiue for the day shortly after 9h. a.m.; it then in- 
creases rapidly nnlal 2h. SO' p.m.9 when it reaches its maztmnm. 
After this time it decreases rapidly towards 6 h. p.m.y firom thenoe 
slowly until after 1 h. ujd,, when it again slightly increases to 
4h. a.m , thence fidling to its minimum. 

The corrections to he applied to reduce the needle to its mean 
reading for the day, is here approximately given for the even 
hours iii the year :— 

AM, PJi. 

llidnigK— 0*9' Noon + 0*8^ 

8 h. — 0^4' + 4'S' 

4h. + 0*2' +31' 

6 h. — 0-7' -h 0-7' 

8 li. — 3-2' + 0»l' 

10 h. — 3'6' — O*' 

As the greater part ol these outlines is based upon ohserrationa 
taken during 1858, 1859, and 1860, we give here the values of the 
magnetic elements, as determined at the Flagstaff Ohservatoiy for 
about the middle of that period : — 

For the period between 1st and 7th Junei 8°d0'5' East declination. 

Q.jift9« 1 (Causes Unit) 
^ \ Horizontal Forae. 

The inclination was determined on Ist of Apiil, when it 
amounted to 67** 8^ South. 

Refraining from entering into a discussion on the phenomena of 
Terrestrial Magnetism peculiar to this country, as it would too 
much deviate from the scope of this paper, it must suffice to give 
here the Magnetic Declination for Tarious parts of the colony such 
as may prove to he of great practical utility: — 
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To these iew &etB on Terrestrial Magnetiflm may be added some 
few remarks on another sabject, though not strictly bearing iipon 
the Physical Geography of this country, but replete with so 
mnch interest that it will be received with great satisfaction by all 
interested in the advancement of science. It is on the periodical 
appearance of meteors or shooting stars, we feel desironsof maldng 
the concludinj^ remarks to this short sketch. Little or nothing 
Las been hitherto known about tlie periodicity of shooting stars 
in tlie southern hemisphere; and the scanty observations on 
this subject were insufficient to decide the question as to whether 
such periods of jiiciiter fi'equency of nieteois for tlie southern 
hemisphere nre identical with those of" the northern, and whether 
the points of radiation from whence they issue coincide in both 
hemispheres. Sixteen hundred single meteors have been regis- 
tered at the Flagstaff Observatory during the last four years, by 
- which we are enabled to answer at least some of the questions 
alluded to. 

The annual curve for frequency of meteors resemble in some 
respects that already laid down for the northern henusphere, and 
the following series will give its general character. The figures 
denote tiie mean number of meteors seen during an hour in eadi 
month. 

January 29 April 1 37 July 3.20 ! October 3'01 

February 1'84 May 2 7 I August 3'16 November 2*21 
Hardi 1*66 Jnne 3H>3 [ September 8-67 | December S*9 

Neither with regard to the great period of shooting stars in 
August, nor with regard to that in Kovember, does the southern 
hemisphere correspond with the northeni, inasmuch as on both 
occasions but few meteors may be seen^ while on the other hand 
ihe period between the 16th July and the 1st of Aug^t makes 
itself manifest ns one of the maxima in the appearance of meteors, 
though they seeni mostly not very brig-ht. Other times of the 
year in whicli shooting stars occur liequently are — 

Between JsavMry the 26th and Januuy the S7th. 

t, Jvsae the Sod and Jmie the lOth. 

t» July the 2nd and July the 4th. 

^ August the 13th and August the 18th. 

„ August the 3l8t aud .September the 4tli. 

„ December the Hth and December the 13th. 

„ December the 23rd and December the 26tli. 
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The number of tlieee periods will nndoubtedlj be etiU reduced. 

Ab points of radiation may be mentioned, tfaougb tbeir position 
may be slightly changed bj discussion of the observations already 
made — 

In 37*' Sooth dMUnatioii and 13 h. 53 m. ri|^t 

In SI** „ „ 9 h. 54 m. „ 

In 62° t, n 6b.0m> I, 
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Trb most eztraordinftry ebancter of tiie Remt Fauna (or genml 
group of ezistanif anunals} of Australia is the appearanoe of isola- 
taon from the types inhabiting other parts of the world, produced 
by the great namber of species belonging to genera not found in 

any other country, and by a large proportion of* the species not 
only belonging to genera peculiar to the place, but these generic 
groups being frequently separated from the genera of animals 
inhabiting similar latitudes, existing under similar circumstances, 
and pertorming the §ame vital functions elsewhere, by characters 
of such high ordinal importance as to indicate families, tribes, and 
even orders, not found elsewhere; and sometimes even affording 
the only examples of strange departure from the general anatomical 
plan on which all other animals are formed. It is a point of the 
highest interest to ascertain, by the aid of palaeontology^ how far 
back in the earth's history this isolation dated from ; and on this 
point I purpose offering* a iew preliminary remarics, as the space 
allowed for the notice on Andent and Modem 19'atnral Histoiy of 
Victoria predndes the possilnli^ of entering on extended specific 
details. 

Nearly all the great geological works draw attention to the fact^ 
that in the Oolitic rocks of England bones and teeth are found 
indicating the former existence there of marsupial or poudi- 
bearing animals of the same iamily as the common bandicoot 

(Peramelei) of Australia generally, and of the Myrmecohitis of 
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South Australia particularlj^ such types of general stmctura of 
insectiTorous marsupialia^ ezisting nowhere now on the face of the 
earth except in Anstrali% and these fossil bones near Oxford are 
accompanied by myriads of marine shells of the genus Triff&tUa, a 
genus not now existing in any other tiian the Australian seas, 
where four S})ecies of it are not uncommon. Such facts are very 
commonly received as indicating a continuance to the present day 
in Australia of the Fauna wliich disappeared in all the rest of the 
world with the close of the mesozoic })eriod ; and this again carrying 
with it the belief that Australia was the most ancient country in 
existence, having remained as dry land above the level of the sea 
tor a period corresponding to that in which all the mesozoic and 
cainozoic formations of the rest of the world were being deposited. 
I am enabled to state that there is no sufficient foundation for this 
theory, from the great quantity of fossils which I have lately 
examined as Palaeontologist to ^e Geological Survey of Victoria^ 
and from eyidence of this kind I can offer a sketch of the ancient 
sacoessiTe changes of organic life in this country. 



SEpnON I.~PAL^OZOIG PERIOD, OR THE EARLIEST 

DAWN OF LIFE. 

The Azoic rocks, I can now state, were succeeded in Victoria 
exactly as in Wales, Sweden, North America, and other parts of the 
world in the northern hemispliei*e, by a series of rocks enclosing 
fossil remains of the well-known genera, and even specific types 
of animal life characterizing those most ancient fossiliferous strata 
termed Lower Silurian by Sir R, Murchison, and Cambrian by 
Professor Sedgwick. In the slates, north of Melbourne, containing 
the auriferous quartz-veins of the gold fields, I have recognised 
abundance of the double graptolites for which I fermerly proposed 
the genus D^lagraptus, so characteristic of strata of this age; 
and what is curious, I have found of this genus no peculiar or 
new species, but, on the contrary, the identical forms so abundant 
in the northern hemisphere ; thus the most abundant and widely 
distributed species in Victoria is the JDijjlograpms pristUy perfectly 
identical with specimens occurring in the slates of Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, Bohemia, Sweden, IN'ew York, and Canada ^ the 
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next most common is tlie D. mucronatus of Hall, so abundant 
in the Utica slates of New York, and which I also recognized 
in the slates in Ayrshire and Radnorshire; the D. rectanffnlaris 
(McCoy) is the next most common Victorian species, and perfectly 
nndistinguishftble ftom those I oiiginaUy described from the 
slatee of Dumfrieaahire; the D, nmostts (Hall) described by the 
American Palasontologist from the ''Utica slatee," near Albany, 
but which I alflo detected in Scotland, is likewise represented by 
well preserved specimens in the National Museum from our strata, 
although a rarer species than the others. The forms called J9. 
fblivm, and D. hicorms in Europe and America also occur. Of 
the ishort, k'uf-shMped, g-raptolites allied to the D. foluim of 
Hising-er and JD. ocatus of liarrande, from those ancient beds in 
Sweden and Bohenua, for which Professor Hall has recently 
founded the sub-g^enus Phyllograptus, I can identity in the utmost 
profusion in seveial localities north of Melbounie his typical 
species P. typ^Sj which he describes as so abundant in the 
«milar slates of Canada, in the Decades of the Pakeontology 
prepared by hi in to illustrate this portion of Sir W. Logan's 
G^logioal Survey of Canada ; and it occurs in Victoria in all the 
extremes of varied form which he describes it to assume in 
America. Of the twin*greptolites for which I formerly proposed 
the genns Didymagrapna (also characteristic of strata below the 
Upper Silurian) we haye in Victoria the i>. serratulvs (Hall) 
identical with that from the New York slates, the D, caducetis 
(Salter) identical with his Quebec examples, is reiy common, and 
the D. fnrcatiis (Hall) identical with the New York "Utica slate" 
. species also occurs though more rarely. Also those compound species 
the Graptolites grac'dh {II'aW) exactly identical with the New York 
and Canada foriu^, and, more curious still, we have many of those 
extraordinary comj)uund radiating- forms, the Oraptol'ites Logani 
(Hall) G. qtui(h'lhrachiatus and G. octobrachiatus (Hall) so 
recently discovered in abundance in Canada, and peculiar to that 
country, except for the present announcement of their occurring 
in Victoria in the slates at Castleraainc. Of the simple, or doubt- 
fully twin, graptolites, I have also determined the Graptolites 
Ludmsis (Murch.) G, tenma, (Portlock), G, latus (McCoy), and 
G. iogUtariuB (Hisinger), occurring in various localities within a 
hundred miles north of Melbourne in abundance of well preserved 
specimens; identical in every respect with specimens of the same 
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species occurring in the similar slates in Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. In Victoria, as in most of the European and American 
graptolite localities, the slates containinq^ abundance of these bodies 
frequently contain no organic remains of MoUuscaj one of the 
exceptionB to this rule occurs in the black graptolite slate of Pen 
Oenig^ near Builth, in Radnorshire, where with the graptoHtes 
D. mucronatus and D.pristUy I discovered in 1861 an immense 
profusion of a small Brachiopod shell which I published under the 
name of S^homftreta meula, European geologists in general will, 
I have no doubt^ be as much astonished as I was to recognize exactly 
the same graptoUtes accompanied by the same little brachiopod 
shell in the similar black slates of the Deep Creek section, north of 
myboume. The characteristic genus H^menoeaim of these ancient 
beds in Wales also occurs here in a pecidiar spedee JB[, Salteri 
(McCoy). In many other neighboring localities I have recognized 
60 many of the ordinary Bala and Snowdon fossils as to enable me 
to suggest the mapping of the Bala beds to the geological survey ; 
and over them are clear representatives of the Mayhill sandstone. 
But confining ourselves to the details now first made known of the 
contents of the graptolite beds, we have the astonishing fact of 
the specific identity of the marine Fauna over the rvhoh world 
during the most ancient palaeozoic period ; this had already been 
recognized over an extended area in the northern hemisphere, but 
the extension with the present detail to the southern hemisphere 
cannot &il to give rise to the most interesting geological specula- 
tions. I now proceed to give the first distinct announcement, 
based on specific identifications, of the existence of the Upper 
Silurian formation in the southern hemisphere, and here too ^ 
geologists will learn with interest the fiict that at Broadhurst 
Greek, in Victoria, the rocks are filled exclusively with a pro- 
fusion of specimens of the Wenlock Shale Tnlobite, the Phacaps 
( Odmtoehile) longicaudatusy so abundant at Cheney Long?ille, in 
• Shropshire, and many Wenlock Shale localities in Britain ; and 
the cuttings in Johnston-street, in Melbourne, have afforded us 
the OrtJioceras bullatum so abundant a Ludlow rock fossil in 
Wales. Here again we can point now for the first time to the 
marvellous fact of the specific identity of the inhabitants of the 
seas of the most widely distant points of the northern and 
southern hemispheres during this second great geological epoch 
of the soological history of the earth. 
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SECTION n.— UPPER PALM)ZOIO PERIOD. 

Professor Moiris, Professor DanSy and myself have formarlj 
pointed out a considerable bat more general resemblance be- 
tween the Upper Pal«OBoie rockB underlying the eoal beda of 
"New South Wales and Tasmania^ and tiie lower part of the 
oarboniferons limestone formation of the old world (there 
having as yet been no distinct identifiations to prove the 
existence in Anstralia of the intermediate Middle Palssosoio or 
Devonian formations). Here we hare tiie extinction of the 
characteristic Trilobites, Graptolites, Corals, and Mollusca, marking 
the Cambrian and Silurian epochs in Europe and North America, 
as well as in Victoria, at the close of those periods occurring* in 
the southern hemisphere synchronously with this a:reat change 
in the northern half of the world, and the new generic creations 
marking- the upper Palteozoic period^ succeeding them similarly at 
this fourth great step in the creative changes of the earth in Aus- 
tralia, as at the antipodes. Thus amongst the palssontologically 
important class the Crustacay the genera Phacops, OdontocMle, 
Partloekia, Cali/mene, and Beynchia, which abound in the lower 
palsBOBoic rocks of Victoria as in Wales, are replaced by FJttiUpsia, 
BraehynietopuBy and 'Baxrdiay crustacean genera characteristieally 
distinguishing the carboniferous rocks in England and Russia firom 
the earlier lower Palseozoio beds; again, amongst the Braohio- 
podous Mollusoa, numerous species of the genus Produeta charac- 
teristically separate at a glance the carboni&rous formations of 
Europe and America from the lower PalsBOSoie rocks ; and exactly 
the same geological date marks the appearance of the same genus 
in the rocks of Victoria. Then again, in the vegetable kingdom, 
the carboniferous upper Palaeozoic period is strikingly distinguished 
from the lower Palaeozoic deposits by the various sections of the 
great genus Lepiclodendron and its related forms. I rejoice to be 
able to announce that in V'ictoria this period is similarly marked 
by a large distinct species of one of the sections of Lepidodeiidron^ 
which I identified in a block of sandstone collected, without other 
fossils, by Mr. McMillan from the Avon Han ges in Gipps Land. This 
fiissil is of the snme species as the only Pakeozoic coal plant ever 
collected in New South Wales^ where it was found by the lamented 
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LeichardC near tlie borders of Queensland, on the Manilla River, fully 
two Imndred miles north of the localities which had afforded the 
plants associated with the coal of the Hunter and other parts of 
NeV South Wales, which I believe to be Mesosoic, and hj him 
given to the Rev. W. Ohuke of Sydney, who sent it to me about 
twelve years ago for determination during the controversy as to the 
the age of llie plant beds of the Newcastle^ New South Wales coal 
beds, on which occasion I confidently pronounced, not only that it 
was a true Palaeozoic coal plant, but that it never came from the beds 
in dispute — in which latter point T now find I was correct. To ray 
friend, Sir Charles Ljell, as well as to other geologists, I helieve 
this identification of a true Paheozoic carboniferous flora in 
Gipps Land will be of the liighest interest, from the ingenious 
theor}' which tlicy suggested to reconcile the difficulties arising 
from Professor Morris and myself having indicated the strong 
connection between the plant beds associated with the coal of New 
South Wales and the Mesozoic coal deposits of Europe, hile we both 
agreed that the underlying marine beds were clearly lower carbon- 
iferous (Palaeozoic) and the Bev. Mr. Clarke insisted that they were 
all of one age. The theory was this, that possibly, owing to the 
immense geographical distance between Australia and the ^ical 
sections of Burope, the plants growing on the land might have 
been those of the Oolitic period, while the sea contained the living 
inhabitants characteristio of the Palseoasoic times. I combated this 
theory at the time by pointing to the similar mesozoic coal plants 
in Richmond, Virginia, at no great distance from the usual Palae- 
ozoic coal Hora of other American coal iields, both remote from 
the t}7»ical European sections of the two coal floras, but distinct. 
Notliing can, however, exceed the geological interest attaching to 
the distinct announcement I am now able to make of the first 
appearance of land vegetation in the extreme remoteness of the 
upper PaljBozoic times in Australia, having been formed absolutely 
on the same t}^e as that of the salne period in the northern 
hemisphere ; and here I am able to advance another step in the 
comparison between the Ancient and Modem Natural History of 
Victoria and that of the antipodes, by showing that the wonderAil 
identic in the marine &una of the two hemispheres during the 
Pdseosoic periods applied also to the productions of the dry land, 
which latter is also now shown to have emerged at the same period 
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in Atutraliai as tiiie greater bulk of first dry land in Europe and 
America (the Devonian evidenoe being smaU exceptions to the 
otherwise first great appearance of diy inhabited land dniing the 
carboni&ious period). 



SECTION III.— MESOZOIG PEBIOD. 

The evidence of Mesozoic formatjon?! in Australia has been 
much disputed, resting until lately only on tlie characters of the 
fossil plants associated with the coal of IVew bouth Wales and 
Tasmania. This plant evidence is much more forcible now 
than ever, inasmuch as I have had opportunities of carefully 
investigating the fossil plants associated with coal seams in Yic- 
toria^ at Gape Patterson and BeUerine, and for this colony I can 
now not only emphaticallj repeat the argoments which I jiaed 
finirteen years ago> when writing on Hie plants associated with the 
coal of New South Wales* and Tk»mania, namely, that all of the 
genera and some of the species were closely allied to, or identical 
with, those of mesoaoio coal beds, and that aU the eharaeteriitie 
paloBOsurie eoal genera as OalofidteSf Lepidedendron, SigiUa/ria, 
SHgrnaria, <fec., were completely absent, but I can add the very 
important fact that the Peco})trris Au.^tralis (certainly identical 
with an Indian species from the Rajhmahal beds) with the PhyUo- 
theca and other well known plants of the beds associated with the 
coal in New South Wales and Tasmania and Victoria, are associated 
with numerous species ol" genera and even families of plants highlv 
characteristic of the Mesozoic and more recent (as distinguished 
from the older) eras. Thus I have characterized fonr very distinct 
species of Zamitcs in the Bellerine beds, one only being rare (the 
Z, ellipticue [McCoy], so called from its broad ovate leaflets), the three 
others being abundant ; of those the most strongly marked is the 
Zamitee ^itrklyi which I have dedicated to His Excellency the 
OoTemor in commemoration of the liyely interest he has talron in 
the geology of the colony, and another, the Zamitee lengyifliue, 
(McCoy), I have also seen from the New South Wales beds. No 
Cyeadeoue plants are known anywhere intme palssoasoic coal beds.t 
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I liave also characteiized a species of Ttsniopteru almost identical 
with tbe T. vittuta of the Yorkshire (Scarborough) Oolitic coal 
beds, and which I have described in a paper before the Royal 
Society of Victoria under the name Tamiopteris Daintreei, after 
the gentleman who first collected it from the rocks associated with 
the coal of Cape Patterson, and it also occurs commonly in the 
two other mesozoic coal localities near Melbourne, the Barrabool 
Hills, and Bellerine. As the Baron de Zigno in his recent writ- 
ings on the Jurassic Fossil Flora^ adopts my view instead of the 
Kev. Mr. Clarke's^ as to the mesoKoio age of these Australian plant 
beds; because, as he says^ the earlj statements of that gentleman, 
that the various characteristic pal&sozoic genera Lepidodendron 
SigiUana, occurred ahundantlj with them, had not been 
▼erified, it will he of high interest to Earopean geologists to learn 
that up to* the moment at which I write no trace of them has ever 
beeo found in the heda containing the GhstoptarU, PhyUotheea, 
Peeopteris Aug^lu, the Hheniopteria, or the Zstmitea; and that 
the only Lepidodendron or characteristic palseozoic carboniferons 
genus found was many miles from tlie beds containing the 
(as I believe) mesozoic plants, and not mixed with thtin. One 
argument used by the Rev. Mr. Clarke against the mesozoic age ol 
these plant beds was the supposed absence of marine mesozoic 
fossils in Australia, but even this argument (of no value as I 
pointed out by a reference to Richmond, Virginia) has failed within 
the last few weeks, ior a friend of Mr. Clarke's having collected a 
number uf fossils from Wollumbilla, the latter gentleman sent them 
to Melbourne with a request that I would determine the geological 
epoch to which they belonged^" and here without at all entering on 
the description of the species, I can state thai they famish a most 
complete answer to the objection, and are the marine equivalents 
of. exactly the same age as that I assign to the plant beds, i 
lower mesozoic, not older than the base of the Tiias, and not 
younger, I think, than the lower part of the great Oolite. The 
oolleetioB contains large BtdmiMJk^ of the general aspect of 
ffiffanieuSi B, paseiUoma and similar lias and lower *oolite forms, 
Pentacrinuej and a number of species of large Serptikij Limay PeC' 
ten, Area, Nuevla, lihynchontlla, &c., having tlie general facies of 
lower oolitic, liassic, and triassic, forms. And thus we reach the 
next great onward step in our attempt at a comparison of the 
Natural History of Australia and other couutries in the ancient 
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periods, tiie history of whose creations can only be traoed by 
PalsMmtoIogj ; and we find that at this oolite epoeh to whidi 
allusion was made at the commencement of this paper, the whole 
fteies of the fauna of the sea and the flora of the land had nnder- 

g-one just such changes as marked the geologically corresponding' 
creations in India, Yorkshire, Germany, and America. I may 
remark that in the Wollumbilla fossils there are no TrigonicBy 
although from the remarks in the first paragraph it is obvious 
English geologists would expect them, but in their place I recog- 
nized a distinct sjiecies of Professor Bronn's muschelkalk genus 
3Iyaphoriaj enabling me to suggest on palseontological groimdfl 
the presence of triassio beds in Australia. 



SECTION IV.— TERTIARY PERIOD. 

The next epoch in the Ancient Katural History of Australia re- 
presented by the deposition of the widely-spread tertiary forma* 
tions; could not haye been contemplated by diose who indulged in 
the speculations referred to in the beginning of this paper, for 
we find that here as in Europe, the greater part of the country 
sank under the sea during the Tertiarj' period, and every trace of 
the previous cietitions of plants and animals was destroyed and 
replaced by a totally different new set, both of plants and animals, 
more nearly related to those now occupying the land and sea of the 
country. This, then, quite puts an end to the speculations based 
on the supposition that Australia, unlike the rest of the world, 
had remained as di-y land since the oolitic j>eriod, and that the 
living little Myrmecohiug and Perameles or Bandicoots were the 
associates of those little marsupials which lived in the time of the 
depositions of the Stonesfield or Colly weston slate of the Oolitio 
period in England. The fact really is^ tiiat in Victoria there is a 
rich Tertiaiy Dicotyledonous Flora, totally unlike the MesoKoic 
one; and in Victoria, as in New Zealand, India, North and South 
America, and Europe, the races of animals now inhabiting the 
land were preceded in the most recent Tertiary or Pleistocene time 
bj gig^tio antetypes as it were, characterissd by the same ana- 
tomical peculiarities which mark the recent inhabitants of the 
place. Thus as New Zealand had her Utde Kiwis or Ajpterjfsa 
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preceded by an equally wingless Imt gigantic bird, tihe Moa or 
Dinonus, and Sonth America had her adating peouUar litde sloths 
preceded by the colossal Megatherium and Mylodon, presenting 
the same peculiarities of anatomical conformation ; so the Woin« 

bat and Kangaroo, the most peculiarly characteristic g-enera now 
inhabitin*^: Australia, were preceded by the gigantic Diprotodon 
and Notolhi rium in some measure uniting" the osteological peculi- 
arities of those g-enera, and their bones are found like tliose of the 
extinct g-ig-antic Irish Elk (Megaccra.s) of the same period^ appa- 
rently bog-ged or mired in the mud of the ancient Ple'istoce)ie 
lakes. With these at Lake Timboon and other localities in Yictorii^ 
true kangaroo {Maer€pv») are found^ {M. Tiiaa^ oi' a size greatfy 
exceeding the living ones. With these, in some of the caverus as 
at Mount Macedon, are found remaics of recent species of Hypsi* 
prymnus, Hydrm^ and the caniivorons Datywi and the (kmie 
dingo or native dog^ the recognition of whidi latter, I think, 
settee the point of its being truly an indigenous animal. I have 
likewise reoogniaed the bones of the Wombat {PhoMoUmys) 
in the solid, hard, stony, ferruginous, auriferous drift called 

cement'' by the goM diggers, at a great depth in the sinkings at 
Dunolly, the material being so hard that the jaws cbuld only be 
cleared by a stoneuiuson's chisel ; this dotermination enables me 
to say that the age of the gold drift of Victoria, like that of 
Russia, is as Sir R. Murchison showed for the latter country, that 
of the " mammaliferous crap*" of England. 

The marine Tertiary I'smna of \'ictoria is highly interesting in 
a JNatural History poiut (?f view from the extraordinary evidence 
it affords of the " law of representation, or representative forms " 
which it presents. Thus a series of beds about ten or twelve miles 
from Geelong, which I believe to be Lower Miocene, and a series 
of beds on the opposite shore of Hobson's Bay, between Mount 
Sliaa and Mount Martha, which I believe to be Upper Bocene, 
present the most extraordinary series of species of VbhUa repre- 
sentative of those of the Eocene day of Bartondiff, in Hampshire, 
and of the Miocene beds of the basins of Paris and Vienna ihat 
can be conceived; the F. spinaaa, F. modetta, and F. mituraHg 
of the European Miocene beds are so exactly represented by speciea 
in the Greelong beds, that it requires a close examination to per- 
ceive the difference, and simOarly the English and French series 
of Eocene species V. luctatrix, V. spinom, V. lyra^ V, ambigua, 
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and F. diffUaUm are ^^repretewUd" in tihe most enrioas and ezaet 
manner a similar scfies of species in the Victorian beds, having 
tbe same relations of form between themsel7es, and speeificalljr 
almost undistiBg^bable at first sight from their northern an^o- 

gaies — -the likeness beinpf rendered stronger by the recognition of 
this complete parallel series in each heiiiispliere ; and yet there is 
a minute difference (considered generic by some writers) separat- 
ing the two series from each other, the Eocene Tertiary volutes of 
Europe having a regular sharp-pointed s])ire and foriniiig the 
genus Voluf'dites of Swainson, while the Australian atialvgues** 
have the distorted mainmillated tip to the spire characteristic of 
the recent Volutida, ^hen again ^e common Ckuiidaria depreua 
of the Lower Mibcene of Germany is so ezactlj represented by an 
equally common species in our beds of the same age, which I have 
named Ckuddaria reUeuie^nraf that the two can only be distin- 
guisbed by the character indicated^ of a reticulation of tbe extreme 
whorls of the spire. The HMvia avellana of the same Buropean 
beds is exactly replaced bj the almost identical Ikiaa avdla$undm 
(McCoy) in the Victorian beds, and so on through a long series of 
Tepresentattve Ibrms^ giving us the first distinct proof in our pro« « 
gressive sketch of the development of life in Victoria of the action 
of the " law of representation of speeiiic centres " which plays so 
important a part in the distribution of organic life on our globe at 
the present day, but which as we hava seen, apparently had no 
effect in the more ancient times. 

As bearing upon that question of great interest to the Eui opean 
geologist, the palEeontological evidence of progressive changes of 
temperature in our earth, geologists will be interested to know 
that as the living species in the European Miocene Tertiaries are 
generally inhabitants not of the neighboring seas but of more 
southern warmer latitudes, so I observe exactly the same fact in 
Victoria, the recent shells mingled with the extinct ones in onr 
Miocene deposits being usually forms not living in our bay or in * 
the adjacent seas, but inhabitants of New Zealand (as the Pee" 
timeuka latkontatuB which is common in the Ibssil state with us 
tliough not now living nearer than New Zealand) and the warmer 
latitudes of Adelaide and Northern Australia. Thus showing here 
as in Europe the gradual cooling of our globe during the Eocene 
and Miocene periods. To refer again to the mistaken popular 
theory alluded to in the first paragraph in which the suggestion is 
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dwelt on of the pTeMnt existence m the Australian Mas of the 
possiblj Oolitio Trigeima^ I think it of great interest to state that 
the fbnr living species of Trivia seem to have been created onlj 
daring the modem period^ and are represented in our AustraHaa 
Tertiary deposits by a totally distinct species, the Tng&ma 
semiuvidulata (McCoy). 



SECTION v.— RECENT PERIOD. 

As the space assigned to me has been far* exceeded, I can only 
offer a few remarks on the Existing or Recent Natural History of 
the country which is so much better known than that which has 
preceded. The Recent Mammalia and Birds of Australia are so 
fully known from the admirable works of my friend Mr. Gould 
that I shall not allude at all to them, iiirther than to correct an 
error which seems to be universal in books, and occurs even in the 
memoirs of Mr. Ronald Gunn^ of Tasmsnia, namely that the large 

« Dasjfunu maeulatut is only found in Tasmania and not on the 
Attstraliftn main land; I have had seven or eight specimens col- 
lected for the National Museum from, the Yarra Mountains and 
otber hilly localities within thirty or fort^ miles from Melbourne ; 
and that contrary to mj preconceived opinion I have satisfied 
myself that the native dog- {Canis dingo) is truly an indigenous 
animal, from the double reason of its increasing* in numbers (with 
little variety) towards the interior of the continent reTiiote from 
man, and having identified its bones mingled with those of recent 
and extinct animals all in one state of preservation in the bone 
caverns recently opened beneath the basalt tiows at Mount Macedon. 

Of Reptilia the great Hydrositurus variuSy called Iguana by the 
colonists, and often five feet in length, is the most important of the 

* XiOeertiUa ; several smaller types are also conmion near the coast, 
as the Hmnulia tcmiolatay Cyclodns giffas, and Orammataphora 
muricata; iheAffamabarbataBJid Traehptb$mru8rHgotus(c9SiBd 
jew, or dew, lizard by the colonists) become gradually common as 
yon approach the warmer countiy, near the northern boundary of 
the colony, but do not occuiv I believe, south of the dividing 
range. Of BatraeMa the Banhyla anrea is the exceedingly 
common green frog of the conntry, and is so unlike Byla in 
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its habits, which a^ree completely with Ranoy that its generic 
separation from Hyla (contrary to the opinion of several able 

authorities) is I think quite neeessaiy. In two other frogs, species of 
Lymnodynastes, the unexpected habit is found, in this arid water- 
less country, of habitually living- buried to a considerable depth in 
the sandy ground during the day, coming up to feed by night, 
when in their turn thev furnish food to the snakes on the dry 
plains. The Chelonian reptiles are not found nearer than the 
River Murray, where the only species known Chelodina longicollig 
and C. Obhnga are those described by my ^nd Dr. J. £. Gray, 
of the British Museam, to whom our National Museum is so 
greatly indebted for the most valuable and friendly aid. The 
Snakes of the colony are rather numerous, and all, with one excep- 
tion, poisonons, and that exception the Carpet Snake {MareUa 
varUgata) is only found in the wanner northern part of the 
colony. On the other hand, the Tenomous snakes, properly so 
called, with isolated fangs, are scarcely fonnd, the only example 
of Australian Tiperida being the Death or Deaf Adder of colo- 
nists, the AeanthopMs amtarcHea being extrsmely rare in Vic* 
torin, and only found in the warm distiicts near the northern 
boundary. The rest of the snakes belong to the Colvbndce, 
and as the snakes of \ ictonn have not yet been enumerated, 
I may just mention those I liave ascertained. The Hoplo- 
cephalus siipcrbns is a verv^ abundant snake, near Melbourne, 
and this poisonous snake is often unfortunately referred to erro- 
neously under the name of ''diamond snake" in accounts of 
experiments on the bites of poisonous snakes and on antidotes ; the 
tnie, harmless. Diamond snake {Morelia spUotes) of New South 
Wales, not having as yet been observed in the colony of Victoria. 
The Mopktcephalu s rurtus is a still more abundant and venomous 
species around Melbourne, where it is usually called ''tiger 
snake " from the brown transverse banding of most specimens ; 
it differs remarkably from all the others of the' genus in its power 
of dilating the sides of the neck when irritated into a broad, 
flat, leaf-like hood as in the Cobra. These two species become 
more rare towards the north, not having been observed in the 
warmer regions. Hopheephahis Oauldi is extremely rare, I 
having only seen one Victorian specimen, it being here replaced 
by the only new species I have met with, nun ely the Hoplocephalus 
flagelium (McCoy), the common little whip snake " of the 
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colonists, having nineteen and seventeen rows of scales as constandj 
as its representative in West Australia has fifteen. The beaatifiil 

little H, coronoides of Tasmania also occurs in Victoria, but is rare. 
Oi D'iLmansia we have only ono species, the D. reticulata, one of 
the commonest of the small snakes towards the Murray boundary 
of the colony, but not found in the cooler localities towards the 
southern coast. The beautiful "black snake" of the colonists 
(^Pmtdechijf: porphyraicm) is a formidable and very poisonous 
species, but has become very rare of late 3*ears in Victoria. The 
most dangerous of all the snakes of tlio colony, both from its size, 
nsoally about five feet, its abundant distribution evetywhere 
through the colony, and the &tal venom of its hits, frequently 
killing dogs and occasionally men, is the brown snake" of colo- 
nists, the PseudomQa nueJudU^ closely related to the Nt^a or 
cobra of India. The statement published in Melbourne some years 
ago of the occurrence of a species of true Boa in Victoria^ only 
rested on a mistaken determination of the common carpet snake 
{MareUa varieffatd) in which the obvious characters which dis- 
tinguish the Pythons of India, Africa, and Australia, £rom the 
ti'ue JJoa.'i confined to America were overlooked. 

In the class of fishes many species remain yet to be determined. 
The more important species used as food are the snap[>er of 
colonists {PaffiniH nnwolor), abundant and often of great size, with 
larn^e numbers of wiiich the market is regnilarly supplied, and which 
is caught and dried in great quantities by the Chinese fishermen in 
Hobson's Bay, and supplied to their countrymen on the various 
gold fields. The next most important species from its being 
almost equally abundant at times in the market, and of equally 
large size and superior flavor, is the great cod-perch, the Murray 
cod, of colonists — &e Orestes PeeU of Mitchell, or OUgcru* 
Ma€quime9UM of modem writers. A very much larger (occa- 
sionally five feet in length) and finer fish for the table; only an 
occasional visitor however, is t]ie king fish, of colonists, which 
seems to me completely identical witii the great maigre of the 
Mediterranean, Sciana aqnila; Dr. Gunther, the most recent 
European wTiter on Ichthyology in his general catalogue of 
Acanthopter}'gian Fishes, states that the family Scmnida' to which 
this fifsh belongs has never been foimd in Australia. The fishes 
commonly called mullet (Dajanus Diemmds), and Wliiting by the 
colonists (^Sillago punctata), are common in the fish shops for the 
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tabid, together with three species of flathead^ PlatyeepkaUu 
nematophtlialmus, P, tatmamMy and lavigatus, which are caught 
abundantly in the bay at all times. Another tolerably good table- 
fish is known to the colonists, and is found in the market under the 
name of Pike, though like'all the other fishes bearing the name of 
English species, it has little resemblance and no affinity to the fish 
of that name in Euro|>e, it is the Spkyrana chtutata and 8, Nowb 
Hollandia. The so-called Herring of the fishermen, is the 
Centroprisils Gcorgianus, with which the market is also abundantly 
supplied. The Baracoota which visits us regiilai ly, itiid is in some 
request for the table, is certainly the Cape of Gooil Hope I'hi/rsit^s 
atun. The hinall Ling", the Lota breviuscula, is occasionally 
procured for food on the coast, but is chiefly remarkable for the 
old full-g-rown fish, (about a foot long), having two or three years^ 
ago, been stated by some fishermen to be the youngs of the great 
Newfoundland cod ^ it was in vain that I pointed out the generic 
difference in the number of the fins, X'c, and that tliose supposed 
young were really adult, the practical men " carried conviction 
so fiir wi^ them, that the merchants of the town subscribed some 
hundreds of pounds, twice, to fit out a Tessel to commence a great 
cod-fishing, on a supposed cod-bank a &w miles out, as a mercantile 
speculation. 

The Dory (Zeus faher), is arareyisitant, and whether as delicious 
here as in Europe I cannot say, for although a party of my sdentifio 
friends actually ate one of the three specimens I have known to 

have occurred during- the seven years I have been in the colony, 
instead of sending- it to the Museum, they had too much g-race to 
tell me what it was like. A Guard-fish (Ilernirhamphm), a Tunny 
(TJtyunus), and an Eel {MuvdJui), are also commonly used for food. 
Amongpst useful fishes notg-ood for food, I may mention the common 
European Sunfish {Orthagorhmi^ 3Iola), as not •uncommonly 
caught in the bay, for its large supply of oil. 

Of Crustacea few kinds are used for food in Victoria ; there are . 
no true lobsters and no crabs (Cancerida) fit for the table"^; but a 
qnny crayfish of about the same siae and shape as the English 
species is very common at the Heads and is supplied abundantly 
to the market; it is nearly or quite identical with the M, annuU' 
eamu; the gigantic Murray river crayfish (the A%taeo%de»urrahM\ 

• since wri tf iiff the above tn eumple of the •normotm Ptmitcattiim flttu htm oeoaMA ttlttain 
the ■hone of the colony near Porttand, and has been presemd Sw an EiMUtioii. 
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is now sent down alire in great numbers to the market for the 
table J the smaller river cray£sh (the Astacoidei guinquecarinatns), 
18 also often enten in the country but is not sent to market ; it 
forms tlio c]ii« f food of the 80-caUed Murray cod^ from the stomach 
of one of which I took twenty nearly perfect. 

As the original space allotted to me for this note on the Ancient 
and Recent Nstiual History was onlj eight pages, I cannot 
trespass further hj entering on any consideration of the other 
cUuEoes of animals. 

VnioenH^, Septembtr, 1861. 
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GEOLOGY 

OF THE COLONY OF VICIOKIA, 

n 

A. K C. SELWTN, Esq., 

•OTS&MMEKX OEOLOaUT. 



Ths resf'arches that have been made into the geological struc- 
ture of Victoria show that over by far the larger portion of its 
area the surface is occupied hj stratified rocks referable to two 
oaly of the great divisions or epochs of geological histoiyi— the 
primaiy, or ''Azoic" and '^PalaBOzoic/' and the Tertiary, or 
^Kainozoio." 

More than ten years ago Professor McCoy eizpressed an opinion, 
on evidence derived from tiie examination of certain fessil plants 
that had then been found associated widi the coal-bearing strata 
of I^ew South Wales,— that rocks of the Mesoeoic or secondaiy 

epoch were not, as had previously been supposed, entirely absent 

in Australia. This opinion is now proved to have been well 
founded. Recent discoveries show that most if not all the coal- 
benring rocks in Victoria may certainly be referred to that epoch. 
Associated with the aqueous stratified rocks of each epoch, there 
are a great variety of igneous rocks, including granitic, trappean, 
and volcanic. 

In Victoria, as elsewhere, it has been found impossible to draw 
any marked line of separation between these different classes of 
igneous rucks. 

There is frequently a gradual passage from the granitic to the 
trappean, and from the trappean to the volcanic forms. Generally, 
however, it may be said that granitic and trappean rooks are 



more or less characteristic of the primary and secondary epoclis, 
whilst those that are clearly of volcanic origin belong", for the 
most part, to the tertiary epoch. Numerous el van dykes traverse 
the lower palaeozoic strata that do not pass into the upper palaBoeoie 
or mesozoic beds immediately resting on them; — and as the 
conglomerates of the latter are partly formed of pebbles derived 
from the dykes, as well as from the soft giftptolite slates amongst 
which they have been intruded, they — ^the dykes— are clearly 
proved to hare been erupted antecedent to the denudation of the 
lower palteceoio strata and to iSke commencing of the upper pal8B0> 
zoic period. 

Instances of this aio well exhibited in tlie sections of the junc- 
tion of the two f(jiiiiations in the g'orw'e of the Werribee, near 
Bacchus Marsh. Pliotographs Nos. 18 and 20. 

The shales in contact witli these elvans do not appear to have 
been metamoi*phosed, but are much impreg'nnted with iron alum, 
that effloresces on the exposed surfaces in gi-eat abundance. Spe- 
cimens Nos. 41 a and 41 b are Irom these dykes, and specimens 
Nos. 47, 48, 49, and 51 are from dykes associated with tiie upper 
palreozoic sandstones of the Grampians. 

In the primary and tertiai^ stratified formations, representatives 
of several of the European groups or subdivisions have already 
been recognized, and further investigation will probably disclose 
the presence of other of the links at present wanting in ^e series. 
Those that have been identified and carefully examined contain an 
assemblage of organic remains, presenting forms of which some 
species and many genera are identical with those fbund in the 
equivalent groups in other countries. They also occupy the same 
relative geological position, and exhibit a most striking general 
resemblance in litholoffical character and miueral constituents. 

ThuSj in general structure and composition, in geological se- 
qutmce, and in physical and palceontological relations, the rock 
formations in A^ictoria are in all respects analogous to those of 
other regions. As it is not desirable in a sketch of this nature to 
enter into any detailed geological descriptions or theoretical de- 
ductions, it will he confined to a brief notice of the most iniportaut 
and characteristic features of the rocks of each period, which, with 
the aid of the geological plans, photographs, drawings, and spe- 
cimens exhibited, will, it is hoped, convey an intelligible idea of 
the leading features of the geology of Victoria. 
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I.— PRIMARY, OR PALEOZOIC ROCKS. 

Under this freneral term we may, in tliis sketch, conveniently 
include all rocks below the triassic period. Whether there aro 
any rocks in Victoria older than those of the lower Siluiian period 
is at present uncertain. Proceeding* westward from the meridian 
of Melbourne, 8 gradually descending series is met with, and 
towards the extreme limits of the colony, west of the GrampianSy 
a group of strata are exposed, in very limited patches only, con- 
sisting of foliated micaceous, cbloritic talcose, and serpentinous 
schists, with irregular masses of hard brown quartate and nume* 
rous tiiin interlaminated bands of white quarts. These may 
possibly be representative of a true Cambrian or Azoic series. No 
gold has yet been found associated with these rocks, or, indeed, 
in any portion of the country west of the meridian of the main 
chain of the Grampians. 

LowBB Palaozoic Rocks.— SiLVBiAK. 

So far as at present known, the rocks of this period are the 
source whence the whole of the g-old now produced in Victoria 
has originally been derived. Thev are exposed on the surface at 
intervals from the Grampians on the west, to the extreme limits 
of the colony on the east With a few local exceptions, they 
have a nearly true meridional strike or direction. Their great 
longitudinal extent is due to the crumpling and folding to which 
they have been subjected, causing the same beds to recur again and 
again at the sur&ce, in a succession of great qrudinal and anti- 
clinal undulations. Making due allowance for this repetition of 
the same beds at the sur&ce, the total Tertical thickness of tha 
series is, probably, not less than 35,000 feet 

The lower members of the group consist chiefly of schistose 
and slaty rocks, with numerous beds of hard gritty quartaose and 
soft micaceous sandstones. Among the latter are beds that afford 
good freestone for building purposes, and in the former, flags and 
roofing" slates are occasionally met with. 

Vaiious species of Polyzoa are the characteristic and most 
abundant fossils that have been found in the lower beds. Speci- 
mens and figures of these are exhibited in Class IV. 

In the upper portion of the series, which does not extend more 
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than a few miles westward of tlie Tneridian of Melbourne, slialy 
" mudstones/' associated with sandstones^ very varied in color and 
texture, are most prevalent. This portion is seldom affected by 
^ true slaty cleavage, so characteristic of the lower beds, and it 
contains a rich assemblage of fossil animals indicative of several 
of the subdivisions of the upp( r Siloriaa period. The almost 
total absence of limestone bands, the number and extent of the 
quartz Teins, and the constantly recurring piotosions at short 
interrals of granitic, and occasionally of other plutonic trappean 
rocks, in dykes and large masses, m the most remarkable features 
in the physical structure of the lower PalsBOZoic rocks in Victoria. 
The granitic intrusions do not occur along any main axes of dera- 
tion, but are dotted about over every part of tiie area within which 
the Ptelseoztno rocks are found. The stratified rocks amongst which 
thev have been intruded are invariablv hardened and otherwise 
niotiimorposed for a short distance I'rom their junction. This 
alteration vai'ies in a very marked degi'ee with the mineral cha- 
racter or the altering- mass — thus the change produced by Diorites 
and Feldspar Porpliyries is often ver}' distinct from that produced 
by Granite. Their intrusion appears veiy rarely, if ever, to have 
exercised any influence in det-ermining the general strike, dip, and 
contortions of the Paleozoic rocks : — these invariably retain their 
general meridional direction, which is certainly remarkable, con- 
sidering that the main water-shed or axis of elevation runs firom 
east to west, and consequently nearly at right angles to the strike 
of all the older rocks. It is difficult, under these circumstances, 
to understand what influence can have determined this feature in 
the physical geography of Victoria. That no great alteration, or 
even modification of the water^shed, has taken place since the 
earliest tertiaiy periods is well proved by circumstances connected 
with the physical geology of the fermations of that period, as 
exhibited on either side of the dividing range. 

The quarts v^ns occur throughout the lower Palseo^ie rooks, 
from the size of a thread to many feet in thickness. They have 
mostly a nearly true meridional direction, and are inclined either eajst 
or west, at angles varying from horizontal to vertical j occasionall3' 
they occur between the planes of the strata — more fretjueutly in 
tliose of cleavage, and often they intersect both. They are true 
mineral lodes, and perfectly analagous in tlieir mode of occur- 
rence to all other mineral veins, whether of silver, lead, tin, copper, 
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or any oiher ciystaOine mineral. No better iUustration of the 
number and importance of these veins could be given than is fur- 
nished by the quarter-sheet maps of the geological survey of the 
Castlemaine and Fryeistown districts, on which die physical fea- « 
tures have been veiy elaborately drawn, and every ''reef and ' 
"gully" laid down, whether knowTi to contain gold or not. 

The tilickcst and most persistent veins are found in the lower or 
older portions of the series, but the averag'e yield of gold per ton 
is, however, greater from the generally thinner veins of the upper 
beds. These occur at Kilmore, Yea, lieedj Creek, Heathcote, and 
Rushworth gold fields. 

The greatest de])th to which any reef has yet been worked is 
about 460 feet. At this depth a yield of over 5 ozs. per ton has 
been obtained. 

The total area occupied in Victoria by lower Palaeozoic forma- 
tions with their associated plutonic rocks, inclusive of tracts in 
which the ovetlying tertiary deposits do not exceed 300 fee^ 
cannot be estimated at less than 80,000 square miles. Deducting 
10,000 square miles occupied by granitic and other rocks that are 
not, or ody partiaUy auriiferoiis, we have an area equal to 20,000 
^uare miles, in any part of which there is a possibility of remu- 
nerative gold deporits being found either in quarts veins or in 
the allnviU deposits derived from them. It is hardly necessaiy to 
add that the area that is ever likely to be actually dug over or mined 
upon, must of course be only a small proportion of that occupied 
as above stated by gold-bearing rocks. No part of Gipps Land is 
included in the above estimate. Gold deposits are now known to 
occur there over very extensive tracts, but the geology of the 
district has not yet been investigated. 

These facts, taken in connection with the lai^e extent of country 
over which gold-bearing quartz veins have been discovered, the 
small number that have ever yet been worked in any one district, 
and the insignificant depths to which in most cases the workings 
have been carried, afford good grounds for the inference that the 
gold mines of Victoria may, with the requisite combination of capital 
and judicious working, be made as permanent a source of w«cdth 
as the tin, copper, and lead mines of Qreat Britain. 

Besides gold, many other metalUc minerals are firand in Victoriay 
either associated with the quartz reefs or in other formations; but 
with the exception of stream tin, sulphurets and oxides of antimony 
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and hy Irons oxydes and other ores of iron, none have yet been 
found in workable quantity. 

Several small diamonds have been exhibited in Melbourne said 
to have been found on the Ovens gold fields, but the statements 
respecting them are not very reliable, and they ara conaequently 
marked as doubtfiil in the annexed list of 

MINERALS FOUND IN yiCTORIA.t 

noMnunkid am (*)1wf«alOM been found inraflklail<nMill7tob»caBiMNlilly 

▼aliuble. 



Hi 



1. Gold (native) in crystals, Ac.* | 

2. Gold alloyed with silver* j 
8. Silver, chloro bromide 

4. Tin, CMidderita (flxyi ofUiCf ... 



0. Copper, native 

6. Ditto, blue carbonate (azurite) ... 

7. Ditto, green carbonate (ii»a/acA<7e) 

8. Ditto, red oxyd 

9. Ditto, pyrites ... ... 

10. Ditto, indigo (covelline) 

11. Ditto, glance {inJphwrvl of copper) 
IS. Lead, Bulphttvet (j/akm) 

18. Ditto, carbonate (cencitife) ) 

14. Ditto, phospliate (pt/ro'r>orphtte) f 

15. Ditto (cuprtiphmlHtt), lead, cop- 
per, and tttlphur 

16. Antimony, snlpharct (onliflidij/ 
glame) 

17. Antimony, ochre (stiUtte} ••• 

18. ZuBc, aoiphiiRt (biai4f) 

19. Manganese, binoxyd {pymlusite) 

50. Ditto^ iron manganese, with traces 
of copper and cobalt, OGCOT in 
several quartz reefs 

'si. Bismuth, carbonate (&jMmffte) 
22. Iron, native meteoric ... 
23w l>itto,8u]phuret| pyrites, mondic) 

51. Ditto, ditto, avrlferoos *** I 
S5. Ditto, mMca8ite,vhiteinmpy-l 

1 08 •«• ••» ••«! 

26. Ditto, arsenical pyrites, mis- 1 
ptehd ••• ••• 



LoosUtr. ' 



Lower Palsocoiea&dTertiaiyfiinna- 
tions. 

Quartz reeft, St. Amaud. 

Ovens. Taradiile, Strathbogie, Upper 
Yarra, he, as stream tin only, 
associated with tlie gold dnfu. 

Specimen Gully, Castlemalne. 

Steiglitz, Pyrceth ('reek. 

Steiglitz, Castlemainc, Jiendigo^ &c. 

Steiglitz. 

Steiglitz, Castlemaine. Bendigo, &c 
Steiglitz, Castlemaine, Bendigo, && 
Steiglitz. Castlemalne, Bendigo, ftcT. 

Seigtitz, Bendigo,Castlemaine, Mary- 
borougli, and other gold fields^ 

associated with quartz reefs. 

><iclio!5on Gully, Castlemalne. 
Mclvor. 

ITeathcotc, Tcmplestowe^ Upptf 

Yarra, Maryborough. 
Ditto, ditto. 

Specimen Gully, Castlemaine, fios- 

sell's Ileef, near Malmsbury. 
Indented Heads. 
Csettemaiac, ItaaoUj, 



Cranbourue. 



Generally distribatad. 



t W i iB s wil ili i > tlissiiflwlliS!ys<<>lsiiirti<di Ma i ^ 
mwf»aiyaBMUaMaBaayliSffStalilsa«ilaaf»l»tfcsiBi^^ 
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17. Ditto, peroxyd (^^ecular iron) ... 
Ditto, ochre, red iron foam* 1 
Ditto, brown iron ore, clay iron > 
ore* • ) 

18. Ditto, titaaiferoiiilroii sand 

99. Ditto, ma^etic (jmgnetite) 
SO. Ditto, cijfomic ... „. 

31. Ditto, peroxyd (limouiie) ... 
82. Ditto, tungstate ? 

S3. Ditto, arseniateX'*<w<K'i^O 

84. Ditto, phosphate (vivianite) 

85. Ditto, carbonate (ijpAtfrotu/crite, 

clay iron ore) 

88. Ditto, cube ore ipharmakotideHt) 

87. Diamonds? not fuUy mifled ... 

88. Graphite 

39. Lignite, co.al 

40. Sapphire, blue^ gieeii» and nd, or 
oriental rubjr 

41. Spinel ruby ... ... 

48. ZurccMi ... ... 

43. Topaz, rariotts colors, white, blue, 
8ms. 

44. Tourmaline ... 

45. Hornblende ... 

46 Augite : 1. CocoUte ... 

47. Chlorite 

48. Olivine 

49. Rubellan 

80. Micft ... ... ... 

61. Feldspar: 1. Orthoclase; 2. Al- 
bite ; 3. Oligoclase ; 4. Labro- 
dorite 

62. Kaolin* 

63. Agalmatolite ) hydrous silicate 
of alnminft 

84. Steatite Jind sereral other amor- 
phous silicates of alumina and 
magiMtiK ocenrfiequeittly 

88. Zeolites:— 

1. Analcirae... ... ... 

S. Natrolite (soobilsf) 

3. Chabasite ••• 

4. Ledererite ' 
8. GmeliDite 



OnunpiMis* 

{Chiefly in 
Tertiary 
Kwka. 

Qeneraliy distributed. 

Oenmny distributed. 

HeKthcote. 

Lake Coonewarre. , 

Tamngower, Maryborough. 

Nodules and coatings of cavities 
in basalt. 

A"?snciated with coal rocks. 
Tarrengower, Castlemaine, Bendigo, 

Maryborough. 
Ovens gold Adds. 
Ditto. 

Tertiary and secondary rocks. 
Gold dxifta, Yarioos gold flelda. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, ditto, fine crystals tlrom 

Daylesford. 
Ditto, ditto. 

Common in the granites of maoy 
districts, and in the gold drifts 

Occasionally in granite, and near 
Lancefierd, Mclvor, &0. 

In basal lie rocks. 

In quartz reefs. Castlemaine, and 

various localities. 
Tn basaltic rocks, various localitiea. 
In basalt near Footscray. 
Various localities, Glendg, near 

Harrow. 

1-3. Kyneton; 1. Amherst; 3. Mount 
Alexander ; frequent in basalt of 
points of eruption. 

Govett's station. Bulla, &c. 

Nqdules in basalt, Keilor Plains. 

In the basaltic rocks, also in fisstires, 
quartz reefs, and Silurian rocks ; 
steatite ocean as paend(»norpbs 
in quarts near Strathloddon. 

Phillip Island. 
Ditto. 

Basalt, near Clnnes. 
Ditto, near Kichmond. 
Ditta 
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Name. 



56. Lime carbonate (ca/c spar) 
Limestone ... 

57. Amgonite ... 

58. Lime» sulphate («e/entte, gypgiim) 

59. Magnesia, carbonate ... 

60. Sodium, chloride* 

61. Alxiinina, sulphate (iron alnm).«. 

62. Alunite (alnm stone) 

63. Quartz : 

1. Kock crystal 

2. Cairngorm (imoky quarts)... 

3. Prase (green qnarfcz) 

4. Chaloedoo^r ... ••• 

5. Agate. 

64. Opal: 

1. Hyalite ... «.* 
8. Opal jBspav ... .«• 

3. Opalised wood ... ... 

4. Semi opal ... ... 

5. Chloropal 



Ivocallty. 



Generally distributed. 
Chiefly in the ftrtiary formations. 
In basalt and gold drifts» Terycom- 
moD. 

In swamps and older tertiary rocks. 
In the freestones of Baodraa Manli» 
Western Pert, fte. 

In freestones of oolitic cool rocks. 
In nodules inbasaltt near Giabonie. 

On all the gold fields. 

Orens, Tarrangower, &c. 

Lady Gully Bee^ Castlemaine, 

Heathcote, &c. 
In basalt, Snnbrny, Kdkr, &c. 



In cavities ofbasalt, yariooslocalitiea. 
In basalt, near Mfilboiiiiiek Bidddl'e 

Creek. 

Bass River, Western Port,Grampians. 
In basalt, near Melbourne. 
In basalli, Deep Greek, Mount Bui- 
langarook. 



Uppbb Paubozoic Kockb.* 

At BaecliuB Marshy flitnatod about twenty-fiye miles west of 
Melbourne $ at Ballan^ in tbe Grampian and Serra or Victoria 
ranges ; on the eastern part of the Mount Maoedon ranges , on 
the Coliban, near Kyneton ; on the Wfld Duck Creek, near Heath- 
cote ; on the Goulbum, near Mansfield, and in various parts of 
GippH Land, rocks occur that are probably referable to periods 
intermediate between the Carboniferous and the Permean. Much 
careful and critical examination and comparison will, however, be 
, requisite in all the abovenamed localities before the exact geolog-ical 
position and relations of tliese rocks can be definitely determined. 
The only fossils that have been found in them are — from Bacchus 
Marsh, Cyclopteris ; from Mansfield, K'iwma; and from Gipps 
Land^ Lepidodendron (Photograph I^o. 80), the latter being a 
chaiacteristio plant of the Carboniferous or Palaeozoic Coal period. 



•I Upper FalMMtc is only provt^onal; tbey may be Lotrar 
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Photo^aphs (Nos. G-10 and 30) by Mr. Daintree, of tlie Victorian 
Geological Survey, are taken from the Bacchus Marah and Gipps 
Land specimens. 

In the Grampians and the Serra or Victoria ranges, these beds 
show a thickness of upwards of two thousand feet exposed in the 
precipitous escarpments of Mount Sturgeon, Mount Abrupt, and 
the eastern face of tlie Victoria Range. Their prevailing character 
is that of massive thick bedded sandstone, varying in textme and 
oompositioii firom very hard silicions grit and quarti rock with 
included pebbles of white quarts, as at Mount Talbot, Mount 
Arapiles^ and the Black Bange, to hard and soft fine*grained iree- 
stones.— (Specimens Nos. 182, 188, 186, 187, and 188.) 

At Mount Sturgeon semal quarries haye been opened, from 
which freestone of excellent quality can be obtained in unlimited 
quantity. At present the cost of transport from such a remote 
inland district prevents its being used in Melbourne, althouglj, m 
many respects, it is perliaps the best freestone found in Victoria. 

Several other localities, also, where similar Upper PaloBozoic . 
rocks occur, have afforded good freestones. In the neighborhood 
of Bacchus Marsh they are extensively quarried, and have been 
used in the construction of several of the largest public buildings 
in Melbourne, as the Custom-house, the Treasury, and the Parlia- 
ment Library, 

Specimens of the stone and photogi*aphic views of the quarries 
are exhibited in Class IV. Photographs No. 17 and 89. 

In several of the localities enumerated, thick masses of con- 
glomerate are associated with the sandstones. They occur generally 
towards the base of the series, and are composed of a yery irregular 
aggregation of rounded pebbles, and occasionally angular fragments 
of all pizes of granite, green stone, various porphyries, hard slate, 
gritty sandstone, grey quarts rock and quartz. These pebbles and 
fragments are imbedded either in a soft, almost earthy mass, show- 
ing little or no trace of stratification, as at Darley, near Bacchus 
Marsh, or are interspersed in a thinly stratified sandy shale, as at 
the point where the road from Sandhurst to Lancefield crosses the 
Wild Duck Creek. They also sometimes occur in hard cemented 
masses, as on the Mount Macedon ranges. Tlie character of tliese 
beds in some of the localities named, is such as almost to preclude 
the supposition of their being the result of aqueous transport and 
deposition only. It is, however, very suggestive of the results 
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likely to be produced by marine glacial transport, and the mixture 
of coarse and fine material, both watei-worn and angular, much of 
which has clearly been derived from remote localities^ would also 
favor this supposition. 

In the Grampians the sandstones haye a general westerly dip at 
rather low angles, giving a gentle slope to the &C6 of the hills in 
that direction, whilst to the eastward the beds are abruptly cut off 
and terminate in bold rocky escarpments and yerttcal cHffii several 
hundred feet in height In many places in the western district 
the heds are seen to rest directlj on granite, whilst in bihers they 
rest on the upturaed edges of the Silurian strata, as shown in fbe 
photograph (No. 20) of portion of a section on the Wenibee River, 
near Bacchus Marsh, in which the junction of two formatiotts is 
well exhibited. Numerous small detatched patches or ootUeis 
attest the former eactensfen of these upper PakBoeoic rocks over a 
very large area in the centnil districts of Victoria. 

No minerals of economic value have been found in them, nor 
. do they present indications of mineral veins of any kind. The 
cupriferous, calcareous, and slaty strata of South Australia are, 
however, probably the lower members of the same group, but these 
have not yet been recognized in Victoria. 

Whether any gold occurs in them, derived from the auriferniis 
Silurian stiata on which they have been deposited, is a veiy 
interesting question connected with the determination of the 
probabnble period at which the quartz veins were impregnated 
with gold. The pre-existence and partial denudation of a quarts 
▼ein is Teiy distinctly shewn in the section above, mentioned. 
View No 20. Locally the beds are often much impregnated with 
sulphates of mognesia, alumina, and alkaline chlorides, which, by 
causing rapid exfoliation and decay, greatly deteriorate the qualifj 
and value of the otherwise very excellent huilding-stone procured 
from them. 



II^£GONDA&Y OR MESOZOIC EPOCH. 

As before stated, nearly all the coal-bearing rocks in Victoria 
may probahly he referred to this epoch. 

Thev have been recno nizcd in several districts over large areas — 
Cape Patterson and Western Port, the Cape Otway ranges, the 
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Barrabool Hills, Geelong, and the shores of Port Phillip Bay, in 
Gipps Land, and in the valley of the WannoD. 

In most of the districts, named seams of good bituminous coal 
have been found. The best and indeed the only ones, that could 
be profitably worked, except for local use, when firewood has 
become much more costly than it is at present, rire situated on the 
coast at Cape Patterson, about midway between Port Phillip 
Heads and Wilson's Promontoiy. 

At intervals, since the first discoveiy of these flonmn bj Messn. 
Hovell and Hume, in 1828,coD8ideiable sums of money have been 
expended, both by the GoTernment and through private enterprise 
in endeayors to develop them. Numerous shafts and bores, none 
exceeding three hundred feet deep, hare been made in the neigh- 
borhood, and a great part of &he district has been gedogioaUy 
examined. These inTCstigations whilst proving that a very ezten- 
nre tract of country is occupied by the coal-bearing formation, in 
all parts of which thin seams and streaks of coal constantly occur, 
have however, unfortunately, hitherto not only foiled to elicit any 
facts disproving what had been intimated respecting this field 
when first examined in 18083 but have on the contiary, strongly 
confirmed the opinion then expressed, which was to the effect, that 
if thick and extensive seams occurred in the district they would 
have to be sought by deep sinking, into those portions of the 
formation that were not exposed at the surface, the seams that 
were exposed being evidently very limited in extent, and very 
variable in thickness. 

Notwithstanding these somewhat unfavorable circumstances, 
there is no doubt that, with the gradual diminution in the price of 
labor and other favorinp: conditions the time is rapidly approaching 
when a very considerable quantity of good coal will be profitably 
raised from the Cape Patterson seams. The reason that it has 
not yet been done is solely due to circumstances of position, and 
consequent cost of production, which have combined to render it 
hitherto impossible to compete with the cool fields of New Sohth 
Wales. It is estimated that about one hundred thousand tons 
could be raised from the seams that have been proved in the land 
leased by the Government to the Gape Patterson Coal Company. 
Up to the end of last year (1860) this company had expended 
more than £3000 without any return whatever; and during the 
last ten or twelve yeais, probably, more than double that amount 
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has hemi expended in the district, while about one hundred tons 
of coal is all that has been brought to market. 

Geological investigation during" the past year has proved that 
coal-bearinpr strata similar to those at Cape Patterson occur either 
at the surface, or thinly ovei'laid by the newer tertiary rocks, in 
unintemipted continuity, over a tract of country about one hun- 
dred miles long, and nowhere much less than twenty miles wide, 
extending from the Gellibrand Hiver west of Cape Otway, to the 
south-east coast of Port Phillip Bay; including the Indented Heads 
Promontorj) Geelong, and the Barrabool Hills. Thus there is 
here an area of about two thousand sqnare miles in ahnost a&j 
part of which it is not improhahle that woricable coal aeams may 
be diacoTered. Shafts and borings of aa aggregate depth of 
nearly three thonsand feet have been made dniing the past year 
on the Indented Heads Ftomontory for the purpose of testing 
some of these strata. The deepest %haft is two hundred and 
twenty-five ieet^ and the deepest boring five hundred feet In 
these a total vertieal thiekness of two thousand feet of strata has 
been sunk through in whieh tiiere are no workable seams of coal. 
Some thin seams of impure coal were met with, and in the shales 
numerous specimens of fossil plants were found, some of which 
are specifically identical with those that are found in the strata 
associated with the coal seams of Newcastle, in New South Wales. 
Others (species of Zamites and Tom'wpttru) that have not pre- 
viously been discovered in any of the Australian coal rocks are 
characteristic genera of the Mesozoic epoch in other countries. — 
Photographs, Nos. 6 to 16, taken from some of the specimens, 
and figures of others are exhibited in class VI. Except in the 
valley of the Wannon no traces have yet been found in these beds 
in Victoria of fossil animals. Several specimens of a new species 
of Umo were found last year whilst sinking for coal in that 
district They were embedded in a soft greenish grey sandstone^ 
overiying some thin seams of carbonaceous matter more resemMing 
lignite than true coal. This fossil has been named Uhm DaeomMi 
by Professor McCoy. He considers it to be totally distinct in its 
generic characters firom the so-called Vma of the Ftilmaomc ooal 
beds, and truly to accord with the recent type of Unio; thus 
being clearly indicative of a period not older than some stage of 
the secondary epoch. These discoveries taken in conjunction with 
other evidence strongly confirm the opinion that some at least of 
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the Australian coal rocks belong to the secondary or Mesozoic 
epoch. 

A great similarity in general litholoi;ical and mineral character 
obtains throughout these rock in Victoria. Alternating thick 
masses of hard and soft sandstones and argillaceous shales occur 
throughout the series, but the absence from it of any marked and 
distinctive groups of beds renders their co-ordination in distant 
localities a task that will yet require a vast amoimt of veky oritical 
examination and oomparison. 

The prevailing dUor of the strata, especially of the sandy beds, 
is a dull greenish grey, oceaaioiially passing into brown. The 
shales aro oommonly dark grej, him, or almost Uaok^ the latter 
frequently containing a good deal of sulphuret of iron. Thin 
stimks of bright jet coal and ohscnre improooions of plant 
lamains are found thnmghout both sandstones and shales* -Occa- 
sionally portions of large branches or tronks of trees are met 
with horiaontally.embedded. Calc spar oocnrs eitiber in reins or 
forming a thin coating on the fiices of the joints, and eonmtionary 
nodules of clay iron stone (Carbonate of Iron) are also fre- 
quently met with, but not in sufficient quantity to be remuneratively 
extracted. 

In the vicinity of Geelong the sandstones are extensively quar- 
ried, and have been used in constructing nearly atl the largest 
buildings, both public and private, in that city. The English, 
Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, in Elizabeth -street, 
Melbourne, is also built of freestone from this formation, quarried 
near Griffith's Point, on the east side of Western Port Bay. Like 
the freestones of the Bacchus Marsh series these also are found to 
be locally much impregnated with saline matter, that, on exposure 
to the atmosphere, effloresces on the surfoce of the stone causing 
eifdiation and decay. 

The character of the strata generally indicates that they have 
been deposited in com|iaratively shallow waters, and subjected 
during their deposition to the action of strong and constantly 
varying currents, giving rise to much diagonal or wedge-shaped 
stratification. 

The associated coal seams also partake of this character, and a 

careful examination shows that the Yegetable matter from which 

they have been formed has been entirely accumulated by aqueous 
drift action. This physical condition of their accumulation is 
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probably in a great measure the cause of their so often rapidly 
thinning out or splitting up into thin layers in their horizontal 
extension, and seldom presentin<^ that more or less permanent 
thickness over large areas, that is found to obtain in the Paloeozoio 
coal seams of Europe, where the veg"etable matter has grown 
either entirely or in great part on the spot where it is now 
entombed. 

The total thickness of the series in Victoria probably wies 
considerably in ench district, where best developed there are 
certainly not much less than three thousand vertical &et of strata, 
after making due allowance for repetitions of the same beds at the 
anx&ce through dislocationa and other causes. The physical char- 
acter of the distriet in which they occur is Teiy varied; in some 
there are densely timbered and precipitous hills and ▼alleys^ see 
Photograph No, 19 ; in others fine undulating downs^ dothad with 
rich grass and scarcely any timber, or low fiat country covered 
with coarse grass, with scrub, grass trees, and stunted gums. 
This latter diaracter is, however, chiefly due to the presence of 
overlying tertiary deposits that commonly form a poor sandy soil. 
Where they are not so overlaid the soils accompflnying them are 
exceedingly fertile, as in the Barrabool Hills, in the valley of the 
Wannon, a|^ in parts of the Western Port and Cape Otway 
ranges. 



III.— TERTIARY OR CAINOZOIG £POCH. 

The Recent or Human Period. 

The rocks of this epoch, whether regarded in their industrial, 
in ibeir geological, or in their physical aspects, must be held 
to occupy the most prominent position in Victorian geological 
histoiy. 

Strata referable to one or other of the periods of this epoch, 
occupy probably fully two-thiiiis or sixty thousand square miles 
of the sur&ce of Victoria. They are ibund resting on all the 
older rocks both igneous and stratified, and extending in their 

upper members from the sea level to elevations of fifteen hundred 
or two thousand feet. They include gToups of strata consibting of 
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sand, clay, limestone, gravel, and conoplomeratf, each of which has 
its distinctive paliBontoloiiical, mineral, and g-eoloo^ical characters, 
indicating- them to be truly representative of the Eocene, Miocene, 
Pliocene, and Pleistocene deposits of Europe and other countries. 

The ig^neous rocks associated with them are strictly volcanic, 
and in no instance do they appear to be of older date than the 
close of the Miocene period. Their ^eatest development has 
taken place during the deposition of the Pliocene series, and in 
some instances it has evidently been continued to a period that 
eonld not be ohronologicallj sepaiated irom the moet recent 
geological events. 

The exact period in the tertiaij qiooh when the gold drifts 
commenced js at present exceedingly doabtful. No beds are yet 
known in Victoria, associated with or forming a portion of such 
drifts, that contain fossil marine animals. Neither has any gold 
been obtained firom beds below the known fossiHieroas tertiary 
strata. The volcanic rocks consisting chiefly of varieties of Tra- 
chytic Dolerites, Basalts, Trachytic Porphyries, <fec., are in many 
districts interstratified in contemporaneous layers with the sands, 
clays, and gravels, of what are at present considered to be the 
oldest gold drifts, in which the lowest stratum where the g-old 
occui-s almost invariably consists of a very much waterworn quartz 
gravel. That there are g-nld drifts, marking at least three distinct 
deposits, the result of successive upheavals and depressions is 
quite certain, — and it is now almost equally certain that the 
earliest of them was the result of the commencement of the oldest 
Pliocene period. In accordance with this view they have been 
divided into Older Pliocene, Newer Pliocene, and Post Pliocene 
deposits (vide Geological Maps). These three stages sometimes 
occur in ^e same locally, without the intervention of any volcanio 
rocks, in which case three bottoms or gold-bearing strata are fonnd 
in one shaft, the last being always on the solid unmoved Palimaoic 
rock. About (bur hundred feet is the greatest known thickness of 
these older Pliocene depoeits, including the associated volcanic 
rocks; and at this depth rich deposits of gold are found in them, 
resting on the slopes and in the hollows of what was once the old 
Pliocene sea bed. The exact relations of the gold bearing drifts 
of the upper Tertiary periods to the marine Tertiary sands, clays, 
and limestones of the Miocene and Eocene seiies, is a very inter- 
esting point in Victorian geology not yet elucidated, and one 
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which may have an important bearing on the probable dxtension 
of the deep g'old leads of Ballaarat and other gold fields. 

In following" the leads, they are invariably found to deepen in the 
general direction of the existing* surface water-shed. Thus at Bal- 
laarat and otlier gold fields on the south side of the dividing rang-e, 
they deepen in a southerly direction, whilet at Chines, Bendigo, 
&c,, they^ invariably deepen in the opposite or northerij diroetion; 
and there seems no reason why they should not extend nndemeath 
a very large part of the extensive plains that stretch from the 
northern gold fields to the Mnrray, and from the southern flank of 
the dividing range to the sea hoard, wherever the tertiaij rocks, 
fbrming these plains, rest directly on the lower Pelfeoroic strata. 

Excepting over comparatively limited areas on the upper branches 
of the Campaspe, the Loddon, and the Coliban, the tertiary vol- 
canic rocks are apparently exclusively confined to the south-western 
portions of Victoria. From near Mount Gambier, in South 
Australia, the volcanic action appears to have extended in a north- 
easterly direction, gradually increasing in width and intensity to 
near the meridian of Ballaarat, from whence it ap])ears again to 
have slowly decreased, and to have almost entirely died out before 
reaching the valley of the Goulbum. 

The mammaloid and conical hills that occur at intervals through- 
out this volcanic region constitute the most marked and character^ 
istio features in its physical aspect. Apparently they have all been 
points of eruption ; on many of them the outline of the ancient 
crater is still quite perfect. In some there are deep lakesi whilst 
others ar6 quite dry, and the whole cavity is thickly timberod^ and 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation. On nearly all there are either 
volcanic scories or tu£fo and ash beds, from which it may he in- 
ferred that many of them were probably subflBriiil volcanic vente 
that formed low islands in the Pliocene tertiary waters. 

Those in which the cavity of the crater is still most perfect are 
generally those that present indications of having been most recently 
active. 

The number and extent of the salt and fresh water lakes and 
pools, is also a somewhat remarkable leature of the tertiary district 
in Victoria. In examining these it is almost invariably found that 
in such as have a permanent outlet the waters are either quite 
fresh or only very slightly brackish, whilst in those that have no 
outlet they are commonly salt. Many oi' them are very shallow^ 
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and toward the close of a dry summer the water has entirely 
evaporated and left a deposit of crystallized salt, a few inches thick, 
restino- on black mud. The salt is sometimes collected in con- 
siderable (|uautities, for local use, by the settlers in the neig-hbor- 
liood. There are no salt spring's in the district, and it seems pro- 
bable that the sites of tbese lakes are depressions in the aur&oe, 
from which the sea water could only escape by evaporation after 
the last upheaval of the land. Thus the original amount of saline 
matter is retained in them^ and deposited by evaporation during 
the Bummer months, onlj to be re-dissoked bj the winter nins. 
On the other hand, where a permanent outlet exists^ each accession 
of fresh water carries off its proportion of saline matter, until the 
whole has been removed. An excellent and very durable building 
stone, known locaUj as '^bluestone," is obtained from the tertiary 
volcanic strata. It is commonly used for building and roadmaking 
in all the volcanic districts ; is very easily worked and can be pro- 
cured in blofiks of almost anv dimensions. It beloncs to the true 
Dolerites or Augitic Lavas. Its minei-al cumposition is g-enerally 
a granular mixture of Aiigite, Feldspar (probably Labradorite), 
with magnetic and titanic Iron, Carbonate of Lime, Splierosiderite 
and Olivine. It is commonly more or less vesicular and poi*ou."«, 
and occasionally very compact and crystalline. A variety of Zeo- 
litic minerals have been found associated with it. Kich Iron Ores 
(Hydrous Oscytt), are very common in the upper Pliocene beds. 

Limestone of various kinds, Gypsum, fine Clays ior bricks and 
pottery, beds of Lignite and fossil Resins are also productions of 
the tertiary rocks in Victoria. 

Specimens of most of these are exhibited, as well as others 
showing the general mineral character of the different rooks of 
the tertiary epoch. 

The soils found on the volcanic rocks are the richest and most 
fertile in Victoria ; and, consequently in all the districts iff which 
they occur setHement and cultivation is rapidly advancing. 
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Weight of 
pure Gold. 


oc. dwt. gr. 

162 16 0 
159 12 19 

259 12 12 


} 




• • 

• 8 


Gold 
percent. 


If 


Is 


e* ep 9 
le IO ^ 


OroM Weight (Troy). 


ot. dwt.gr. 

326 10 0 
325 5 8 

316 0 0 
305 0 0 

300 0 0 

300 0 0 

288 0 0 
282 2 0 
281 17 0 
281 0 0 

281 0 0 
275 3 18 

264 0 0 


lb. oz. dwt. gr. 

27 2 10 0 
27 I 5 0 

26 4 0 0 
25 5 0 0 

25 0 0 0 

25 0 0 0 

24 0 0 0 
23 6 2 0 
23 5 17 0 
23 5 0 0 

23 5 0 0 
22 1 0 0 

22 0 0 0 
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Eitlmate 

WelK'ht of 
pure Gold. 


oz. dwt. gr. 
103 14 0 

29 0 0 


n 
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■uS 'no 


1 

i : : 
• • 


Gold 
per cent. 


• • 

• • 

• • 




Gravity. 




Ones Weight (Troy). 


oz. dwt.gr. 
180 0 0 
178 16 0 

174 0 0 

171 0 0 

166 10 0 

160 10 0 

160 0 0 

167 0 0 

153 10 0 
145 16 0 


lb. oz. dwt. gr. 
15 0 0 0 
14 10 16 0 

14 6 0 0 

14 3 0 0 
13 10 10 0 

13 4 10 0 

13 4 0 0 
13 1 0 0 

12 9 10 0 
12 1 16 0 
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(0 
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-< 



Estimate 
Weight of 
pure Qold. 


oz. dwt. gr. 
28 6 0 

50 12 0 

50 9 0 

48 4 0 

34 17 0 
33 12 0 


i 
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• • * • • • 

• • • • • • 




Gold 
per cent 


• • ■ . • • • 
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Spedflc 
Gravity. 




1 

1 

Gross Welgfcrt (Troy). 

1 
1 


1 

oz. dwt gr. 
99 10 17 

96 9 0 
95 6 0 
93 18 0 
90 0 0 

90 0 0 

82 0 0 

78 19 6 
76 0 0 

65 3 0 
64 7 0 

61 18 0 
60 9 0 
58 18 0 


lb. oz. dwt. gT. 
8 3 10 17 

8 0 9 0 
7 11 6 0 
7 9 18 0 
7 6 0 0 

7 6 0 0 

6 10 0 0 

6 6 19 6 
6 4 0 0 

5 5 3 0 
5 4 7 0 

5 1 18 0 

5 0 9 0 
4 10 18 0 
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ViCTORIAN AQBICni/nrRAL STATISTICS FOR TB& 
YEAR ENDING dlsT MARCH, 1861< 



To the valuable statistics furnished by lilfr. Archer, the Editor 

of this Catalogue is enabled, by the kindness of Mr. G. E. Bright, 
to add the following, derived from authentic sources, and bringing 
down the history of our Agricultural progress and of our external 
Commerce td the Slst of March, 1861 : — 

LAND. 

ihytU aitent of Land under CvltiTatiaa. 

Acrai. 

th the yew 1661 ..............................»..4....... 4lM5i 

n I860 i 858,7S7 

Increase ............ ....i... 60»52fl 

ORAnr CROP& 

Grosg Produce in Victoria, for the Year ending 3Ut March, 1861. 



Total, 1861 3,456,075 ... 2,626,056 ... 83,410 ... 24,99^ ... 1.690 

Total, 1860 i^96tli7 ... 2,553,637 ... 98,463 ... 7,874 ... 2,692 



I...... 1,169,916 78,419 .,i — ... 17,616 ... — 

... — ... 1/NMI 

MlUet snd Sorghom, 

Bash. 

Total, 1861 11,983 6,204,204 

Total, 1860 6,589 4,963,883 

XttOrtate 6,894 1,240,891 



GBEENCBOPa 
Ohrois Frodnoto of Qreen Crops for the Tear ending Sift itkrcfi, 186l. 

Potatoe.. Turnips. ^J.f^l'SSi^ Cabbage. Total. 

Tons. Tods. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

TWat 1861 ......... 77,327 ... 8,276 ... 18,89^ ... 8,828 ... 1,907 ... 97,189 

Total, 1860 ......... 48,967 ... 678 4,648 ... 748 ... 865 ... 66,884 

28,360 ... I^a03 ... 8,754 ... 1,486 ... 1,652 ... 41,755 

^^^^^^ ^^^^ «JL^i «0taaM» 

oil 



212 
HAT. 

Grow Pkodvoe far the Teu ending 81tt liuoh, 1861. 

CWMl OniHt. Bye GraaaM. Totd* 

Tons. Tons. ' Tons. 

Total, 1861 142,557 1,367 143,625 

Total, I860 135,246 396 135,643 

Increase ......... 7/^ii m... 671 7,982 



OTHBB-^OBOPa 
Grass Fradnoe fbr the Yew ending 31it liwch, 18<M) and 1861. 

(MMi. lUNMOO. tkMi. MtsoM. fSSSa. SS& 
Owl. Cwt iro. Cwt. Oalls. Gslli. 

Total, 1861 ... 26,028 ... 1,255 ... 2,838,558 ... 8,069 ... 11,642 ... 260 
Total, 1860 ... 1,029 ... 463 ... 1,896,939 ... 4,473 ... 13,966 ... 150 



Inoeaee 34,999 ... 798 ... 941,619 ... 3,696 ... — ... 110 
•• ... ... ... ... 9,894 ... 



CEBBALS COHICONLT CULTIVATED IN EUBOFE. 
Import! of Bread Stnflb into Yictoria» from Janoazy to Seoemlier indnsiTe. 



nnsh. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

J>QliDg 1855 188,302 or 4,006 36,920 40,926 

„ 1856 147,123 „ 3,130 43,247 46,377 

„ 1857 210,190 „ 4,472 38,409 42,881 

„ 1858 ............ 974,609 » 8^8a ...... 98,606 ...... 81,848 

„ 1859 ............ 888,098 „ 8,457 ...... 95,485 88,899 

„ 1860 488,156 « 10,979 ...... 94,514 ...... 84,798 

MMW^gBfjy-wwalwii M liWbcatswtt^ 

OTHER GBAIN. 
Importf into Tktoiia* from Janvaiy to Beoeniber indaii?e, 

16B8. lece. I860. 

Boshelfl. Bushels. Biuhels. 

Barley 128,255 54,834 14,963 

Beans and Teas 13,380 10,336 4,917 

Maize 157,100 370,062 484,056 

Malt 220,777 103,546 251,946 

Oats 1,725,099 1,221,778 ....•.«.. 1,033,411 

WOOL— FLEECE AND SCOURED. 

Exports from Victoria during the Year ending the Slst March, 1859. 

In 1859 VefO 21,056,406 Ibs. 

M 1860 „ 22,167,069 „ 

„ 1861 „ 23,588,490 „ 

iVom MeUxnime, in the year ending 31st March, 1860, there were 57,976 liales of Wool shipped 
tatftr4tnr9m^ la 1861, 61,888 bsteflfWoa dripped in flftj-«M' 
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HIDS8. ^ 

TbeBipoirtf from Vietorift in twdve monflii, endliig Uastdh, \m. 

In 1859 were 151,888 hides 

n I860 100^911 n 

n IWl 151,487 n 

ssms. 

The Exports firam Victoria, 

In 1859 • were 157,656 

„ 1860 „ 885^5 

H 1861 n 151^78 

HOBHS AND HOOP& 

The Export! from Victoria, 
In 1859 ................................................ were 899,000 

n I860 ... n 867,958 

n 1861 n 886,858 

BONES. 

The Exports from Victoria, 

In 1859 were 640 tons 

n I860 » 464 „ 

« 1861 „ 891 „ 

TALLOW. 

The Exports from Victoria, 
In 1859 were 654 tons 

n I860 „ 881 „ 

„ 1861 ................... „ 788 » 

FISH, OILS, BONES, AND SKINS. 
Importi into Victoria, from January to Decemher inctosiTe. 

less. ts59. im. 

lisih— Freserred ... 80,888 packages... 18,471 packages ... 88,859 packagee 

» Sshed ...... 868 tons ......... 948 ton 485 tons 

Oil— Black 4,630 gallons ...... 3,986 gallons...... 6,587 gallons 

n Cocoa Nut ... 2,052 „ 16,172 tl ..a... 14,245 w 

„ Colza 12,848 « .....a 10,553 78,420 „ 

n Linseed 46,020 „ 36,659 „ 57,892 „ 

n Olive 8,715 „ 5,303 „ 17,953 „ 

„ Bape 12,884 „ ...... 11,189 » 18,650 „ 

n Sperm ...... 88,885 „ ...... 91389 » ...... 18,868 » 

» Undescribed 817,669 , 189,669 „ ..•.,t834^80 p 
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BREADSTUEF& 

Impotti Info tlie Fort of VtXbaame, only, during the jur 1856 to 

from JoBiuiy to December indiuiTe. 

1S66. 1S8V. IBSS. iSBft. I86Q. VoUl 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tnns. 

From Colonies ... 23,065 ... 30,927 ... 23.186 ... 23,642 ... 17,997 ... 118,819 

from Abroad...... 18,967 ... 6,664 ... 2,483 ... 9,536 ... 15,163 ... 61,805 

7pta( ...... 42,032 ^f^.'^9] I'^.f^.f^O ... r^'^.l"'? ... ^'^,\^r\ ... 170,624 



CEREALS CULTIVATED ELSEWHERE. 
IDoiporU into Yiotoria, from January to December indauTe. 

185<l. 1859. 1860. 

Gram ........................ 3,094 tons ...... 8,639 tons 581 tOM 

Rice 8,642 „ 15,721 10,295 „ 

DhoU — 33 „ I cwt. 

|IOPS AND OTHER AROMATIC PLANTS USED IN BREWING. 
In^pprts into Victoria, from Jann^ to December inclusire. 

1858. 1859. 1860. 

Hops r ^88,446 lbs. ... 415,819 lbs. ... ^92,339 Ibij. 

PLOURS OB PREPARATIONS OF THE ABOVE CLASSES. 

1858. 1859. I860. 

Meal — Barley 13 tons 13 tons 18 tons 

« Corn 117 , 1 „ 3 „ 

If ^Piinseei ••••*.•••••• 68 w •••«..••• J „ ••■<•..•• 8 «| 

n 0*t . 395 „ 090 n 796 « 

MBATS-SALTED, SMOKED, OR DRIED. 



Bacon 
Beef . 
Ham . 
I'ork. 



1358. 1859. 

480 tons 794 tons 

44 114 n 

784 p 777 „ 

69 „ ......... 951 n 



MEAT, PBESERVED. 



I860. 

964taof 
97 „ 
1.046 „ 
88Q ^ 



1858. 1809. ItSD. 

PacXflges. Fsokages. PacksgM. 

^fo^isiofis f>reserTed ............ 27,042 *.•••»••••• 17»910 ............ 7,756 
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CATALOGUE. 



ABBMmATiONB EnrhOTSD.—Dei., Designer or Modeller ; Ex., Exhibitor ; Inv., InTontor ; 
Imp., Importor : JTa., KUvftofeimr; Art.* Ftttoato* ; Fro., PkodOMr; te BIM*^ 



CLASS I. 

AGtBIOULTUBAL PBOBUCTS, AND THE ICANUFACTUBS^ 
AUD FB0CE8SES CONNECTED THEBEWITH. 



COXXITTSB: 

CHA£L£S OA VAN DUFFY, Esq., MP. 
WXULUlM. CLABXJE HAINES. filQ., M^. 
mOBSaX MtiDOVQALL, Esq. 



1. AiTKEN, Thomas, Victoria Parade Breweiy.— 1 barrel of 

Ale and 1 of Porter. Ma, 

2. Bayles and Co.. 97 GoUinB-street west. — 2 bags Wheat. 

Ma. 

8. Barmby and Verity, Messrs.; Bridge-road, Richmond. — 

Smoked Beef Hamo. iVio. 

4. BsNCRAFT, G., Flinders-lane west. — Oat Meal, Pease Meal, 

Mai^ Meal. Ma, 

5. BiGNELL AND Edols, 1 G3 Great Bourke-street. — Preserved 

Meats, assorted; Salted Meats, assorted} Dried Beef, Tongues, 
Sausages, and Hams. Fro. 

6. Castlemaine Committee. — Wheat and Oats. 

7. Cox, W. S., Bourke-street. — Spiced, HoUed, and Dried 

Bacoa. JVd. 

6. CuNDT AND Stack, Meosiis., Mount Alexander.— Sample 
of Barley grown M Hoimt Alexander, ^ 

9. Danelli, S., Sydnej-road, Bmnawiok.— Maecaroni and 

Vermicelli. Ma, 

10. Dewsr, J., Qisbome.^ Sample bag of Wheat £x. 

11. Booker, Bbv* J., Wangaratta.^Sample bag of Wheat 

Ex. 

12. BoBpPBR, H., Richmond.— Macoaroni and Vermicelli. Ma,, 
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13. Elliott and Fawns, Sandhurst. — 2 hhds. Ale. Ma» 

14. Fallon^ J. F., Albury. — Sample of Wheat. Ex, 

15. FiirLATy J. — SampIeB of Oats. Ess* 

16. FoRDHAM, Emerald HilL — Cnred and Smoked Hams, 

Bacon, Tongues. Pro. 

17. Frv, James, Ascot Mills, Ascot — ^1 bag Flonr, 1 box 

Flour. Ma. 

18. GouGH and Co ^ Messrs., 115 Lennox-street, Richmond. — 

2 sacks Mstt made fiom Yletoriaa Bariief, S lacks'nade ftom 
Califinniaii Barley, aample of Black Halt Ma, 

19. Guest and Co., Messrs., WiUiam-stieet — ^Ship and Cabin. 

Biscuits. Ma. 

20. Henderson and Sons, Flinders-lane. — 1 hhd. Ale. Ma* 

21. Hodges, Mrs., Phillipstown. — 1 bottle Honej taken 1866, 

1 ditto 1861, 1 ditto Mead. Ex. 

22. - Johnson, J., Port Albert. — Prime Mess Pork, 336 lbs. net, 

branded with Curer's name. 2 tierces Salted Meat. Pro, 

23. Lansdell, S., Melbourne. — Potato Flour. Ma, 

24. Lawrence, W. — Stilton Cheese. Ma. 

25. LoRMER, R., 92 Spencer-street.— Machine-made Biscuits, 

varions. Ma. 

26. McCracken and Co., Messrs., Little Collins-street west.— ^ 

2 barrels of Ale. Ma. 

27. McKenzie and Co., Messrs., 35 Lygon-street. — Oatmeal 

aodotherFteparatlomofQrain,CiiicQV7<if Colonial growtik Ma, 

S8. MuRCtTTT, Tbrrt and Co., Messrs., Whaif Brewery.— 

3 banels of Ale. 

29. Ovens Local Exhibition CfOMMiTTBE.— Samples of 

Wheat, Plour, and Maize. Ex. 

, 30. Eamsden, S., Carlton Flour Mills. — 2 bags Flour, 1 bag 

Bran. Ma. 

31. Smith, Thomas, Albert-street, Collingwood. — 2 bags 

Wheat. Ex, 

32. Smith Brothers, 123 Queensbenj-streel^ Hotham.— 

Bee^ Ham, and Bdled Bacon, cared by Exhibits. 

33. Smith and Son, 71 Gore-street, Fitzroy. — Assorted 

Biscuits, made of Victorian Flour ; Ginger Cake. Ma. 

34. Swallow akd Co., Sandhdge. — ^Biscuits, various kinds. 

Ma. 

85. Vauohan and Wild, Collingwood Brewery. — 2 barrels 

of Atob Jfo. 

86. Wallace, J., Beechworth.-- Botded Ale and Porter (Colo- 

nial). Ma. 
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CLASS II. 



HOBTICULTURAL PEODUCTS, AND THE MANUFACTUBfiS 
AND PBOCESaSS CONNECTED THEEBWITH. 



COMMITTEE: 

BON. J. H. BBOOKBb M.P., y.P. 

]>B.BAI>m 

BBn KDSLLBB. 



DIVISION S.^OLOBED GYPSUM CASTS OF FBUTTS ASD 

VEGETABLES. 



KuM of fruit, &C. 



Attraobaa Bed 

Australian Pippin 
Beauty of Kent ... 
Blenheim Orange 

Crown Codlin 

Coniah Gillyflower 

Ooontiy White Pippin ... 
CUygste Beanoain 

Dumdow's Seedling 

Emperor Alexander 
Smperor Alexander ■ . • 

Emperor Alexander 
Emperor Alexandor 
Tower of Glammis 

Xkench Beinette 

*•« ••< 



Golden Pippin ... 
Golden Barrey ... 
Hoary Morning ... 

Holland Pippin ... 
Hawthornden 
Kentish Fill Basket 
Kentish Fill Basket 
Lord Nelson ... 
Lord Nelson ... 
Lord Nelson 
Lawrence Pippin 
Monater BeiDette 



••* 
«*• 
... 



... 
... 



No. 



42 
77 
74 
28 
43 
70 

72 
82 

66 

3 
25 
31 

59 
78 

79 

87 

22 
iOl 
32 
76 
102 
58 
75 
23 
57 
98 
56 
78 



ExMbUon. 



Ifr. J, Canon ... 

Mr. Whatmough 
Mr. J. Rule 
Mr. J. C. Cole ... 
Mr. J. Canon ... 
Mr. Peny 

Mr. T. C. Cole ... 
Mr. Peny 

Mr. Perry ... 

Mr. Burton 
Mr.aNdU ... 

Mr. Hunttej ... 

Mr. Holt 
Mr. Perry 

Mr. Peiry 

Mr. Perry ... 

Mr. T. C. Cole ... 
Mr. Holt 
Mr. Huntley 
Mr. Johnson 
Mr. Holt 
Mr. Whatmooi^ 
Mr. Johnson 
Mr. O'Neill ... 
Mr. T. 0. Cole ••. 
Mr. WilliamaoD 
Mr. Holt ... 
Mr. Holt 



LoeaUtgr wbers grown. 



Stndley Pterk. 

Queen sberry. 
Richmond. 
Richmond. 
Stndley Park. 
Grange, Headelbeig 

Road. 
Riohnumd. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Grange, Heiddbeig 

Road. 
St. Heliers. 
Brighton, 
Brighton. 
Boroondara. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Richmond. 
Boroondara. 
Brighton. 
Boroondara. 
i Boroondara. 
Qaeensberry. 
Boroondara. 
Brighton. 
Biebmond. 
Lexton. 
Boroondara. 
Boroondara. 
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DmtioiM &— Casts or Fauxt amd YsaaTiBLis— «oiiimif«A 



Knne ornratt* IM. 



Northern Greening 
Norfolk Besnfla 

Orsantine 

Passe Pomme 

Quarrenden Red 

Royal Sovf-rcign ... ... 

Bo^al Pearmaia 

Bibston Pippin ... 

Royal Sovereign 

Keinette de Canada 
Bhode Island Oteenfaig ... 
iRoyal Kusset ••• ... 

Stone Pippin 

Lawrence 

Scarlet NoopaieU 

Stirling Castle 

Stone Pip]^ •«* a*. 
Seedling ... 
Wellington Pippin 
Wheeler's Buaset 



Althorp Crassane 
Bon Chretien, William ... 
Bon Chretien, Summer... 
Bergampt, Victorian ... 
Bergamot, Aatmnn 

Berganoti Orange •«. 

Beurre d'Ahremberg •.. 

Bon Chretien 

Bdle d'AngeTille 
Brown Windior ... ... 

Beanre Biel ... 

Bemv^ de Oepiavmont ... 

Bishop's Thumb 

Benn^ Baae^ 

BeurrS Grosse 

Benrre Brown 

Beurre de Rolviller 

Beurre Gi fiord 

CraiBUM (Cole's early)... 



67 

105 
30 
55 
65 
26 
29 
84 
68 
71 
103 
104 
44 
84 
85 

109 
168 
137 
80 
108 



93 
1 
2 
8 

45 

10 

11 
33 
87 

B43 
48 

47 

49 
61 
88 

89 

92 
106 
110 
6 



Xzhndtors. 



Mr. Holt ... 

Mr. Holt 
^Ir. Huntley 
Mr. Holt... ... 

Mr. WhatnKmgii 
Mr, Johnson 
Mr. Huntley ... 
Mr. Hantlej 

Mr Holt. 

Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Holt... ... 

Mr. Holt 

Mr. J. James ... 
Mr. T. C. Cole ... 
Mr. Parry 

Mr. Holt 

Mr. Jas Henty... 
Mr. R.Whatmough 
Mr. Johnson 
^UXm Holt... 



Mr. J. Carscm 
Mr. Holt 
Mr. Burton 
Mr. T. C. Cole ... 
Mr. Perry ... 

Mr. Holt 

Mr. T. C. Cole ... 
Mr. Huntley 
Mr. Edsel ... 
Mr. J. James ... 
Mr. Perry 



Loealitj vbefsgiowa. 



Mr. Perry 

Mr. Perry 
Mr. Perry 
Mr. Ferry 

Mr. Perry 

Mr. J. Carson 
Mr. Holt 
Mr. Holt 
Mr. T. C. Cole 



Boroondanu 

Bornondara. 

Brighton. 

Boroondara. 

Queensberry, 

Boroondara. 

Brighton. 

Brighton. 

Boroondara. 

Boroondara. 

Boroondara. 

Boroondara. 

South Brighton. 

Richmond. 

Grai^uo, Heidelberg 

Koad. 
Boroondara. 
Hawthorn. 
Lower Plenty. 
Boroondara. 
Boroondara. 



Studley Park. 
Poroondara. 
St. Hollers. 
Richmond. 

Grange, fieidelberg 

Koad. 
Boroondara. 

Richmond. 

Brighton, 

Brighton. 

South Brighton. 

G r an ge, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Grange, Heiddberg 

Road. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Gran.^e, Heidelberg 

Koad. 
Orange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Studley Park. 
Boroondara. 
Boroondara. 
Richmond seedling. 
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Bmiioii S.— Casts or Twanr axd YmmtJLBLaB'-eoiUimud, 



jTioMornrBii, ipe. 



Cr&ssftQO ••• 
Crassane 

Catillac 

Duchess d'Augouleme ... 
Forelle (Trout pear) ... 

^ight'R Monarch 

Lansac "Danphine 

Moorfowl Kgg 

Maaia Loaiae 
HfurUIioiiiw 



Napoleon ... ... ... 

Hichmond Seedling ... 

St. Germain 

Seedling pears (two) .„ 
UvedaU, St. G^mntin ... 
Uvedals, St QevUMill 
Not named 

MlBCBLLAKEOnS FRcriTa. 
Capsicum 

Cherry, Arch Duke 

Cherry, Bigarrean 
Cherry, Black Tartarian 
Cherry, Claremont 
Cherry, Early May Duke 
Cherry, Florence ... 
Cherry, Holman's Dvke*.. 
Cherry, Seedling ... 
Cherry, Waterloo ... 
Cherry, White Ueart ... 
Cucumber, White ... 

Fig, White Ischia ... 
Qoiird ... ... 



... 



Qonrd, Bottle ... 
Ooard» Chinese 
Gonrd, French ftGniatnre 

Lemons (2) ... ... 

Lemons ... ... 

Lime (2) ... 
Harrow, Vegetable 
Mi^row, Costard (1) ... 

Myunrow, Custard 



35 Mr. Young 

154 Mr. J. Carson ... 
139 Mr. R. Whatmough 

155 I Mr. J. Corson ... 

53 1 Mr. Perry ... 

54 ; Mr. Perry 



46 
94 
169 
52 

36 



138 
140 
170 



90 



64 

99 
152 

144 
143 

153 

I 

164 

■ • • I 

165 
141 

149 

I 

151 



Mr. Holt 

Mr. J. Carson ... 

Mr. J. Carson ... 

Mr. Ferry ... 

Mr. Bean 
Mr. T. C. Cole .. 
Mr. T. C, Cole ... 
Mr. T. C. Cole ... 
Mr. Roberts 
Mr. Kirk 

Sir Jtedmond Bvnj 



J. Carson, Esq. ... 

Mr. G. Cole 

Mr. W. Huntlev 

Mr. F. Lansley ... 

Mr. R. Cole 

Mr. G.Cole 

Mr. R. Cole ... 

Mr. O. Cole 

Mr. G Cole 

Mr. G. Cole 

Mr G. Cole 

Handa.syde and 
MacMillan 

Mr. Sangster 

Melbourne Bo- 
tanic Gardens 

W. Law and Co. 

B. Bartlett, Esq. 

Melhonrne Bo- 
tanic Gardens 

J. Carson, Esq. ... 

T. A.Brown, Esq. 

J. Carson, Esq. ... 

Mr. T. Holt 

Melbourne Bo- 
tanic Gardens. 

Melbourne Bo- 
tanie gardens. 



Pascoevale. 
Studley Park. 
Lower Plenty. 
Studley Park. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Borrxniilara. 
Studley Park. 
Studley Park. 
Grange, Heidelberg 

Road. 
Kew. 

Richmond. 

Richmond. 

Richmond. 

Boroondarai. 

Heidelberg. 



Studley Park. 
Gardiner's Creek. 
Brighton. 
Boroondara. 
Preston. 

Gardiner's Creek. 
Preston. 

Gardiner's Creek. 

Garfliner's Crpelc. 
Gardiner's Creek. 
Gardiner's Creek. 
Caniileld. 



Como. 



Melbourne. 
Richmond. 



Studley Park. 

Heidelberg. 
Studley Park. 
Boroondara. 
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DmnoH Casts otF JE'jiuzt aid Vrowitoti ■ cowlnmed. 



ViiM€f IMtifee. 


No. 


Vahtbkkn, 


iMsUgr iriMis mnrn. 


IbSCHiIiAMEOUS FbUIIB — 








OONftmiMf. 










Ifairow, English 


•.* 


150 


Melbourne Bo- 








tanic Gardens. 




Melon, Pie 


••« 


147 


Melbourne Bo- 








tanic Gardens. 




If^l^yn^ Wfttev ••• 


(•« 


146 


Melbourne Bo- 








tanic Gardens. 




Mebn, Spotted Water 


•«• 


148 


Melbourne Bo- 








tame Gardens. 




Orange 


• . • 


163 


J. Carson, Esq 


Studley Park. 


Orange, Navel (3) 




166 


The Hon. J. H, 


Heidelberg. 






Brooke, Esq. 


Onnge, Bio (2) ... 


•»• 


167 


TheHoaJ.Henty, 


Boroondaro. 






Esq. 




Oiant Sugar (2) 


... 


• • • 


MelboanieBotanic 








Gardens, 




Pea, Skinless Sugar (2)... 


« • • 


Melboiune Botanic 










Gardens. 




Plum« Cherry 


... 


* • • 


Mr. G. Cole 


Gardiner's Greek. 


Plum, Coe's Golden Drop 


4 


Mr. T Burton ... 


St. Heliers, 


Plum, Magnum Bonum (2) 


0 


Mr. II. Hopwood 


Echuca, 


Pmnpkui «•• 


••■ 


142 


Mr. Elderton 


^lelbounie. 


Pumpkin • 


••■ 


159 


Messrs. Reynolds 


Melbourne. 






and Co. 




PtmpUn 


•*• 


160 


Messrs. Reynolds 


Melbourne. 










Pear-shaped Quince 


... 


145 


L. Jones, Esq. ... 


Avenel. 


FearHihaped Quince 


••• 


97 


Mr. Stone ... 


BiightOD. 


Pear-shaped Quince 


••* 


156 


Mr. J. L. Brown 


Murray River. 


Shaddocks (2) ... 


... 


162 


J. Carson, Esq — 


Studley Park. 


Strawberries (6) ... 


... 


• • • 


— Clarson, Esq. 


Preston. 


Walnut 


.•• 


91 


Mr. T. Burton ... 


St. Heliers. 


Baipbenies (8) ... 




... 


Mr. T. a Ckito ... 


BichnMHid. 



DIVISION T.— COLORED GYPSUM CASTS OF EDIBLE ROOTS. 



Haow of Article. 


No. 


Exiilbtton. 


LocAlitj Where growa. 


Beetroot, red 
Beetroot, red field 
Carrots (S) ... 
Carrots, field ... ... 

Carrots, intermediate ••. 
Canots, iliort bm ... 


63 
120 

• • • 

121 
62 
61 


Mr. Stone 

Mr. W. Dunston 

Mr. Stone 

Mr. W. Dunston 

Mr. Stone 

Mr. Stone ... 


Brighton. 

Newlands. 

Brighton. 

Newlands. 

Brighton. 

Brixton. 



221 

Bmnov T.— </A8TS ov Embui Bootb— «o«<wk0(L 



VnMcf Artlela. 


Ko. 


SsUUtOflt. 




Mangel-wurzel 

ICangd-wnrzeU orange 

globe 

Onion, Spanish 

Onion, Tlipoly 

Parsnip ... 

Potato ••« ... 
Potato, Brown's River ... 
Potato, Prince Kcgent .•• 
Potato, purple kidney ... 


119 
118 


Mr. W. Dnnston 
EacperimeutalFBnn. 


Newlands. 


115 
114 

122 
161 
27 
117 
116 


Mr. W. Dnnston 
Mr. W. Bmiston 
Mr. Stone 
Mr. W.Clark ... 
Mr. McLean ... 
Mr. W. Dunston 
Mr, W. Dunston 


New lands. 

Newlands. 

Brighton. 

Melbourne. 

Lower Plenty. 

Newlands. 

Newlands, 


Sweet potatoes (2) j 


158 
157 


1 Mr. AUit 


Portland. 



Glass cases, containing the fruit, are made of — 
No. 1, Eaealyptns sideroxylon 
No. 2. Acacia melanoxyloa 
No. 3. Lomatia Erazerii 
Na 4. Bzoiupai eaprenifeimia 
Ka 5. lysine Tariabilis, with Hoon pine bottom. 



with oedar bottom. 



DIVmON B.--SEEDS GROWN IN VICTORU. 

Almonds T.Bates, jnn. ... Station Peak 

(The box containing them made of blackwood and red cedar.) 
Miscellaneous seeds, cxliibited by Messrs. Ucynolds and Co., Melbourne : — 
Beans (French dwarf), beans (Windsor), carraway, carrot, chicory, curled 
cress, holcus saccharatns, lettuce, mangel-wurzel, marrow- vegetable, 
mustard, onions, parsnip, peas (Bcdman's imperial), dwarf, imperial dwarf, 
marrow, poor man's, spider, rye grass seed, sorghum, tares, thorny acacia, 
Virginian tobaooo seed, wattle seed. 



BmSIOK 0.— NEW ZEALAND XIiAX AND OTHER FIBREa 



VanwcTAMUIe. 


EaUMUmt 




Hbres of American cotton, 

grown at Heathoote 
New Zealand flax ... 
Kiga flax, raw and prepared... 
Yucca gloriosa, mm leaves 

grown in the Melbounie 

Botanic Gardens 


Jas. Liddy, Esq. 

L. Head, Esq. ... 
E. Bappraann, Esq. 
Dr. F. Mueller. 


Heathcote. 

Colli npr wood. 
Casticmaine. 
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DIVISION B.— MISCBLLAHBOU& 



Arroi^root ^Maranta) 
Arrowroot (Caniui.)... 

Chicory 

Cigars of colonial tobacco 
Qinget, grown in the Mel* 

bourne Botanic Gardens 
Hyoscyamus tinture, ext. and 

fol. 

Medicinal herbt 

Olive oil ... .i. •.. 

Vkytstd flour 

Preserved fhiiti ... 

Snuff ••• ••• .** 

Sugar of ■orghum ... ... 

Tm» Chinese 



Tomato sauc^ 
Tomato sauce 




Ber. J. Docker ... 

Sam, Jeffrey. Esq. 
Jas.McKenzie,Esq. 

— Crumpton, Esc^. 
Dr. E, Mnellflr. 

J. Barnard 

J Mears. 
E. Caulfield .;. 
S. Landsdl 
R. Stewart 

— iTraueofelder 
CommiBikmerf. 
Dr.Xl 



E. Zorn. 
— Adamson 



Wangantta. 

Melboumei 
Aibur/. 



Kew. 



Toorak. 
Melbowfliii. 

Geclongi 
Alburj. 

Prepared from leaves 
grown in the Mel- 
bourne Botanic 
Oardent. 

Queensdiff. 



37. Abel, A. T., Ballaarat. — White Colonial Wine. Ma. 

38. Anduske, S., German Town, near Geelong. — Wine : 

Uadeiraf 6 bottles ; Espar, 9 bottka. Jfo* 

89. BAtaan, J. and fi., 27 Yictoria Parade.— A Bmall case of 
silk, from Silkworms fed on Mack malbeny at Cape Behanct. Pro, 

40. BiESKE, S., German Town, near Gedoiig.---Bed Es|]lu> 

6 bottles } White Madeira, 6 bottles. Ma, 

41. Brkquet, F., Geelong:. — 6 bottles Neufchatel Red Wine, 

6 bottles Burgundy Red, 6 bottles White Australian Sauteme. Ma. 

42. Brequet, F., Juw., aud Co., Geelong. — 6 bottles Her- 

mitage. Ma, 

43. Bbown, J. S., Maryborough. — Sample of Garden Seeds. .Sv. 

44. Gaxbok, J., 39 GoIIiiisHBtreet east— Wine: Red Yelabra, 

6 bottles ; White Yelabra. Jfo. 

45. CoATBS, Dr., South Yhitb. — Dye obtained firom the dooons 

insect in the blue gum £u Globulus. Ma. 

46. Connor, D. — Sugar made from Sorghum Saccharatum. Ma, 

47. Cooper, R., 18 A'Beckett-street east. — W^ine; Red Victoria, 

I860, 24 bottles i Sed Victoria, 1861, 24 bottles ; White Victoria, 
I860, 24 bottles. Ma, 

48. Croppbr, W. H. — SUk grown at St. Kilda and wound by 

hand firom dry cocoons. Klkwomis fed on letttuie leaves. Pro. 

48a. Cbompton, Beeohworth. — Cigars made firom Native To- 



00 



49. DARDANBLUy Melbourne. — Silk from cocoons M on black 
mulberry teavei, by MiM 8w King» Brij^ttoa E». 

60. De Castella AMD Akobbsoit, 137 Flinders-lane east" 
Yering (Wine). 

6L DicKsopr, James, 9 Latrobe-streeteast. — Cordials, liqneun^ 

Malt Vinegar, and Blacking. Ma. 

62. Dixon, P. G.^ Roaslyn-street, Melbourne. — Cordials, assorted. 

Ma. 

53. DuMONT, L., Punt-road Vineyaid, South Yarra. — 2 bottles 
Hermitage, red; 2 bottlei Bermitsge^ white; 2 botttei Flnean Blene. 

MiBU 

64. DuNOYRR, J., GeeloD^ Post^ffice*— d botdes Cbillon^ 6 

bottles White Pineau. Ma. 

66. Eatoit, H. F. — ^Melon Presenre. Ma, 

66. Evans, M., Melbourne. — ^Native Sarsaparilla. Md. 

67. EvERiST, T. J., Town Hall, Melboutne.<»CarignaD, Gonais, 

Matsro Wine. Ma, 

68. Fallon, J. F., Albnir.— Wine, 6 botdee Sojras (1868), 

6 bottles Reisling (1858), 6 bottles Carbeitral Sauvi.^non (iPns). 6 
bottles Mixed Grapes (1860), 14 bottles yarious qualities, 6 bottles 
Reisling, and 6 of Red Wine. Ma, 

69. FoRDHAM, F., Emerald Hill. — Jams, Bottle Fruits, Candied 

BBel, Tomato Savoe, and Ifarmalade. Ma, 

60. Ftans, Captain. — ^Model of a Pear. 

61. Gibbons, W. S., 5 Collins-street east— Samples illustrating 

processes for purifying mixed liquida Ex, 

62. Grosmann, 63 Flinders-street east. — C bottles Burgundy 

(real). Jtfo. 

68. Hbntt, Jambs, Ricbmond.-'-Wine: Yarraberg, 1 dooen 
bottles. Ma. 

64. HiRscTTi, F., Cnstlemaine. — Wine: 8 bottles, Red Mount 
Alexander } 8 bottles, White Mount Alexander. Ma, 

66. £ettlbb, J., St Kilda. — Colonial Wine, 3 sample bottles. 

Ma. 

66. Kruse, J. AND Co., Melbourne. — Mineral Waters (6 sorts). 

Ma. 

67. Lee, P., St Kilda. — 2 boxes of Cigars, made in tiie Colony, 

of imported tobacco. Ma, 

68. Lemmb and Co., Casdemaine^ — ^Wine: 6 bottles. Bed 

GaatleiiMiiie ; • bottles White Castlemaine. Ma, 

69. liEDinr, Jas. — 2 samples of the Cotton plant. Me, 

70. LouoHNAN AND Co.> MBfiSRd., 6 Wsstem Market^ 

Victorian Tobacco (Virginian leaf). Ex. 

71. Mackbnzie, A, Gedooff.— Model of Sweet Water Grapes 

(136). * 
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72. MaoMillan, a. Brighton.—! dozen Brandj^ distilled 

from Victorian grapes ; 8 clomi Bed Wine, prindpallj flram 

Hermitage Grapes. Afa. 

73. MacMullan, W., Geelong. — Wine: 0 bottles Burgundy, 

6 bottles Sauteme, 12 bottles Frontignac. Ma. 

74. Mate and Co., Albury. — Wines : Aucarot, Tokay, Brown 

MuBcati Muscat of AlezaadriA and Heimitage. Ma, 

75. NiFFBNEOKBR Bros., near Geelong.— 6 bottles Cluster, 

n bottles Cluster and Glory mixed, 6 bottles Auverna, G bottles 
Sparkling Chasselas, 6 bottles Brandj made from the husks of 
grapes, 6 bottles of Brandy made firom husks, lees, and peaches. 

76. Peddle, Mbs. — 2 botdes Tomato Sauce. Ma, 

77. Prevot and Co., Messrs., 128 Queen-street — Assorted 

Ck)rdials and EfTervescing Beverages. Ma. 

78. RoLLO; J. 6., Brunswick.— Potatoe-grafting ^>plicable to 

Vino Culture. Ex. 

79. Sadler, T., Maryborouffh-street, St. Kiida. — Silk from silk- 

worms reared at CaulfielcL 

80. Sanger, J. M., Alburj. — ^Aucarot, Reisling, and Reisling 

and Matbeo Wine. Ma. 

81. ScHNBiDBBy J., Nunawading.— 6 bottles Wine. Ma, 

82. Sbidel, a. and B., Barrabool Hills, Geelong. — Models of 

Black Prince (126)» Vantage (167), Tokay (129)^ Chasselas (131) 

Grapes. 

83. Seidel, a., Ceres JNurser y. Geelong. — Wine : Burgundy 

and Btrerdun, wilii Mod^ of "Wine Press. Ma, 

84. Seidel, B., Geies Nnrseiy, Geelong.— Wine : Burgundy 

and Swerdnn. Ma, 

85. SiMrsoN, G., 91 Little Bouike-street west — Assorted 

Cordials and Effervescing Beverages. Ma, 

86. Stewart, R., Ryrie-street, Geelong.— Fancy Biscuits, Jams, 

Orange Marmalade, Preserved Lemon and Citron Peel. Ma. 

87. Thomas, J., Geelong.— White and Red Wines. Ma, for 

Sx, 

88. TucKETT, W. H., St Kilda.— Wine. Ma, 

89. Upston, R.^ 26 Moorabool-street, Geelong. — Burgundy 

Wine, 8 varieties. Ma, ^ 

00. Victoria Suoab Company, 4 Queen-street, Melbourne. — 
Befined Sugar, various qiialities } Raw Sugar, Treacle, Spirits of 

Wine, and Rum. Ma. 

91. Wanke, G.— 8 bottles Chablis Wine, 9 ditto Hermitage. 

Ma. 

92. Wbber Bbotbers, Mbssrs., St James's Vineyard, Bates- 

ford.— 12 bottles of Chasselas Wine, White ; 6 bottles .Bed Bur- 
gundy, 6 bottles White Sweetwater-Hermitage. Ma. 

98. Wilson and Co., Messrs., 97 Webb-street, Fitzroy. — 
British Wines, Syrups, Malt Vinegar, and Blacking j Stoved Table 
Salt Jfit. 
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A DAMSON, M. A. AND H. J., Austr&laaiaxi Hotel, Qneens- 
clifT— 2 Seaweed Boxes, BMket Foly«Mt Collected at the Heada. 

Ex, 

95. Arnold, C— Chessboard and Eignrefl, of Colonial Woods, 

Paper-knives made of the same. 

96. Baxter, Ann, Lothiiin-street, Hotham.— Australian Sea- 
' weed and other Marine Products ; 10 Ji^ures and 3 Vases. 2>e». 

97. Bbal, Ann, Cecil-place, Emerald HilL^^Marine Bouquet. 

98. Chuck, T., Octavia-straet, St Kilda.— Fibre, Paper Mate- 

sial, ODtton, and Cotton Seeds. Ex* 

99. Dean, W., Queensdiff.-ixIWneB of Colonial Wood, contain- 

ing Seaweeds arranged by Exhibitor, who is deaf and dnmh. J>e». 

100. De Castella and Anderson, Messrs., 127 Flinders-lane, 

. lfelboame.^Turf or Feat ttcm lering. Ex. 

101. Draper, T. J^., 83 Great Bourke-street west, Melbourne. — 

Coffee Table of Native Blackwood, with inlaid top. Jlfo. 

102. FooRD, G., Elizabeth-street, Melbourne. -~-Kest of the Mud 

Wasp. Ex. 

103. Gray, H., Ballaarat. — Sample of Oil of the Eu Amj^g-dalina, 

and Residual Products of the destructive distillation of the £u 
Gnnii Ma, 

104. Her Majesty Mary, Queen Dowager of the Bacchus 

Mabbh and Melton Tbibb ow NATiTsa.— Baskets nnde from 
Yictorian Grass in her leisore hoars. Ma, 

105. HoLnewoRTHj S&ndiiur8t.-<— Sample of Pjroxjlic Spirit 

Ma, 

106. Lbtt Bbothbbs^ MEfi8BS.> Melbourne. — One plank of Myall 

Wood. Acacia Homolophylla. AXL Conn. Ex, 

107. I^EvxTT, S. S., High-Street, St. Kilda. — Picture composed 

of Seaweed. Esb, 

108. Mbars, p. J., Chewton.— Fibre and Seed of Plant (called 

here Cotton) growing in pods. Ex. 

109. Mbbcer, Mrs. G., 8 Malop-street^ Geelong.— Seaweed in 

Leather Ihrame. Bu, and Ma, 

110. Mueller, Dr., Botanical Gardens, Melbonrne. — Wire and 

T.f>;\ther Covers for dry in}? plants; box containing Native Lichens, 
Bark of Sassafras, Atherospermum moschatum, and Acacia 
'(wattle) bark; collection of Native Grasses. 

111. Murphy, T. W., Muckleford, Oastlemaine. ^ Sample of 

Native Flaar, growing wild. Ex. 

112. Murray, Lanceiield, Five-mile Creek.— Native Bread. 

Ex, 



U7 

118. Praagst, G. W., Williamstown. — The Residue from Wood, 
L»TMy &c., obtained in the nuunifiusknie of Vegetable Qm» Pa, 

114. Sandhurst Local Goxmittbb. — Spedmeos of Timber 
froiB tlial localitj. 

116. SiMPSOM, G.— Spedmens of Qnm Tree from Mountain 
Bnali. Ex, 

116. SiYiLLB, J. J. — Seaweeds. Ex, 

117. Watson', A. R., Armstrong-street, Ballaarat — Specimens 

of Buliarook Timber, District of Ballaarat. — White Gum, Wattle, 
Honeysuckle, Cherry, Iroabtrk, Box, Moflk, Stringybcvk, Blue 
Chun and Ligfatwood. Ex. 

118. Watts, H., WarraambooL — Speetmens of MtcroBoopio Ob- 

jecte and Seaweed. Ex* 

110. White, W. and G., Williamstown.— 8 speeimens of Timber 

need In l^ipbiiilding* Ex, 

ISO. Wood, William, 116 Smith-street, Collinewood. — Sea- 
weed, Ineeeke, Birds, Animale, and Bepttleai Shell Wnk, and Sh^ 
Flowere, S caees. Jka* 8, 
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CLASS IV 



MIliEaAL PRODUCTS, AND THE MANUFACTUEES AND 
PJiOCESSES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 



COMMITTEE : 

THE HON. JOHN BASSON HU&tFJT&AY. £s«.. M.P. 

PBOIXBBOB IfoOOT. 

ATiTBKO BIOHABD ODBOIL SSLWYN, BSQ. 



121. Abrl, a. F.^ BaUaarftt. Golleotion of Minmk and 

Meteoric Iron. Ex. 

122. Back Creek Committee. — 2 packets Petrified Wood, 

from Rocky Flat, found 100 feet below the surface; I packet Crys- 
tals; 1 packet Stones, from ScaadinaTian Lead) 1 paeket Qiiarts» 
with Ironstone cemented. Ex. 

123. Bank of Australasia, Melbourne. — Samples showing 

the Varieties of Gold obtained on the different Gold Fields; cake 
of Gold, 1016 otn^ Talne £3850. Ex. 

124. Bank, English and Scottish, Melbourne. — Gold Speci- 

inons* Exm 

135. Bank, Colonial, Melbourne.— Gold Specimens. £hf, 

126. Bank, New South Wales, Melbourne. — Gold in Quartz, 

Nos^^eta, and AUoTial Gold, from the varipua Gold Fielda. Ex, 

127. Bank, Oriental, Melbourne. — Quartz Specimens from 

Oriental Beef, Morse's Greek. Ex, 

128. Bank of Viotoria.— >Go1d Specimens. Ex, 

129. Barkly, His Excellency Sir H. — Specimen of Meteoric 

Iron fnm Western Fort, and Horse Shoe made therefrom. Ex. 

130. Bates, W., Melbourne. — The largest Colonial Diamond 

yet disoovered. Ex, 

131. Beechworth Local Committee. — Sample of Granite. 

Ex. 

182. BBNTONy — , Esq. — Gold Specimens. Ex. 

133. Blioh and Harbottle, 21 Queen-street^ Melbourne.— 

Ore of Antimony. Ex, 

134. Brush and MoDonnbll, Melbourne. — ^^'Afgns'' Prize 

Gold Cup. Ma, 

1340. Breading, P. G., Baiker-street, Castlemaine.— Graptolite. 

Pro. 

135. BuRKiTT, A. H., Beecliworth. — Analyses of Black Sand, 

Gold, &c., in proportionate divisions, from the Middle Woolshedi, 
Ovens BUtrlet. Ex. 
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186. GakbbbbaD; O,, Lunebnznen* Pointy Geelong. — Lime- 

stone. Ex, 

187. Campbell, , Back Greek.*-Small Quartz Crystals im« 

prc;^nated with irouttoue } two twmiilaoent Stonetb names 

unknown, Ex. 

Ids. Castlemaine Committee. — Building Stones^ Flags, 
Bricks, Slates, ftc Sx. 

139. Cape Pai tekson Coal Company. — Sample of Coals. Pro, 

140. Catherine Reef United Claim holders Company.-* 

Quartz Specime ns an<l Tiiilings. Ex. 

141. Cawkwell, Henky A., High-street, Gardiner. — Agricul- 

tural Brain l'ip<^s. Flooring Tiles, Gutter Bricks and Tiles ; Qothic 
Terra Ck>tta Traoery Window AichitniTe. Ma, 

142. Clarke, W. J., Swanaton-street— Flower Yaae, eariihen- 

waie, S4 in. diameter. 

143. Clarke and Sok, Messrs., EUEabeth-street, Melbourne.— 

Specimens fiom Ajax and Newman's Beet £x, 

144. CoLLEs, J., Back Creek. — Fossils and Yoloanie Bemalns 

ttom Mount Greenock, an extinct volcano. Ex, 

146. Commissioners of the Exhibition. — A Pyramid 44 ft. 

9\ in. high, and 10 ft. square at its base, representing the quantity 
of Gold exported from Victoria from the 1st October, 1851, to the 
, 1st October, 1861, via., 16,162,482 oz. Troy, equal to 1,798,996 lbs. 

Avoirdupois, or 800 tons 17 cwt. 3 qrs. 7 lbs.; equal in solid mea- 
surement to 1,492^ cubic feet ; of the value of X104,649,728 
sterling. Designed by J. Q. Knight, F.B.LBJL, agent to Itie Com* 
missioncrs of the Yictorian Exhi1)itioa ; eXBCIIted 1^ T. Bil^, 
Decorator, Lonsdale-street, Melbourne. 

146. CooPy Jakes, 28 Little Collins-atieet west. — Lead Piping. 

Ma. 

147. CoTowoRTH, Geo., and Co., Morse's Creek, Ovens River. — 

Gold in Quartz, a Specimen found 68 feet from surface ; Gold in 
Quarts after being Burned, prior to being Crashed; QiM la 

Honeycombed Quartz. Ex. 

148. D'Aroy, Mr. — Rook Crystals, irom Heaihcote, at a depth of 

120 feet. Ex. 

149. DowNE, W. B., Castlemaine. — Block of Freestone, dressed, 

from local quarry ; Samples of Pressed Bricks i Samples of com- 
mon Stock Bricks, from Barker's Creek. IVo. 

150. Dyer and Co., Messrs., 7 Queen-street, Melbourne. — 

Qeelong Limestone ; Point Nepean ditta Sx, 

161. Emery, M., Preston. — Assorted Pottery and Drain Pipes. 

Mo, 

162. FsRausoN and Urib. — Copper Win Rope, Lightning 

Conductor. Ma. 

168. FoonD, G., Elizubeth-street, Mellioiirne. — Meteoric Iron, 
from Cranljourne, showing the structure, and case of Minerals 
associated with Gold. Ex. 
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Gardiner, Thomas, Town Clerk, Maryboroxigh. — Box 
containing yarious Mineral SpedmeoB } Barrel containing Quartt, 

Limestone, &c. Ma. 

165. George, J., Brunswick. — Fossil Rib Bone. £Jjc. 

16d. Gibbons, W. S., Collins-street east, Melbourne. — ^Australian 
Soils and Cement Stones, with their Analyses. Ex. 

157. Gray, W., Brunswick. — Bricks and Tiles. Ma, 

158^ Grbbn, p. J., CSastlemaine. — fossil Graptolite. Mb, 

169. Hall, J., Emerald Hill. — Irott Ore from Sandhurst. Oie 
Caldned, Slag. The flnt pig Ifon melted In Victoria. 

100. HiRSCHi, F., Barker-street, Castlemaine. — 2 larg-e Garden 
Vases and 1 Urn of Unglazed Earthenware ; 1 barrel of Glazed 
Earthenware. 4 Porous Cells and Insulators for Telegraphic uses. 
1 Foroiit Water-bottle ; and 8 samples of Clay. Det. Imv, and Ma» 

161. Hodges, J. J. — Hexag-on and Octagon Tiles. Ma. 

162. HoDQKiNSON, W., Chapel-street, Prahran. — Bricks and 

TJlea. Ma. 

103. Independent Mining Company, Back Creek. — Strata < 
from oompaoy'a daim, Bockj Hat ^Ir. 

164. Inolbwood Local Gommittbb. — GoDectioni of Spedmeiu. 

Ex. 

166. Kelly, T., Brunswick.^12 in. and 4 in. Drain Pipes, made 

at Brunswick. Ma, "* 

166. Kj&b, B. — ^Block of Bed Granite from Western Port JSm. 

167. KiTTO, P. R. L. M., Fiyer^s Creek.— Iron Ore, produdng 70 

per cent. Pro. 

168. Knight, J. G., Westbourne-terrace, St. Kilda. — Samples of 

Building Stone, Bricks, Tiles, Slate, and Timber, the produce of 
this colony. Ex. 

169. Laidlaw and Party, Maxwell Reef. — Specimens of Gold 

and Quarts. Es. 

170. Lawbon, W., CoUins-street west, Melbourne. — Sall^ fine 

and coarse^ Uram the water of Hobson'e Bay. Ma. 

171. Leicester, C, 154 Flinders-kne erv^t. — Case of Auriferous * 

and Metallic Quarts, and New Patent Blasting Powder. PeU, Ma. 

172. Lewis, J. J., Whroo.— <3k)ld Specimens. Mc. 

179. Malakhofp Gompant, Steiglitss. — Samples of Auriferous 
Sulphides. Ex. 

174. Macdonald, Kenneth, Salt Works, near Wyckliffe. — 1 

bottle of fine salt, 1 bottle of coarse salt, I bottle of salt in its 
natural state, 1 bottle of water taken from Lake Bolac, near 
WycklifiiB. Ma.atidJB». 

175. McC R A E, , Little Collins-street east.— Colonial Amethyst, 

set and cut in the oology. Ex. 

176. Mitchell, A., Atooil— ^srold Specimens. Use, 
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177. Morgan, J. R., Back Creek. — Strata from Qiiartz Roefs, 

AUavial Strata* Ffetrifled Wood, CoUoction of Crystals, Casting 

Sand. Ex. 

178. Moss, W., 8 Bignell's-lane, Melbourne. — Asphalt. Ma. 

179. Murphy and Leplastribb, Messrs., Melbourne. — 

Sample of Iron Ore. Ex, 

180. Nbwlanos, Thos., Hotham. — ^Diamond. Hat, 

181. NiroGBTT Mining Company, Campbeirs Creek, Casfle- 

maine.— Quartz with Qold ; one week's produce. iVoi 

182. NuTT, J., 131 Johnston-street, Fitiroy.-^peoimens of Gold 

and Auriferous Quartz. Ese, 

183» 0*Meara, M , Hargreaves-street, Cnstlpmaine. — Specimen of 
Mundic and other Metals in Quartz, and Slate or Soap Stone. Fro, 

184. Ovens Local ^Exhibition Committee. — Specimens of 

Gold and Auriferous Quartz from various reefs and creeks in the 
Ovens Difltrfct, contributed by Messrs. Chalmers and Gitchell; 
2. Speoiii 11]^ of Auriferous Quartz, Black Sand (Tin Ore), Sinelteti 
Block Tin, Crystals, and Manufactured Jewellery, contributed by 
Mr. Jameson Turner ; 3. Granite and Building Stones, by the 
Municipality t 4. Slate Slabs, by Mr. John Stevens. Ex, 

185. P Jiitici>is, lIuRACE, Castlemaine. — Quartz Crystals, Lead in 

Qoarts, IVMsil Oraptolite^ Mnndie in Quarts and Slate. iVo. 

186. Phillipson, J., Emerald HilL — 3 oases Mineral Spars from 

England. JBs, 

187. PoLKiNGRORNE, jAMB8.-*Speeimens of Antimony, crude 

and in bars ; Tin, Black Sand, Lime. Oxide of Calcium, manufac- 
tured from sand obtained close to the sea at Williamstown. Ex. 

188. PooLB, A., Castlemaine. — ^Foeail found at Talbot Quarries. 

Pro. 

189. Freshaw, W. J., Castlemaine. — Crystal Quarts, Water- 

worn Stone, &c. Pto. 

190. Rangier, V. — Glazed Earthenware. J/a, 

191. Reid, David, Herraitag-e, Barnawatha. — Collection of 

Jewellery and Precious Stones from lieid's Creek, Ovens. Ex. 

192. RiQBT, E.— 1 bottle of Black Sand. Me. 

103, Roberts and Jones, Specimen Gully, Castlemaine. — Slab 

of Slate Stone for Paving, the blocks ranging in thickness from 
1 inch to 3 inches, and in dimensions from 6 to lu feet si^uare ; 
block of Mount Alexander Granite. Ex. 

194. Robertson. J. S., Inglewood. — Collection of Mineral Spe- 
cimens. Ex, 

196. RoDDA, R. v., Port Pbillip Club Hotd.— Minerals and 
Metals operated open by Patent Process. Ex. 

196. Ryland, P. G. B., Castlemaine. — Specunens of Crystals. 

iVo. 
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197. Sakbhurst Local Gomm ittbb. — Sample of Granite. JESv. 

198. St. Munqo Quartz Company. — Specimens of Quartz and 

Gold. Ex. 

109. Selwyn, Alfred R. C, Government Geologist. — Geolo- 
gical Maps and Geological Mineral Specimens. S», 

900. Scott and Botd, Back Creek. — ^Limestone. JBaf, 

201. Shan KLIN, R., Melbourne. — Marbles, Sienite, &c, Ex. 

202. Smith, A. Melbourne. — Specimen Stone dressed bj 

Machinery. 

203. TucKETT, Bet Bet. — Sample of Limestone from Bet 

Bet. Ex. 

204. Vaughan and Ferrons' Reef Company, Castlemaine.— 

Oxide of Iron and large Crystal. Ex. 

206. Victorian Coal Company (Levy and Son). — Sample of 
Coals. Ex. 

206. Victorian Kaolin Company. 29 Flinders-lane west 

(Works at Bulla Bulla).—! large block KaoUn, in natural state ; 

1 small ditto ; I piece ditto ditto, vein running through ; 1 large 
block washed KaoUn $ 2 pieces Ochre, in natural state ; 1 case cou- 
taining two sorts Bine ; 1 ditto ditto ; 8 ditto Kaolin Cakes, for 

various purposes ; 3 blocks Imitation Marble from Kaolin ; 1 bottle 
melted Crystal, 1 bottle Putty Kaolin, 1 ditto Whiting, 2 ditto 
Crayons, 1 ditto Bulla Ochre, 1 ditto i'ink ditto, 1 ditto Chrome 
Yellow, 1 ditto Azure Blue, 1 ditto Kaolin and Crystal crushed, 
1 ditto Crystal alone, pnl. ; 1 ditto Kaolin sep. from Crystals; 
1 ditto pure Crystals from Kaolin ; 1 piece Cement, 1 piece Terra 
Cotta, 1 ditto Soft Stone coated with SOicate Faint 

207. Victorian Reef Gold Mining Company, Bendigo.— 

Modelled Section of a Gold Mine. J^. 

208. Wait, » — Specimen of Gold in Quantity, taken from near 

the sarfisoe at Bandhnrst Ex, 

209. Wakshe, B., Heathcote.— Antimony Ore, and Jasperoid 

OoDgloineraAe. Ex. 

SIO. Watson, J. F., Back Creek.— Iron Ore. Ex. 

211. Wheeler, D. D. — Specimen of Gold and Quartz from the 
Ifev Zealand Gold Fidds. Ex. 

213. Wilkinson, B. W., Back Greek. — Geological Specimens 
and Pkedons Stones. Ex, 

213. Wrioet. G., Inglewood.— 'Collection of Speoimeiui from 

Cofaimfaian Bieet ^x, 

214. Young, J., Melbourne.— Pedestal for Font, carved in Caen 

Stone. Ma, 

215. YouNQ, Richie, Doveton-street, Castlemaine. — Spedmena 

of Crystals ; also^ specimen of an unknown Mineral found in Un^ 
atone. iVo. 
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CLASS V. 

MACHI.NEKY, Ii\STRUMENTS, TOOLS, AND 

IMPLEMEIHTS. 



COMMITTEE: 
THB HON. JOHN BASSON HUMff BaQ.. K^. 

raoFnaos moooy._ 

AliPKBD BICHABD OBOIL SKLWYN, >N> 



216. AcHESON, F. — Patent Endless Railway. Ma. 

217. AcKRiLL AND Co., CaiTou Timber Yard, ^lelboume. — 

Patent nring Ifoicki, with Wood Keys, for leeurely attachingf 
joiim* work to walls, buildings, &c. Inv. and Ma, 

218. Akerlet, W. J., 20d|| Little GoUins-street— Models of 

Ships. Ma. 

219. Andrew and Edoar, Messrs.— Model of a Clipper 

Ship. Ma. 

220. Anderson, R., 137 Little Collms-street east. — ^2 Brass 

Models of Qarnaon Giuu, Boeewood Cartiagee. Model of Fall- 
rigged Ship. Ma, 

221. Anderson, Sharp, and Wright, Tarron Timber Yard. 

— Doors, Windows, Chimney Pieces, Mouldings, Tumerjr, Archi- 
traves, &c. Ma, 

222. Appleton, H., 28 King-street. Melbourne. — Model of 

Stone-breaking Machine^ Qnarti Mill, and Hydranlie Pmnp. Jan. 

and Ma. 

223. Athens, J. H., IIH Stephen -street^ Melbourne —Self- 

heating Flat Irons. Des. Inv. and Pat. 

224. Bobardt, Otto, 131 King-stree^ Melbourne. — Beam- 

Compass, Brara Parallel Bnler, Trlam GroM. Plitent Pnddling 

Machine, with Planetary motion. M<u (/jiv. by B. Pnutel). 

Patent Embossinf? Press. Inv. and Ma. 

226. Blazey, W. R., Bridg-e-road, Hiclunoud. — Piano Forte of 

Colonial Woods. Des. Ma. 

226. Bolton, Jonathan, Osborne-street^ Williamstown. — 
Signal Lamp, Circulating Table. The use of this Lamp is to 

supply communication by night, where there is no electric tele- 
graph, and may be used by ships and boats (as flags are hy day), 
also by lighthouses, the armj, police, fta The Lamp is simple, 
portable, and inexpensive ; it consists of four lights— a natural 
light, white ; and three slides, red, green, and blue. The white 
lierht denotes units ; red, tens ; green, hundreds ; blue, thuusands. 
Eacli number can represmt a word or sentence, therefore, 999!) 
different ivnrds or sontenoes can be shown with the four lights, by 
showing the various slides the number of times each may be 
required. To show the No. 1S34, show the blue light onoe, green 
light twice, red light three times, white light four times. A pause 
of four or five seconds to be made after completing a number. 
Gravitating Dial fw taking altitodea and diatanoai. 
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227. Brown, Walter, 53 Queen-street, Melbourna — ^Self-hjeating 

Tailors' Iron. /nv. Sewing Machine. Ma. 

228. Brown, William, 71a Smith-street, Fitzroy. — ^^lodel of 

Road Scraper, by horse-power. Model of Quartz-grinding and 

Amalgamating Machine. Pat. Model of Battery of Stampers, 

with Wood Guides and Lifti, lubricated by water instead of 
grease. He*, and Ma. 

229. BuNCLE, John, ?43 Elizabeth -street, Melbourne. — One or 

Two Horse-power Machine. Three-knife Chaff-cutting Machine. 

Improved Maizt and Corn-cnishcr, J)es. and Ma. 

230. BuRMEiSTER, LEOPOLD, 27 Little Bourke-street east, 

Hdboame.— Hortiontal Steeple Clock (fiff one of fimr diab). 
Vertical Turret Ch)dk. Ma, 

231. BvRTON, Tbomab, Graham-'Btreet, Fiteroy.— 2 Cast-steel 

Shoeing Hammers. Ma. 

282. Cairns, Alexander. — Portion of a Railway, marked A, 

with wheels and axles, adapted to the nse of mines, or other light 
work, where manual or youth labor can only be employed. The 
rsils are of the bridge form, and made of the lightest description 
yet used. Made at the Carron Iron Kollinf; Mills, Melbourne. 

Portion of a Tramway, marked B, showing how Malleable Iron 
Rails can he adapted to bullock and horse drays. For use on roads 
where traffic is extensive, lessening expense of origioal construc- 
tion as well as maintenance. Is applicable as an auxiliary to a 
metalled road, such as Sandridge to Melbourne, or whoily as a 
means of transit in the interior. Made at Carron Iron Mills. 

233. Cairns, Wilson, and Amoi^ Canon Iron Yards, Mel- 

bourne.— Colonial Bar Iron and Antimony. Ma. and E». 

234. Castlbvainb CoMMiTTEE.>^Model8 of Machinery. JBx. 

236. Carpenter, W., Market-square, Geelong. — Four-wheeled 
Sliding Cab Fhaeton. Four-wneeted Albert Imig; Ma. 

236. Chitty, Robert, 5 Jolimont-square, Riclimond-road. — 

Model of Schooner. Deg, 

237. Clay, J. H. — Model of a Frigiite. Ma. 

238. Clifford G. P., Melbourne. — Working Model of C. 

Clifford's Patent Boat-lowering Apparatus. Ex. 

239. CoATES, John, South Yan-a. — Microscopic Preparations. 

240. CoMMissiONEits OF VicTORiAN EXHIBITION. — Twelve 

Stamper Battery for Crushing Quartz, half full siie, with Ripple 
Tables, Amalgamating Apparatus and Appliances complete. The 
above is an exact copy of the Machinery used at the Port Pliiilip 
Gold Minhig Company's Works, Clunes. This Model Battery u 
adequate to crush 70 tons of Qnsffts per week. 

240a. Cooper, H. T., 96 William-Street, MenKrame.— Modd of 

Yacht. Des. 

241. DoDs, B. II. AND Co., 42 Bourke-street wesl^ Melbonme. 

— £^draulic Apparatus and Machinery. Ma, 
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249. DBVBRBiTXy John, 18 Marion-street, Fitzroy. — Musical 

Instruments, of Colonial Wood — 1 } Double-bass, copy of Palo 
Maggini, with Improved Tension-bar. One Bass-viol^ copy of 
Caspar de CftTero, with ditto. One TioliD, copy of Joseph 
Grarnarious. One Violin, with improved Fegt. One YioUn, COpjT 
of Joseph Gramariuus (RngliBh wood). Ma. 

243. Banks and Co., M6lboiinie.»Brafl8 and Wrought Iron 

Gas Fittings. Ma. 

244. Davidson, D., Breakwater, Williamstown. — Hulk Gmeral 

Palmer. Model of Clipper Ship Prince of Wales. Ma. by Ex. 

245. DicKAsoN^ T.^ Kichmond. — Spoke Cutting Tool^ blackwood. 

Ma. 

246. Elder, Henry, C3 Bourke-street east, Melbourne. — 2 

Large Railway Clocks, S feet dials, dead-bcut escapement, com- 
pensated pendulum, balance hands, &e , &c., Huon Pine case. 
Col. Ma. 2 ditto ditto ditto, 3 ft. 6 in., ditto, ditto. Ma. 1 Sym- 
pathetic Eloetro-Magnetic Clock, showhig dead teoonds, miniitM, 
and quarter-hours, with only 3 clicks and rotchets in its construc- 
tionj no pinions are used. Pat. by H. £. for its sim^dicityt and 
intended for Begistering Vnilbfm Time en Baflw 
&& ha. Pat. and Ma. 

247. Exploration Committee. — ^Map of Victoria^ showing 

Route of Exploration Party. Ves. 

248. Evans, Thomas, ]\rolboumei-^Model of Iron Rolling Mills 

erected in Melbourne. Ex. 

249. Ferguson, Charles, Williamstown — Model of a Life- 

£oat, constructed by Mr. Douglas Elder and the mechanics of the 
mftfine yard, WilUamstowii, who are engaged in hnUding the five 

Life-Boats to be stationed on the coast of Victoria. This model 
is in exact conformi^ with the drawings furnished to the Qovern- 
ment by the Royal National Life-Boat Institntlon, and ia known as 

Peake's Life- Boat. The model is diagonal, of two thirkncsnoi of 

clear pine, upon a scale of one inch to the foot. Ex. 

260. FiTZGEH.ALD, Thos. N., 18 Lonsdalo-street east. — A Splint 
for the Treatment of Oblique and Compound Fractures of the Leg. 

Dt9. 

251. Fisher, Rioards, and Oo., Messrs., 114 Collins-street— 

Biodd of an Improved Mowing and Reaping Machine. Ex. 

262. Fletcher, P. P., Kew. — 8 ImproTed Milk Pails, made by 

Hughes and Harvey. Ex. 

268. Gaunt, Thomas, Melbourne. — ^Patent Coffee Roasting Ma- 
chine. Ex. 

254:. Ganns, Thomas, Little Bourke-street east. — Self-acting 
Donhle Cylinder Coflbe Boaeter, heated hj gae. Hw. and Ma. 

266. Gibbons, Syonst W., 6 Collins-street east. — Rotating 

Stage adapted to Ross's Large Microscope. Inv. and Des 

266. Gray, William, Phillipstown.—BriekS| Drain-Pipes^ Roof- 

ing and Flooring Tiles. Ma. 

267. Groves, Thomas, 5 Granite-terrace, Fitzroy. — Minute 

Working Model of Steam Engine, in gold ^ weight, 1 dwt. 19 grs. 
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268. Grimoldi^J.; 125 Little Lonsdale-streetwesl^ Melbourne.— 

Barometers and Thermometers, various. Ma. 

269. GuYATTy George, 77 Collins-street east^ Melbourne. — 

Saii^cal Insfcnmientf and Appliances. Ma, 

260. Haokstt and Co., Mbsbrs., Bmnswick-street) Fttzroy. — 

Albert car, with patent head, circular head and front, hm, and 
McL Phaeton hung on a French Carriage, Elliptic Springe. Ma, 

261. Harper, Robert, Union-street, Richmond. — Drawings of 

the Automatic Cotfee Boaster. Pat. for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Slat July, l86l,byBobert Harper of Melbourne, Victoria. Working 
Model in course of pieparation by Patentee. 

262. HARRI8017, £dward, Back Greek. — ^Knife Gleaner. Inv» 

263. Hbath and Jacksox, Messrs., Market-square, Geelong. 

— Model of Yacht SouUiern Cross. Ex. 

264. Henderson and Bstt, South Yarra. — ^Swing Plough. 

Ala. by Ex. 

266. Hayward and Corker, Messrs. — Model of a Yacht. Ex. 

266. HiDDLE, James, 3 Victoria-terrace, Cardiffan-street, Mel- 

bonme.— Model of Imnroyed Shaddea, adapteomoEe parncularly 
to dudns upon whieb were ia a heaTy strain. In». ana Ma. 

267. Hill, G. B. — ^The Gradiometer ; an instrument for taking 

the dip or inclination of strata, &c. Inv. 

268. Inglis, .—Model of a Full Rigged Ship. .Ep. 

269. Jones, J., 41 William-street, Melbourne. — Engine for 

Extinguishing Bush Fires. Inv. and Ma. 

270. Kay, Joshua A., 162 Bourke-street east, Melbourne. — 

Lock-stitch Sewing Machine ; Chidn-atitch ditto. Inv and Ma, 

271. Knight, G. W., Sunbury. — ^Patent-ridged Bottom Railway 

Ballast Waggon, with side and centre delivery, naed by Meaara. 
Cornish and Bruce, on the Railway Works. Ex. 

272. Lambert and Curtis, Patterson-street, East Collingwood. 

— Iron and Copper Perforated Gratings for Stamper-boxes. Inv. 
and Ma, 

273. Lamblb, S,y Great Rjrie-street, Geelong. — Case of Bead 

HoraeaT ITeet, Shod. Ma. 

274. Langlands Brothers, Melbourne. — ^Steam Engine (Ver- 

tical); Stamper Box; Iron Boat. Ma. 

276. Leicester, C, 134 Flinders-lane east, Melbourne. — Anti- 
putrescent and Clarifying Filter; Disengaging Hook to prevent 
aeeldenta by over-winding; 3 Waahing Machinea. Jfe. and IPat 

276. Leigestbr and Dickson^ 184 Flinden-lane easl^ Mel- 

bouma— Vaeuo-Amalgamating and Bidnrating Machine, /no. 

and Pat. 

277. Love, R. A., Sandhurst. — Model of Suspension Bridge on 

an entirely new principle. Inc. and Des. 

278. Lovell, Wm., Right-of-way off Collins-street west. — Im- 

proved Candle Mould. J)e»,andMa, 

279. McKay, J , 86 CoUins-street west^Portable Fire Engine. 

Ma, 
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280. McIntosh, D. M., Footscraj.— Wiadmill, horizontal action; 

Railway BoUast Waggon; and new mode of Laying Bails. FaL 

and Ma. 

281. Maclean, A., 25 Bourke-stieet west.— Five-inch Brass 

Force-pumps; Four-inch Double Action ditto; Three-aod-a-half- 
inch Brass ditto; Oraamental Iron Pump for gardens car fknu jrard; 
lilft-pnmp far hoosehdd uses. Ma, 

282. McNaught, Wm., Adelaide Hill, Chewton. — Model of 

Horse Pu'Idling Machine for scparatinir gold from alhivial soil 
(scale two iiiches to tlie fnot); two Mo tels of Williams's e^qpized 
patent for Ir^eveutiug Miioke in Furnaces. Ma. 

288* Manuel, R., John -street, Moor-stiPpt, Fitzroy. — Patent 
Amalgamator; Model of Bridge designed to cross the Yarra. Iho, 
and Pat 

284. Martelli, A., C.E., Melbourne. — Eliptograph, a Mathe- 
matical Instninient for describing, with pcrmct continaitj of carve, 
Elipscs of anj proportionate diameter ; an iBolo-IfydranUc Ma- 
chine. Ma, 

286 Mathieson, James, 134 Qiioen-street, Melbourne. — Masons 

and Quarryraen's Tools. Ma. 

286. Matthias, J. R., Punch's lane. Little Bourke-street east.-— 

Bass Drum, of colonial black wood, and coni]K)sed of one piece of 
calf-skin, constructed on a new principle, rendering the instrumeut 
less liable to be affected by atmospheric cbaages than the bass 
. drams now in use. Iw.tuulMa, 

287. Meredith, Joseph, CaBUemaine. — Sludge and Quartas- 

Gold Amalgamator. Jnv, Md. and Fat, 

288. Miller, P. McD., 131 Westgarth-street, Fiteroy.— Patent 

Air Gun and Breech-loading Rifle ; Riillet Moulds, &c. Inv. and 
Ma. Cartridges, various descriptions, and Compressed Bullets. 

Mu. 

289. Murray and Co., 107 Bourke-street east. — Pocket Chro- 

nometer Movement ; Watch, showing name and date of month ; 
Watch Movement, fitted witb patent winding apparatus, to wind 

and set hands from pendant ; Enlarged Model of same, with screw; 
Models of difllrcut Watcli Escapements ; Telltale or Detective 
Clock, applicable to prisons and public works ; Microscope, fitted 

with discs to exhibit eigbt objects; New kind fif ( 'oinprcssorium 
for Microscope ; Microscopic Objects. Ma. and partly/ Inv. 

290. Newman, S. C, 151 Wellinirton-str.'ct, CoUingwood. — 

Screwing Tackle, and Engineer's Tools. Ma. 

291. NiCHOLLs, F., 187 King-street, Melbourne. — Working 

Model of Water En^nne. Inv. and Pat. 

292. Nicholas, H. C, Inkprnmnn-streot, >^t. Kikh). — Six-stop 

Harmonium, in blackwood and Huon pine case ; Three- stop ditto^ 
in cedar case. Ma. 

293. Nicoll, David, 135 LaTrobe-street, Melbourne. — Improved 

Saw Set. JDes. and Ma, 

R 
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294. Payne, J. H., 81 M adeline-Btreet. Me11)ounie.-^Model8 

Patent PuddUng lib£hine, Patent Whim, Benches of Betart8» 
and Smoke-oonsuming Furnace^ and Boiler. Ma, 

295. Perry, Jno., 149 and 167 Russell-street, Melbourne. — 

Bent rim for felloes, l)hie gum felloes, ironbark spokes, blue gum 
spokes, blackwood rim, red gum felloes, of colonial wood. Ma. 

296. Perry, C. J. C, Stevedore-street, Williaiiistown — Patent 

Anti-Collision Dial and Shipwreck Preventor. Inv. and Fat, 

297. Powell, Walter, and Co , 7 Swanston-street, Mel- 

bourne.— Thermometer Oven, with Mantlepieoe. 

298. PuRCHAs, A., Melbourne. — Working Model of Gas Tender 

for supplying Gas fur ligbtinc: Railway Carriages. An invention 
for the purpose of providing gas for railway carriages when in 
motion or at rest. The Model represents a Tender which would 

contain sufficient gas to supply twenty-two lights for six hours. 
Each of these lights would equal, in illuminating power, two of the 
present railway carriage lamps, and would effect a saving of 30 per 
cent, in the cost of each light, besides 40 per cent, on the cost of 
the lamps, and about 70 per cent, on the cost of cleaning and 
repairing railway carriage lamps. Im: and Fat. 

299. PuRCHAS, A., Melbourne. — Working- ]\Iodel of Platform of 

first-class Eailwaj Carriage, showing application of self-acting 
Bailway Brake. The action of this brake is as follows ^— When 

it is necessary to stop a train, or reduce the speed, the engine- 
driver applies the brake on ilie engine with greater or less force as 
required, which causes the carriages to press on to the engine, and 
thereby thrust in the bnffer-rods, and the upper end of tlu levers 
of the brakes being connected with the biitfer-rods, the brake is 
applied instantaneously to each wheel in the train, where fitted. 
When the train is at rest, or at a low speed, the brake is pnt out 
of gear by the lever suspended underneath the connecting rod. It 
is estimated that by the action of this brake, railway trains may 
be stopped In one-iVnirth of the time required by the brakes now 
in use ; therefore, the liability of ooIUsiOM will be lednoed to a 

min imiim , /«r. and Pat 

300. PuTWAiN. — Submarine Diving Apparatus. Hx, 

301. Handle, W. — ^Working Model of Locomotive Engine and 

Tender. Ma, 

302. HiLLSTOKE, John, Station-place, Sandridge.— Working 

Model of Steam Cylinder Stamper. Im>, and Pat, - 

803. Ritchie, W., 27 Franklin-street west, Melboume.^Model 

of Menmantmas. JDet. and Ma, 

804. Roberts, John, Duno]Ij.— A Model of Windlass for d( < ]) 

sinking. Im>, omf Ma, 

806. RoBiSON, W., 113 Flinders-street. — 1 Brass Spirit Heater, 
Self-acting Cellar Pump, Brass Pump, and Hydraulic Blast, /nv. 

and Ma. 

306. Robinson, J. C. (Porter, Victorian Railways).— Models of 
Ships ; an Oil Painting. Des. 
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307. Russell, W. M., Brunswick-street, CoUing-wood. — Model 
of Record Buoy, designed to indicate the precise time and exact 
locality of ships fonnderiDg at sea. Inv. 

d08. ScHREiBER, Henry, 20dA Bourke-street east, Melbourne. — 
Astronomiesl Instniiiient. Mefeeorogmph. Ma* 

309. Skinner, J. D. — Life Boat. Ex. 

310. Skinner, Mr. — Model of the Iron Steam Ship Pfiantam, 

bnilt at Messrs. Langlands, Mdboame. Er. 

311. Smith, Joseph, 27 Little Collins-street east.— Separator for 

Clearbig Giain; Bolls of vire grating for Stamper Boxes, for 
Quarts Cmshiog. Ma, 

312. Smith, J. W.^Model of a Yacht Ma. 

313. Stevens, G., Chapel-street, Prahran. — Set of Piano Forte 

K^s; Coloiiial Wood. Ma. 

314. Stevenson and Elliott. — Stanhope Phaeton. 3fa. 

315. StephExN, .Johx, 10? Little Bourke-street west. — Model of 

a Poweriul l^ump ; Model of Hydraulic Uam ; Patent BottUng 
Madune, for Wines and Ales. Jnv. and Ma, 

816. Stsiling, George, 183 Bridge-road, Richmond. — ^Flower 
Pots, lire Briclu, Milk Pan, and Jam Pots. Ma, 

317. Stokes, Thos., 100 Collins-street — Embossing Press. D09, 

and Ma. 

318. Stracban, Jobn. — Model of a Bush Fire Engine. Inv, 

and Ma, 

319. Thomas, Wm., South Yarra. — ^Model of a Yacht, made hy 

Jha, for a dub. Ma. 

320. Thompson, J. J., 18 Alma-street, Melbourne. — A Colonial- 

made Electro-Mag:nct Length of bar 3 feet, diameter 2 inches, 
quantity of wire lOOU leet. Ma, 

321. Thomson, . — Model of a Yacht for the Hobson's Bay 

Yacht Club. Des. 

322. Thomson, B. and W., 108 Little Bourke-street west, Mel- 

bourne. — Mercurial lilter for Separating Gold Amalgam from tlio 
liquid liercarj. Inv, and Pat 

323^ Thorne, James, 3 Lansdowne-street, Fitzroy-square. ~ 
SUTer Strings for Violins, Tenors, Yioloncellos, &C., on an im- 
proved principle, capable of retaining thm brilliancy of tone 

unimpared in any climate. Jnv. and Ma. 

324. Tremblinh, Georoe, Hope-street, Geelong. — Model of 

Greenhouse. TJcs. and Ma. 

325. Warhdrst and Son, 212 Elizabeth-street, Melbourne. — 2 

Chaff>cutting Machines ; I Winnowing Machine ; 3 Choms ; t 
Erbj and 2 sets of Flower-stands. Ma, 

326. Warwick, Hbnrt, 37 Barldy-street, Carlton. — Cork and 

Instnimental Boots for Deformities, ilia. 

R 3 
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337. Wenzel and Enes, 129 Bourke-street. — Metallic Pocket 

Barometer. Ma. 

328. White, G. and P., Albert-stropt, Melbourne. — An Im- 

proved Fixe Hose Director, with Revolving Nozzles, embracing 
three different sizes, any one of which can be nsed in an instant 

by turning the revolvintz; pl:itc. the advantage of which w\\\ be seen 
in the event of the breaking out in a remote or inaccessible 
part of the huildinf?. The fireman bj immediately turning on the 
second or smallest nozzle, as the case may require, can at once play 
upon the point of danger, from the additional foroe given to the 
water by tbe recUiction of the orifice. Ma. 

329. White, G. and P., Albert-street, Melbourne. — An Im- 

proved Lever Ilose union, tbe advantages of which are that it can 
be oonnected or disconnected in an instant while the water is 
mnning ftill bore. Brass Taps, &c.» and Gas Sittings. Ma, 

330. White, W. akd O., Wiliiamstown. — ^Models of Boats and 

Ships. De». and Ma, 

331. WiLKiE, David E., 106 Collins-street east. — Submarine 

Fropeller on a new principle, composed of a shaft and two fieatlier- 
ing blades with semi-rotating rod. Im* 

332. WiLKiE, Joseph, 15 Collins-street — Colonial-made 

Fiano. Ma. 

333. Williams, W. — Carriages^ &c.; Machine Wrought Timber. 

Ma, 

334. Wilson, Donald, Franklin-street, Melbourne. — A Double 

Seated Boggy. Ma. 

3i35. Wilson, Twentyman, Little Bourke-street east — Cast 
Steel Shoeing Hammers. Ma, 

336. WiTTON, H., Professor of Music, CoUingwood. — Case of 

Clarionet Reeds. Ma, 

337. Woods, J., M.P., Model of a Stone-breaking.Machine. .Ex* 

838. Wordsworth, Ambrose, 211 Swanston-street, Melbourne. 
— UjdraoUc Bam for raising water by its own momentiun. Ma, 
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CLASS VI. 

• iLNIMAL PEODITCTS, AND THE MANUFACTUKES AND 
P£OC£SSES CONNECTED THEfiJfiWITH. 



COMMITTEE: 
THE HON. 8IE FRANCIS MUAPHY, V J. 
CHABLES E. BRIGHT, EtiQ. 
THB HON. JOHN O^HAKAflBT, Hnq^ M.P. 



889. AocLiMATizATiox SociETT, Melbouine. — Wool of Angoras^ 
TJamaa, Alpacsi, Chinese Sheep, and Dromedaries. Ex. 

840. AsKirxAs AND Co., 68 William-streety Melbourne. — Flat 

Island Ooano. 

841. BiGNELL AND Edoli.s, 103 Great Boinke-stivct cnst. — 

Trotters' Oil; Neats' Foot OiL Ma. Shank Bontis, ilorns, and 
Hooffs. J^, 

842. BoBHH, John, Yarra Bank Soup Works, East Gollingwood. 

—I case Colonial-made Soap; I case Colonial-made Candles. Ma, 

848. Brearley Brothers, Malop^treet, Greelong. — Ourried 

Hides, Butts, &c. Pro. 

844. Bronvn and Co., Winters Flat, Castlemnfno. — Box of 

Tallow Caudles; bars of Yellow, White, aud Mottle d Soup. Ma. 

845. Bullock, R. H., Geelong. — Lady Julia Percy Island Cave 

Gnana JBx. 

846. Clark, John, 187 Elizabeth-stroet^Leather and Tanned 

Hides— crop» sides, and butts. Carried Leather— black harness, 
brown harness ; rein hides, blaok »nd brown ; bridle !)its, stirrup 
bits, skirt hides, bag hides, kip hides, calf skin, grained ditto, 
black grain hides, brown and waxed kangaroo skins; black, brown, 
and shaved basils and ho^skins; belt hides, coach hides, and glue 
pieces, swans' down, furs, skins, calf skins, kangaroo skins, seal, 
and sundiy other satire skins. 

847. CoRRiaAN, S. B., Aberdeen-street, Geelong. — 8 bales of 

Scoured Wool— Combing, Clothing and Lambs— 25 lbs. each. Bx, 

848. Grosslbt, William. — An Oscillating Steam Eng^ine. Ma, 

849. Growth ER and Pokornt, 31 Botuke-street west — ^Phos- 

phatic Guano, fh>m varions Australian Islands. JSx. 

360. CuRRiE, J. L., Esq., Larce Creasy. — FlpecPvS Pure Bred 
Waslied Wool (Lot 4); Do. Greasy Do "(Lots 3 and 5). Ex. 

851. Dalqety and Co., Messrs., Kal Kal. — Sample Bale of 

Wool. Ex. 

852. De Castblla and Anderson, 127 Flinders-lane east — 

Wbolof Chinese Sheep. Ex. 

858. Dboratbs AND Co., Melbourne. — Sample Bale of WooL JEv. 

854. Douglass, A. and Co., Geelong^. — ^Scoured, Combinfi^, 

Clothing, and Lambs* Wool. E*. 

855. DowNiB AND MuRPHT, Melbourne.— Pnrified Tallow. Ma, 
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356. Elder and Son^ Kiiriic Kuruc, Iiokev\roo(L— '2 packetSy 

75 lb. each, Merino Fleece Wool. Ex. 

357. Eve, J. S., 171 Bourke-street.— Hair Work : Gents' Witrs: 

Ladies* IMtta Ma. 

858., FiTTS, Sandridge.— Colonial made Glua. Ma* 

350. GiBBOKS, W. Stdnbt^ 5 Collms-street east. — Guanos and 

Artifidu Manures, with their analyses. Ex, 

360. GoLDSBRouGii, R., AND Co., MelbottiTie. — Sample bale of 

Pure Bred Washed Fleece Wool. Ex. 

361. Hart, H. H., 105 (Jollins-Rtreet west. — Tanned Opossum 

liug. Ma. Aboriginal War Implements. Ex. 

362. Hayes and Co., Saltwater River. — Neats' Foot Oil and 

Bailway Qfeaae. Ma. « 

868. Johnson, J. G., Back Creek. — Three Bottles Atmospherio 
Oil. Ma. 

364. Kitchen and Sons, Sasdridge. — Tallow. Ma. 

865. Learmontii, T. and S., Ercildoun, BurrumLeet.— Pure 
Bred Washed Fleece Wool (Lot 1). Do. do. JKam's fleeoe (Lot. 

10). Do. Greasy Fleece Wool (Lot. 7). Ex. 

366. McKellar, T. Esq., Kannawalla, Hamilton. — Pure Bred 

Washed Fleece Wool (Lot 2). Ex. 

367. Macmeikan and Co., Flemington Bone Mills. — Hoofs for 

manufacture of Prussian Blue, sc. ; Bones for Knife Handles* 
Buttons, &c. ; Mixed Tallow ; Neats' Foot Oils ; Glue Pieoes in 
lime and salted ; Superphosphate of Lime ; Bone Dust \ Half-inch 
Bones. Ma, 

868. Mabshall, Thos*, Mercer-street, Geelong. — Scoured Wool 

and Leather. 

869. Mud Island Guano Cok pant, Melbourne.— Guano. JSb. 
370. RiDOE, Mrs,— Angora Goat Hair. Ex, 

871. Row, E., Esq., Metbourae.— Sample Bale of Half-bred Wool, 

being ilrst cross between Merino and Cotswold. Ex. 

372. HussELL; P., Esq., Camgbam. — Sample Bale Cross Bred 

Wool. Ex. 

873. RussKLL, Thomas, Wanook, Rokewood. — 2 Packages, each 

25 lb., Fleece Wool. 

374. Skeene, W., Esti., near Hamilton. — Pure Bred Washed 
lleeoe Wool (Lot. 9). Ex. 

875. Smith, William, South Yaira. — 2 Pairs Sides Crop 

Leather ; 8 Crop Bntts ; I Writing Desk. .fib:. 

876. Wilt-iamson, John, 73 Napier-street, Collingfvrood.— • 

Curled Hair. Ma. 

377, Wilson, Brothers, Ashens, Glenorchy. — Pure Bi-ed 

Greasy Fleece Wool (Lot. 6.) Ex. 

378. Wilson, E., Esq., Melbourne. — Hair from tlie Poictou 

Ass. JSx. 

879. Woodward, George, Kew. — ^Victorian Guano, and Deodo- 
rised Night Soil. Pat, and Ma. 

e 
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CLASS VII. 

Section L— ARTISTIC AJHD ORNAMENTAL PRODUCTS. 
Sbctiok IL— INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 



OOKXITTXB: 

Ills HONOR SIR REDMOND BARRY PUBOBn. 
CHAJULE8 GAVAN DTJVTY, Esq., H.P. 
CWABLTW HOTSON BBDKN, Esq., M.P. 
CTIARLES EDWARD BBIOHT, BbQ. 
PBOFESSOa McCOY. 

ALFBED &IOHAKD CBdL 8ELWTN, Bm). 



380. Alcock and Co., Messrs., 182 Russell-street — MjrUe 

Wood and Blackwood Billiard Tables. Ma. 

381. Allan, Thos. — Specimen of Wool Work : Uncle Tom and 

Eva. i>f.¥. 

382. AlveS; J.; 81| Elizabeth-street — Fishing Tackle, Colonial 

Wood. 

383. Alcock and Co., Messrs., l'&2 Russell-street. — Specimens 

of Tnmerj in Wood and Irorj. De$. 

384. An Emblematieal Flag made for ihe North-western 

QtXbenng hy Ex, 

386. Axaus and Elleray, Barker-street, Castlemaine.— Speci- 
mens of Ix!tter Press Printing. Ex. 

386. Arnold, Bradford, and Co., Messrs., Franklin-street 

west. — Yeast Powder, Vinegar, Champagne Cider, Paste aud Liquid 
Blacking, and Washing Powder, /nv. and Ma. 

387. Abesti, Joseph, 63 Kerr-street, Fitzroy. — An Example of 

the New Process of Preparinfi Painted or Washed DraAvings on 
Stone ; also. Examples of Granulations of a Novel Character, 
devdoped since it vas exhibited at Paris. Ex. by the Inv, Masonic 
Painting. Jha. 

388. Arnoldi, X., 87 Rnssell-stroet, Melboume.^Seal Impres- 

sions. Des. 

389. Ahhmork and Sons, Wm., Moorabool-street, Ceelong". — 

Pedestal Sideboard and Lightwood Carved Pole Screen ; Easjr 
Chair and Needlework. Da and Ma, 

990. Bachelder and O'Neil, Collins-street — Photographs : 

Sir H. Barklj' and Staff. Captains Bancroft and Timins, Colonel 
Pitt and Volunteer Staff", Captflins TTnll and Pitt. Pentridtje Vo- 
lunteer Rifles, Capt. Champ; Brighton Do., Capt. Mair; liichmond 
Do, C«pt. Martin; West Melbourne Do, Capt. Guthrie; South 
Yarra Do., Capt. Moodie ; Nortli Mi ll riunie Do., Capt. Irvinfj; 
Carlton Do., Capt, Kadciiff j Colliugwood Do , Capt. Sprent ; Wil- 
liamatown Do., Capt. Stewart; Collingwood Volunteer Artillery, 
Capt. Kaven ; Richmond Do , Capt. Stoke.s; Prahran and South 
Yarra Do., Capt. Ea.st ; St Kilda Do , Capt. Ross; GeelongVoIun- 
teer Ifowited Rifles, Capt. Bell; Light Dragoons, Capt Hervey; 
Sandridge Vdnnteer Naval Brigade, Capt. Van Zuilecom. Ex, 
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391. Ballinoeh, J., 48 Little P.onrko-strrt't ofst— One foot of 

$-iach Lead Pipe, part of first pipe made by tlie hydraulic power 
of the Yan Tean. JShe, 

392. Barry, M. J., Architect, Melbourne. — View of the Hon. J. 

0'Shatia8B7*s Hesidence. Ex, 

898. Batkman, Clark, and Co., Back Creek. — Copy of North 
Western Cftrmiele, printed in gold on white silk. Ebb. 

394. Batten, — . — Map of Animal and Vegetable Creation. Esd, 

395. Beal, W. T., Prahran.— Soaps, vui iety; Soda Crystals. JJa. 

396. Beaney, James G , F.R.C.S., Snrgeon to the Melbourne 

Uospital. — An Improved Fracture Apparatus. Ex. 

897. Beard, James, Mexican Cott;i<!(', TToddlo-^treet — 3 Inlaid 

Marble Taper Weights, and 1 inlaid Penholder. /Jx- bi/ JJea.^ Inv.^ 
and Ma. 

898. Beard, .—Painting in Water Colors : New Zealand 

NatiTO." Eat. 

899. Bbll, Wm , Kenned/s Creek, Bulleen. — Specimen of Bank 

Note exeonted in the Colony. Dee. and Ino of part of the printing 
machinery used. Ex 

400. liENJAMiN B., 0'2 Great Bjurke-street east. — Colonial-made 

stays and Corsets. Des. 

401. Bbechworth Looal Cohuittee. — Soap. JSke* 

402. BiCKERTON, R. F, 65 Collins-street east, Melbourne. — 

Glass Case containing Hats and Caps, colonial made ; and Qlaas 
Case containing Material used in Manufacture of Hats. Des. 

403. Bishop, Alex., 153 Bourke-street east. — Letters in Gold 

and Colors on Glass. Ex 

404. Blake and Cameron, 3 Bourke-street west. — One Single 

Biifz;gy Harness. Ma and Des. 

405. BoucHET, JouRDAN, AND Co., 96 Great Bourke-street 

cast.— Wigs and Ferfltmery. Ma 

406. Bowie, I)r., Yarra Bend Asylum — Mosaic Tnble, made of 

colonial woods; Photographic Views of Asylnm and Patients. Ex. 

407. Branch, James, Castlemaine. — A Model in Stone. Mn. 

408. Bright AND Hitchcock, Geelong. — Mantles and Millinery. 

Ma. 

409. LiiiiTON and Others, Hur^reaves-street, Cajstlemaine. — 

A Copy of the duflemamc Advertuer, tri-weekly Eaper. J\vprietor». 

410. Browne and Keid, 10 Collins-street east. — Coffees, roasted 

and ground, and Spioes, gronnd. Ma, 

411. Brown, Walter^ 58 Queen-street. — Specimens of flour 

Bags. Ma* 

41S. Bruce, J. A. V., Melbourne. — Gold Presentation Inkstand, 
wIthFedestaL Ex, 
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413. BucKLET; Captain.*— Map of Melbourne. Ex. 

414. BuRKiTT, A. II., Beech worth. — Oil Sketch of Beid's Creek 

and Woolshed Diggings. Des. 

416. BuROOTNE, Mrs., Richmond. — Eig^ht Shades Wax Flowers, 

Seaweeds. Ex. 

416. Cairnes, E. ]\I., Commissioner of Mines Office. — ^Artistio 

Penmanship. Des. 

417. CAD<>(iAV, MiS!^, Curlsnibe. — Knitted Silk Shawl. Ex. 

418. Campbell, Matuew. — Oil Painting: Xa«?^ ^ir£^ steamer. 

419. Cam PI, T. and A., 122 Russell-street. — Lar<fe Glass, Sil- 

rered in the Colony, and Frame made of Cblonial Fancy Woods. 
Ma. 

420. Camroux, Sydney Geo., Melbourne. — Alomiment to General 

Ilavel^x-k; Mother's Pet, Marble Bust(S.); Jealousy, a Bu«t{ 
Meiialiiun of hite Professor Iloffgartcn, of Berlin. D€.<i. 

421. Carr and Surridge, i^liuders-lane. — Coffee. Hoaiited and 

Ground; Cocoa Niba, Ctoves, and Mixed Sploea. Ma. * 

422. Carr and Son, V2S Spring--street. — Window lUiruls. Ma. 

428. Castlemaine Committee. — I^intinir, Bookbinding-, 
Medals, Drawings, and 31 Photographic Views of Castlemaioe 
and the Snburbo. 

424. Champ, W., Pentridg^. — Work Table, Pire-screen and 

FlowcT-fitaml of Australian Woods, executed by y>rison lab )r ; 
Model of Chinese Junk, by Chinese prisoner ; Prepared bluestone 
and granite Fountain by prisoner ; PriBoner's jacket, waistcoat, 
and trowsers ; Men's and women's boots and shoes ; Warden^s 
tunic, vest, trowsers, and cap, made by persons vho learned their 
trades in the penal establishment. • 

425. Chatfield, Charles Mayor, 126 Queen-street, Mel- 

bourne, — Austral Earth Soap. Inv. 

420. Chirnsidb, T., Weiribee. — Stock Whip 3 2 Hide Saddle 
Girths ; 2 Hide Whips ; 3 Hide Ropes. Ex. 

427. Christian, Henry, Kew. — Halters made of Colonial Rope, 

from imported Manilla Ma, 

428. Chuck, Thumas, Octavia -street, St. Kilda. — 3 ft. 0^ in. Iron 

Continental Mattress and Upper Horse Hidr Mattress. Ino, and 
Ma 

429. Ciderbero, Mrs., Sandridge. — Boyai Victoria Pattern 

Wool Work. Ma. 

430. Clark, D. G.— Dressing Case made of Colonial Woods 15 

years ago. Ex. 

431. Clark and Bedford, U Collins-street west. — Sans Pli 

bhirt, made without gathers. Ma. 

432. Clarson, Siiallard, and Co., 85 Bonrke-street east. — 

Specimen of Fancy Printing, Ornamental ditto ; Bookwork, and 
Labels. 
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483. Clubb, T. J. AND E., 138 Collins-street east. — Trusses, 
Stockings, Knee Caps, Ankle Socks, and Gents* Belts. Ino, and 

Ma. 

434. CoMMissTOM'R OF MiNEs. — 60 Plans and Sections relating 

to Mining Operations ; Tour cases containing Minemls. 

435. CoATES, Dr., South Yarra. — Microscopic Objects. Ux. 

436. CoMMissioNEns of the Victoktan Exhibition. — Case 

of Gothic design, for Exhibiting a collection of AlluTial Gold, 
Quartz, Spedmens, and Prec^ms Stones ; designed by Mr. Daniel 
Livingstone, executed bj Messrs. Thwaltes and Son, Little OoUins- 
street, Melbourne. 

437. Commissioners of the Victorian Exiiiirn tox. — Speci« 

mens of fish indigenous to the waters of the Colony. 

488. Commissioners of the Victorian Exhibition. — Book 
containing the Statistics, &c., &c., of the undermentioned Corpo- 
rations and Mnnidpalities of the Colony of Victoria, 'vis. ; CJorpo- 

rations of Melbourne and Geelong ; Municipalities of Amherst, 
Ararat, Avoca, Ballaarat, Eallanrat (East). Bnrwon (South), Beech- 
' worth, Belfast, Brighton, Brunswick, iiuuinyong, Carisbrook, 

Castlcmaine, Chines, Collingwood, Creswick, Daylesford, DunoUy, 
Emerald Hill, Footscray. Hamilton. Hawthorn, Hci\Jhcote, Hotham, 
Kihnore, Kyneton, Maldon, Mary borough, New too and Chilwell, 
Portland, Frahran, Richmond, Sandhurst Sandiidge, Smytbeedale, 
St Kilda» Taradale^ Warmambool, Williamstown. 

« 

439. Commissioners of thb Victorian Exhibition. — Explor- 

atiion Fkck Saddle and a pair of Saddle-bags. 

440. Cohen and Co., L. J., 21 Bourke-stieet east — Youths' 

Wearing AppareL Ma. 

441. CdoK AND Fox, 68 Queen-street. — Account, Ledger, Jour- 

nal, and Cash Books. Ma. 

442. Cook, Charles, Barlter-street, Castlemaine. — Cakes, Bis- 

cuits, and Sundry Confectionery ; 50 sorts. Ma. 

443. CooLiN(i, KicHARD, 43 and 47 Bourke-street east — Colo- 

nial-made Garments. Ma. 

444. CoRKiMG, Kichmond. — Blackwood Bookcase. Ma, 

445. CowDEROY, B., 38 Collins-street cast,— riiotographic Views 

of Beechworth, and the Mining Claim of Kl Dorado ; n Case of 
Stuffed Birds ; several Bottles of Snakes, Fish, lieptiles, and a 
ftw Curiosities from Oreiis District /W. 

446. Cox AND LucKiN, Bourke-street. — A Collection of Photo- 

graphs of Buildings in Melboiime and its Suburbs. Ex. 

447. Cramer and Penzholz, 26 Little Bourke-street west- 

Small case of Colonial-made jewellery. Ma. 

448. Crofts, Oxley, and Crofts, 140 and 151 Bourke-street 

east. — Pure Tallow Candles, require no snufBng; Pale Yellow 
Soap. Ma. for Ex* 
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449. Grouch and WilsoK, 49 Elizabeth-street.— 1. View of 

Tbwn Hall, Prahran ; 2. View of Wesleyan Chapel, Brunswick- 
Street, Fitzroy ; Photographs of Buildings erected hy Exhibitors. 
Dss. 

450. Daintree, It Melbourne. — Photographs of Fossils, Rock 

Sections, and Soeneiy, iUnstrative of Victorian Geology. Ea. 

451. Dakin^ Thomas, 107 Little Lonsdale-street west. — Bee- 

MfUt Colonial make. Ma. 

462. Banks, John, and Co., d4 Bomke-street west.— Wrought 

Ironwork; Brass Cocks; Gas Fittings and Pomps. Md. 

463. Davies, , Bourke'Street — ^A. Collection of Photograplis 

of Buildings in Melbonme and its Snbnrbs, and FCrtraits. 

454. Be Castella and Anderson, 127 Fhnders-laue. — Patent 

Bitnmenized Pipe. Pol and Ma, 

455. Decourtet, E., 90 and 96 Russell-street. — Stays : Surerical 

Belts; and MiUinery. Ma, . 

456. Be Gruchy and Lbigh, Messrs., 7 Fbnders-lane west. — 

Specimens: Lithography* Chrome and Plain. Det. 

457. Derham, . — Case and Book, and Natural Curio^ity. U.v. 

458. Betmold, W., Bookbinder, 35 Collins-street. — 1 skin of 

Morocco, inlaid various colors, all leather ; 3 vols. Shakespeare ; 
5 vols. Waverley Novels ; 4 vols. London News ; 3 vols. Cornhill 
Magazine ; I vol. Soyer's Cookery ; 1 vol. Buswell's Life of .Tolin- 
8on ; 2 vols. Chambers's Encylopftidia ; 1 vol. Bailey on Bills } 
1 voL May's Parliamentary Practice ; 2 vols. Amanld on Marine 
Insurance ; 1 vol. London Punch ; 1 vol. Melbourne l^mch ; 2 
Bibles; 1 voL Music; 1 voL Art Journal; 2 vols. Hood's Iron; 
1 ToL Mrs. Heman*s Poems ; 1 vol. Webster's Dictionary ; I toI. 
Stock and Share Journal ; 1 vol. Kelly on tin Vino in Australia; 

1 vol. Cole's Gardening in Victoria; 1 vol. Laury's Interest Tables; 

2 vols. Handbook to Australia ; 1 vol. McCombie's History of Vic- 
toria; 1 vol. ^royarru on Australian Legends; 1 vol. Macaulay's 
History of England (vol. v.); 4 Albums adapted to Photogr^^phic 
Portraits; 1 vol. Humboldt's Letters ; I voL Nurmberg Cronickle 
(the property of the Public Library) ; 1 vol., size 3-8 ths of an indi 
by 5«8thB ; I large Album ; 12 Account Books, yarious sises and 
bindings ; 2 Invoice Books ; 2 Scrap Cooks. 

469. Bicker, Chas., Dunolly. — A Series of 24 PhotograpLio 
Views of the Principal Buildings in Dunolly. 

460. Bike, N. W., 1(> Stephen-street.— Specimens of Ghrainiiig 
and oilier Decorative Works. Pm. 

461* Bn T ON AND Burrowes, 4 Great Bourke-street.— -2 oases 

of Confectionery and Lozenges. Ma. 

462. Bonaldson and Co., 71 Bourke-street west. — ^Easy Chair. 

^63. DouBLHDAY, JoTTN, 63 Napier-strcct, Fitzroy. — Pair of 
Bullock's Horns, and Specimen of French polished Marble. Ex, 
Colcmial made Lukstands. Ma, 
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464. Dow NIB AUD MuKPHY. Melbouine. — Soap and Caudles. 

Ma. 

405. Draper, T. J., 83 Great Bourke-street, Melbounie. — Inlaid 
Blackwood Coflbe TaUe. Ma. 

466. Eaton, Miss. — Native Flowers in Water Colors, ^x. 

467. Edwards, W., 85 CoUins-street. — Silver Plate. Ma. 

468. Ellemor, F., Melbourne. — Oraining in imitation of Woods 

and Marbles. Ues. 

469. Ellis, W. E., 104 LaTrube-street west. — Case of Lessons on 

Objects, Ex. by Des. and Ma. 

470. EspiE, G. AND J., Bourke-street east. — Sliirts. Ma. 

471. Evans and Somerton. — The Maryborough Advertiser^ 

Printed on Satin and Round in Morocco. Ex. 

472. EvB, J. S., Bourke-strcpt. — Wig-s, Hair, &c. Ma. 

473. EwiNG, Thomas A., 113 Brunswick-street, Fitzroy. — Yeast 

Prnvder. Ma. 

474. Fatherly, Charlotte, Templeton-street, Castlemaine. — 

Original M.S. Music of 2 Anthems; 1 Fart Song; I Ballad. Camp. 

476. Felton, Alfred, 41a Swan.ston-street, — Williams's Aus- 
tralian Yeast Powder. Fat. and Ma. 

476. Ferguson and Mitchell, 69 Collins-street west. — Speci- 
mens of Colonial lithography and Engraying. De». and Ma. 

4:77, Ferguson and Urie, Curzon -street. North Melbourne. — 
4 specimens of Ornamental Glazing In Lead. Ma, 

478. Ferres, J., Governriient Printing Office. — Specimens of 

Printing, Bookbixiding, and Stereotyj^g. Z>e«. 

479. Fleming, Michael, 90 Swanston-street. — 1 pair of Dress 

Wellington, And 1 pair strtrng Laoe-np, Boots. Ma, 

480. JPlinn, Miss, Queensberry-street, Melboume. — Crayon 

Drawing. Det, 

481. Fbrgvsom and Urie, Carson-street, North Melbourne.— 4 

Specimens of Omamaital Glazing in Lead. Ma, 

482. Ford Brothers, 421 £in^-street. — Patent Hats and Caps ; 

Machine-made Legs of Wellington Boots ; Military Saddle Cloths, 
Bags, and Ornamental Machine Sewing } Camels' Shoes. Inv, l*at. 

483. FoRix Thomas, 33 Bourke-street east. — Set of Photographs 

of Colooial Soeneiy, colored by G. A GUbert, Esq 

484. Fresmantlb, Mrs., Chapel-street — ^Faney Needlework in 

Berlin Wools, -worked by Exhibitor. 

485. Frasbr, — , Baek Creek. — Hair Oil and Hair Dye. 

486. Fulker, , 60 Lygon-street, Carlton. — 2 Cases liirds j 

2 ditto of Efsh % 5 Gum Shades of mrds. Pnaertted OMdMa^bm 
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487. FuLToXy Anna Maria, 160 Bouilce-Btraet east.— LadieB* 

Coneks and Sustaining Belts. Ma, 

488. Galvin, John, 73 Gollins-stroet west. — Case of Light 

Hats. Mtu 

489. Cant, H. D., Geelosff. — Guard Rings, Sca> Made of 

Native Hair. Ma. 

490. Gabak, , Walpole-street, Kew. — Screen, with fragmen- 

tary Ulnstrataons (pliotographic). 

491. Gaskbll, Joseph, 195 Bonrke-street east — 8 oases Stufifod 

Birds ; Fanther and Seal ; Reptiles ; Emeu and other Oils ; i Case 
Wax and C)olors for making Wax Fiovrers and Fruit. 

492. George, Francis N., York-street, Ffahzan. — Sample of 

Shives, Spiles, &c. Ma, 

493. Gibbons, W. Sydney, 6 Collins-street east, Melbourne. — 

Products prepared from Coal Tar ; Magnified Photographs of 
micTOBcopic objects, prepared by exhibitor ; Mlraroscopie Frepara- 
tinns. ynrinu^ ; prr-|>aratioti.s ilinstiatiTe of the Composition and 

Adulteration of Food. Ex. 

494. Girdle R, 0. M. — ^Mat made of Spioes. Ma> 

495. GiRAUD, L., 128 Bmnswick-street. — Con&ctionefy. 

* 

496. Glass, C. E., Market-square, Castlemaine. — Almanac for 

1862 and 1863, in covers } 2 Views of Castlemaine in 1861. Pro* 

497. GooBHUGH AND Co., WiLLiAM, Flinders-lane oast. — Speci- 

mens of i3ook and Greneral Printing. Ma, 

498. Grant, W., Melbourne. — Desig-n for Wire Suspension 

Bridge over the Yarra, Victoria-street. JJcs. 

499. Gray and Waring, 4(3 Little Bonrkp-street east. — Cooper* 

age, Colonial-made l^airy Utensils. .\fa 

600. Greenwood, S., Pojilar Villa, Richmond. — Chessbonrd, 

Carved in Cardboard, under plate gl&is ; every minute part of it 
(with the exception of frame and glass) caryed bj hand and with 
a common penknifo. Des. tad Ex, 

601. Greenwood, Thomas, 246 Elizabeth-street, Melbonme.— « 

1 pair Silver Mounted Bullock Horns. Ex. 

602. Grenier and de Tourette, 13 Collins-street east. — 2 

pairs of Riding, 1 pair Wellington, 1 pair Elastic Side, Boots. Ma, 

503. Grieve, Jame^;, 2i7|| King-street. — ^Map of Victoria, 

colored by Mrs, Jones. 

604. Grosse, R., 72 Collins-street east— Specunens of Wood 

Engravings and Bismuthography. 

606. IIackbtt, J., Brunswick-street, Fitzroy. — Leather Work, 

606. Haigh, Edward, Murphy-street, South Yarra. — Photo- 
graphic and Stereoscopic Views in England, f ranee, and Victoria. 
JJes. 
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607. Ham, W. — Water Color Sketch: "Sandridge Sugar 
Works.*' Ex, 

508. Hahbll and CSo., 49 Quean-street.— Specimens of Litfao- 
grapby and Engraving on Ydlnm. Eae. 

609. Hancke, Miss, Kichmond. — ^Artificial Flowers. Ma, 

510. Ha.ndasyde, McMillan, and Cck, 60 Elizabeth^street.— 
Bee Hlree, Bee Glaeaes, Feeders, and Htmey Kniyee ; 'HxanBj in the 
Combi, and prepared. Ma, 

611. Harsbss, G. M., Queen-Btieet — ^Photogpraphs: Views of 

BoyalPark. Exn 

612. Hayes akd Co., P., Saltwater River. — Soap and Besin 

Oil. Mu. 

613. HarT; H. U., CoUins-stroet. — Oil Painting by Baxter: 

Wood Ducks. JSse, 

614. Heath, EicHAROi, — Specimen of Gold Artificial Teeth in 

Yulcaoite. Ma. 

615. Heath and Oordbll. — Victorian Sheet Almanac. Ma, 

616. HbnrT; Jambs. — ^A Guriosiiy (Oalf). Ike, 

617. HxNsoN, H. E., 64 Collins-street. — ^Breech-loading Gun^ 

Bullet Moulds, Caps, Bird Skins, &c. Ma, Ex. 

618. Henty, Mrs. R. — Pen and Ink Drawings : " The Light of 

the Hareui," and Let him that is without Shi cast the first 
Stone." Ex, Jh$, 

619. H11.L, T. A.--Oil Painting. Me, 

6S0. HoBBS, S. E., S9 Collins-street east. — ^Bride Cake. Ma* 

621. HouDER, W. C, Emerald Hill. — Oil Painting. Des. 

622. HoDGKs^ J. T., Phillipstown. — Hair Ball found in a Bollock 

slaughtered by the Exhibitor. Ex. 

638. Hollings AND Chambers^ 4 a' Beckett-street west — 

Woollen Flock. Ma. 

624. Hodgson, A. T., Castlemaine. — View of Castlemaine, 1857, 

by Rowe. Des. 

625. Horn, W. H. — Mould Carvings. Ma, , 
526. HoBB, RuFus. — Six Models of Ships. Ma, 

627. HooFBRy GsoRaE, Back Creek. — Case of Native Birds. 

Ex, 

628. HouTEN, T. H. Vandbn, High-street> Prahran. — Gil 

Fainting. Des. 

629. Howard, Rev. C, and P. Le P. Bookey, Esq. — A Collec- 

tion of Birds, Beptiles, &c, from Bcechworth. ±Jx. 

680. HuENERHEiM, H., Mb8.; 161 Collins-Street east. — A 
Flowered Dress. Jfo, 
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681. HuxLBT AND Parker, Melbouim --Head and Tomb 

Stones. Ma, 

632. Jbnkinson^ William, 90 Nicbokon-Btreety Fitzrojr. — ^Port- 
able Oven. 2nv, and Ma, 

638. James, Edward J., Back Creek. — Pliotogi>aph of Back 
Cieek and YIdnity. jGb. 

684. Johnston, Thomas, Royal Hotel, Chewton.— Amateur 

Sketch, Water-color ; S( von EIk tro iledallions, in Coippett ftom 
Plaster Casts in AV'ax, by bniee's rrocess. £x. 

585. KiLLMisTEBy James. 85 Victoria-street west. — Saddles. 

Ala. 

636, King, Elij:n. 11? B inns wick-street, CoUingwood. — 6tiSLW 

Bonnets and Hats. Ma. 

637. Kitchen and Suns, Sandridg-e. — Candles and Soap. Ma, 

538. Knight, J. (J., Architect, Melbourne. — ^New OoYemment 

House. First Prize Design. £x. 

539. Kniotit, John, 06 Queeiisberry-street east. — Portable 

Spring Mattress. Iitv aiid Ma. 

640. Lade and Sandkks. — Bug|>-y TTaiMess, witb Gbased 

German Silver Mounting ; Ladies' Side feuddle. Ma. 

541. Lange, Charles, 62 Collins-street east. — ^Artificial Teetb. 

Ma. 

542. Lansdell, —— . — A Specimen of Colorless Glass. Silvered. 

Ma. 

643. Lansdell, Stephen, and Mrs.^ Flinders-lane. — King 
Cases. Ma. 

544. Lawson and Pk arson, 3 Collins-street west. — Copperplate 
Bngraying; Litliography. Des. 

645. Leviny, Ernfst, Castlemaine. — Silver Ornaments and 
Mounted Emeu Eggs ; Qold Inkatand. Ma. 

54G. Levitt, S. J., High-street, St. Kilda. — Leatherwork Frame ; 
Colonial-made Jewellery ; Photograph. Ma. 

'o^t. Levy Bhotueks, 24 Great Bourke-street. — One Glass Case, 
containing Six Qold-monnted Myall Wood Pipes, oof. mat and ma. ; 
one Photograph of Levy Brothers' Fremiaes, in MyaU Wood Frame. 

Col. Ma, 

548. LiOAR, C. W., Oovernment Surveyor. — Lithof^raphs and 

Photographs ; Model of the Colony of Victoria, in Plaster. Ex. 

549. Lindsay, Alexander, 26 Curzou-street^ Hotbam. — Bee- 

hive. Ma. 

660. LovELL, Wm., 1^ Collins-street west. — One Cbild's Got^ 

and one Cedar B ioI;ca»e. Ala. 

651. Loyal Industry Lodge, Manchester Unity, I. 0. 0. Pr 
— Banner, Painted by John Bell. Ex, 
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562. LvoAS, —9 Melboume. — Specimens of Printing, Ma, 

553. LyalL; John L. — ^Drawing" for Stain^ Glass. Ma, 

554. Lyon, J. L., Main-street, Maldon.— Stained Glass. Des. 

6^* Mackenzie, J. F. and Co., 35 Lygfon-street, Melbourne. — - 
Spices, Macbine-grouud and dressed ; Samples of Coffee, roasted 
hy a Machine io vented in this Colony. Ma. 

556. McCape, Arthur, Conners-street, Cliiltern. — Pat. Powder- 

proof Lock. Inv. and Ma, 

557. McClelland, Samuel, 41 Little Bourke-street east. — Two 

Water Ttoks. Ma, 

668. McCoy, Professor, University, Melbourne.— Plates of the 

Decades of the Memoim of the 'Museum of Victoria, illustrative 
of t)ie present Zoolopry and Pala'ontolnjry of Victoria ; Six Cases 
of Australian Insects, from the National Museum. JUx. 

559. McCRAEy Capt. — Ovens Topaz Brooch. JEiC, 

560. McDonald, , Bourke-street. — A. case of Photographio 

Portraits. JSx, 

561. McFarlans AMD Sons, Melboume.^tock Wiiip, 17 feet 

long. 3Ja. 

562. McKay, John, 8G Collins-street west — Colonial-made 

Fountain. Des, Mod. and Ma, 

563. McKendrick and MgEwan, 361 Spencer-street. — Cedar 

Bookcase. Ma. 

564. McKennal and Scut^ry, 94 Rnssell-street. — Cement 

Vases ; Sketches for Fouutains. JJes. and Ma. 

565. McKenzie, D., Punt-road, South Yarra. — Three Garden 

Chairs (Rustic). Ma. 
666. McLean, Peter, 79 Spriiin^-street.— Tables, Chairs, &c, 

in Colonial Wood. Des. and Ma. 

56?. McLean, Angus, Lothian-street, Noi-th Melbourne. — 
Carving and Motinting on Colonial Wood. Des. and Ex. 

568. McLennan and Co., Castlemaine. — Six Pairs Socks, made 
iVom Colonial Wool, knitted at Castlemaine ; one Fair Gloves, 
made from Wool plucked off the Sheep bj a Sh^herd with one 
Arm, knitted and span hy him. £x, 

669. McWtlltams, Andrew, Geelong. — Detailed Survey Map 

of Parish of Barrabool, in four colors. Det, 

570. Madden, William, 141 Brunswick-street, Colling-wood.— 

Devonport> of Colonial Wood, with Secret Dvawers and Slides. 

Ma. 

571. Marsh, S. D., 15 Collins-street. — Six Pieces of Music. 

Com, 

572. Marsh, William, 2 Swanston-street, Melbourne. — Panels 

in niostration of woods and Miarblei. IH»* and Ma, 
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673. Mason and Firth, 16 Elizabeth-street — Specimens of 

Printing and Stereotyping by Machinery. Ex. 

674. Martin, Charles R., 2 Flindei*s-laiie west. — Military 

Embroitlery. Ma. 

675. May, Miss C— -Crochet Work. Ma. 

. 676. MeakiiV, Henry, Derby Arms Hotel^ Geelong. — Two 

Chalk Drawings By iSon of Ex. 

b77» Meek, J. M., 131 Johnston-street, Fitzroj. — ^Pen-and-ink 
Drawing of the Map of Australia. Des. 

678. Mkmmott, William, Waterloo-road, Collingwood.^ 

Colonial made Combs. Ma. 

679. Milne, AVilmam, 67 Collina-atreet weat.— Boots and 

Shoes, Colonial. Ma. 

680. Mills, A. D., 2 Swanston-street north, Qeelong.— -Book- 

binding. Ma. 

681. MiTCHEXER AND RicHARDsoN, 24 RusseU-stTeet. — Win- 

dow Blinds; Wire Work. Ma. 

682. MoNTGOMERT, RicHARD, 86 Smith-streety CoUingwood.-^ 

Cork wood and Bungs. Ma. 

683. Moore, John, Henry-street, East Collingwood. — Photo- 

graphic Views and Maps. Des. 

684. Mou rant, John J., 71 Ox ford -street east, Gollingwood.— 

Wooden Taps, Shives, and Spiles. Ma. 

686. Mueller, Dr. F., Botanicnl Gardens, Melbourne. — Wire 
and Leather Covers for drying plants; box containing Native 
Idchene, Bark of Sanafraa* Atheroftperma moeeliatnm, tna Acada 
(WatUe) Bark ; Cdleetion of Natire Oraiies. 

686. Municipal Council of Castlemainb. — A Seriea of 7 

Photographic YiewB of Railway Worki in the Yidnity of Caetla- 
maine. Pro. 

687. Murray, — Case of Jewellery. JTa. * 

688. Murray FisHiNa Company. — ^Murray Cod (Staffed). 

589. Nettleton, Chas. — Photog-rajjbic Views. £x. 

690. Nightingale, E., 96 Russell-street. — 1 Case of Colonial- 

made Bonnet Boxes. Ma. 

691. NuTT, T. W., 179 Swanston-street. — ^Plaster Models, Orna- 

mental Designs. Des. 

692. O'Brien, John, 10 Raglan-street, Hothanid — ^Penmanship. 

693. Ormerod, Lionel, Pakington-street, Newtown, Geuiong.— 

Stereoscopic Yiewi of Qeelong and SnInirlMk Em, 

694. OsBORN, J. W.— Photo-Lithographs. JSx, 
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595. Orsm Local Exhibition Govkitteb. — Cam of Staffed 

Birds and Animals ; Bottles containing Lizards, Snakes, Sec, pre- 
served and exhibited by the Rev. W. Corbet Howard, and P. Lo 
Poer Bookey, Esq.; Platypus, by A. Keeter, Esq. ; Flying Squirrel 
and Young One, by ^^r. Phillips ; Turtle and Tortoise Shells, by 
Mr. Worthington, Kutherglen ; Native Porcupine, by Mv. Christo- 
pher Banon; Musical Diagram, by Mr. Barnard; Historical Design, 
by yir, C. F. Mitdiell ; Omms and Murrey AA>ertuer^ on satin, hy 
ut. mchanl Waneu ; fhotographic YUSwu, hy <he UvniBlpalitj. 
Ex. 

b96. OxLEY, George W., Back Creek. — Talbot Volunteer Uni- 
form, in Sydney Tweed ; Portrait of Volunteer in Uniform. De». 
and Ida, 

'597. P^sER, Julius, 196 Little Boiirko street east-^Billiard 

Table of Colonial Cedar. Ma. 

598. Paul, J^mes M., Back Creek. — 1 case MisceUaneons In- 
sects i 6 bottles Natural Curiosities. Ex, 

"599. Paulson, Anne, Castlpmaine. — A series of 52 Original 
Drawings, from Native Bush Flowers. Dea. 

600. Perkins, Horace. — Framed and Glazed View of Castle- 
maine in I860; Pencil Drawing, Scroll or Ornament. Des. 

"601. Permezel Brothers, Flindera^lane. — £aa de Cologne 

Fonntain, and Perfumery. Ex. 

'602, Perry, G. W., 5 Collins-street west. — Photoo-raplis pro- 
duced by the Photographic Society of Victoria ; Photographic 
Chemicua. Ex. 

603. Pbttit Brothers, 48 Little Bonrke-streeteastT— Baskets, 

Willovirarc, and Perambulator. Ma. 

604. Pbwtrbbs, Mrs. H. L. — Croiohet Work. Em. 

605. Phohetic Societt^ Mdboanie. — Specimeas of Phono- 

graphic Shorthand. Em, 

•606. PlBTOiCHE, F., 18. Curzon-street, North Melbourne.— 
Potichiouaine Chimnej-pieoe of Bladnrood; YaMS. Ma, 

607. Poole, Mrs. G. H., Williamstown. — Medallions in Wax of 
* Burke and Wills. Esc 

.608. Potts, Mrs. Robt., Blenheim-house, Fit^ror. — ^Vases; 
Lace, Baslcets, and Wax Flowers ; pair of Hand Screens. JDes. 

Pro. and Ma. 

609. Preshaw, W. J., Castlemaine. — ^Tomahawk, Native Skull, 
and Dog vith One Eye. Ex. 

.610. PaiTOEARDy Jakes B., 26 William-street.— Articles from 
Fiji Islaadk Ex, 

611. Quarrel, , — ^Lithograph of Exhibition Building. JSU;. 

612. QuELCH, Chas., Commercial-road, Prahran. — Tallow Can- 

dlea. Ma, 

618. Read, .^Painting (New Zealand Native). De9. 
614. Bees, Mrs., Gadton^Leather Work. Ma, 
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616* fiiCHARDsoN, Thomas, 153 liule GoUins-street east- 
Specimens of Engraving J)e$. 

616. fiicKARBs, F., 70 Bridge-road, JEUchmoad.— Two Qothio 

Cheffoniers. Bes, and Ma. 

617. Rilbt^Thoilas, 32 Loii8dale-atreetw6st.--Che8B Table. Ma. 

618. Robertson, John, 78 Lonsflalp-street east. — Spedmeiifl of 

Cobnial Fe^then, Stockingii, luid Dyed Gkx)^ Em. 

619. BoBiMSOK, J. a— Oil Pidnting, hj Short: ^^The Descent" 

JDw. 

620. HoBiNsoN, J. C. (Porter, Victorian Bailways).— An Oil 

FlaantiJig. J)t», 

621. Robinson, Tttos. W., 58 Fitzroy-street, Fitsroj. — Photo- 

graphic Views of Buildings in Melbourne. Des. 

622. RoROTHAM, 27 Little Bourke-street — Colonial Em- 

bossing. Ex. 

623. Ross, John L., 95 Bonrke-street west. — View of Werribee 

Encampment and Specimen of Lithography. Den 

624. Saint, A. G., 85 Russell-street — ^Ticket Priiiting, Glass 

Writing, Embossing, l)es. 

625. St. Paul Brothers, 7 CoUins-street west — Colonial-made 

Confectionery. Ma. 

626. Sands, Kenny, and Co., Collins-street — Stationery; 

▼arions Aoooont Booln maniilkctared bj them in the Odkmji 
Boolu printed and poUithed bj them. Ma, 

(327. Sanson, H., Melbourne. — Wooden Chain and Padlock. Met. 

628. Sabtorius, Henby, 101 Great Lousdaie-street east — 1 

Charcoal Filter, fat clarifying water, cold'and hot liciuids, with 

Cane and Tin Syphon; 1 ditto ditto ; 8 with an Indiarubber Hose, 
with >Iouth Pie«.e ; I ditto ditto ; 4 in a Tin Box, for traveUing. It 

ib ot Prussian origin, and designed by the exhibitor. 

629. ScHLBBLAOH, C, Bftck Creek. — 80 lbs. Soap; 6 lbs. Candles. 

Ma 

630. Schmidt Brotiiebs, 31 Little Bourke-street — Engraving 

on Stone. Des. 

631. ScHOENFELD; T. — Lithography. Ex. 

632. Schuhkrafft and Howelt, 178 Elizabeth-street — Speci- 

mens of Lithography ; Paper Bags. Ma. 

633. Scott, Annie E., Royal Park.— "Syren of the Rhine," a 

Wors ted Work . Des. 

634. Skttil, . — Willow and Basket Ware. Ma. 

685. Shew, E. M., 29 Catherine-street, Richmond. — Drawing 

Apparatus. Ma. 

636. Shipp, Thos.^ — Sieves and specimens of Wire Work. Ma. 

a 2 
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687. Short, William, Jun.^ 168 Bmnswiek-itreet^ Fitmy.— 

2 Oil Paintings. i>«t. 

638. Skeates and Swinbourx, 168 BoorlEe-streeteast— Colonial 

manufactured Wood Work. Ex. 

630. Slade, G. and Co., Eagle Foundry, East Collingvrood.^ 

4 £conomic Cooking Ranges. Des. ana Ida. 

640. Smeaton, W. J., Skene-street, Newtown, Geelong.— speci- 

mens of Tenmanship. Dea. 

641. Smith, E., Back Creek. — Hair Bali, taken £rom the Stomach 

of a Bullock by Exhibitor. Ex. 

642. Smith. George F., 94 Little Nelson-Street, WilUamstown. — 

iiiuuiiiiated i\'nmanship. Ex. 

648. Smith, Joseph, 2? Little CoUins-stieet east. — Specimens of 
Wire Work and Wire Cloth. Ma. 

644. Smithson, Sydney, 65 Little Collins-street — Card Basket 
miule of the Colonial Swatnp Beed. Ma* 

64d. Sparey and Bryant, 6 La Trobe-street east. — Samplea of 
Corrugated and Galvanized Metallic M&nuiacture. Ex. 

646. Stevbns, J. P. — 1 Boot. Ma. 

617. Stewart, Mrs., Preston-street, Ashby, Geelong.— -Colonial 

made Stays. Ma. 

648. Stokes, Thomas, 100 Collins-street east. — Spedmana of 

Electro-Plating and Military Buttons. Des. and Ma, 

649. Strutt, W., Gore-street^ Collingwood. — ^Portrait of the lata 

Colonel Neil. Ex. 

650. Summers, C, Collinf^-street — Design for the Seal of the 

Commission. Des. and Ex. 

661, SwiNBORN, James, Mrs., Nelson-street^ Windsor. — Colo- 
nial-made Stays and Surgical Belts. Ma. 

652. SwssTMAN, —.—Specimen of Penmanship. 

658. Stxons avb Howbs.— Yeast Powder. Ma. 

664, Tai^lebxan, D., Napier-street, Collingwood. — ^Wateiproof 
HoM and Caotbei. hi»,amdMa, 

666. Tallbtt, T.— Flowers Sculptured in Marble. Mb* 

666. Taylor, John, 11 latUe Bourke-street east. — Imitations ot 

Wood and Marble on Wood and Glaas. Dm, 

667. Teale, G., 107 William-street. — A Book showing Relatiye 

Yarietief and Value of Paper. B». 

668. TsLFBR AND FLEMING, 65 Bourke-street west— Case of 

Colonial Jewelleiy. Jfo. 

669. Tbnhavt, H. E., 60 Little Bourke-street aast.>-Specimens 

of BogtaTinff and litbogn^ J. Abl 
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660. Terlecki, F., Ly^on-street, North Melbourne. — Carved 

Frame, and Wood tarvings. Ma. 

661. Thomas and Mubphy, dl| Bourke-street west— 8 pain 

of Boots, ifo. 

662. Thomas, Wm., Protector of Aborigines. — A Kur-ber-er, or 

Avstnlian Bear t 1 T«r-i»ik, or NatiTe Baciket & 

663. Thomas, Miss, Hichmond. — Bust of A. Barnett, Esq., 

M.B.J.P^ Saadhiml, ftnnerlj Hon. Semtarr to the lletropolitao 
Saoitary AsaodAtion of London. J}e$. and Mod, 

664. Thomas, Miss, Riclimond. — ^Fig^re in Plaster: ''Napea." 

Des. and Mod, 

666. TocKNELL, William, 41 S^anston-strppt. — Case contain- 
ing Sheila, Seaweed, and Tetrified Leaves, &c. Des. 

666. ToLHUBST, , St Eilda. — Manuscript Music. Com, 

667. Turner, W. J., Beecbirorth.^Ca8e Colonial Jewellery and 

Gems. ifo. mtd Ex. 

668. Turner, Joseph, 43 Queen-street. — Specimens of Fancj 

Leather Work. Ma. 

669. Twenttman, G. 0., 24 Collins-street west — Seal Engranr- 

ings. Ex. 

670. Usher, George F, (late Button and Co., J. G ), 166 Lons- 

dale^street east. — 1 Horsehair Mattress, and 1 pair of Straw 
Fialliasses. Jfo. 

671. Vanheexs, H, Kilraore. — Photog-raphs. 

672. YicKERs, Joseph^ Coliingwood. — A Seine Net, 206 yards 

long. Ma. 

673. Vickers, Mrs., Coliingwood. — Knitted Curtain. Ma, 

674. Walker, May, and Co., 99 Bourke-.street east. — ^Speci- 

mens of Electrotyping and Stereotyping. Ex. 

676. Wallwortu, Smith, 18 Bourke-street east. — Gentlemen's 

Hats, Army Caps, Busbies, and Helmets. Inv. and Ma. 

676. Walsh Brothers, rollins-street, Melbourne. — GoM Vase, 

on Blackwood Pt'ilestal, wiih i'tuiuls of .Malachite and Marble, Kx. 

677. Ward, T., 223 Swans^-on-street. — Soap Powder. Ma, and 

Inv. 

678. Warwick, Henry. — Cork Boots, for Deformities. Ma. 

679. Watts, HEiVRv, Warrnambool. — 1 book Seaweed.% collected 

in Warrnarabool ; I box coataioing Microscopic Objects. Ex. 

680. Werner, Emil, Elsternwick. — Sample of Soft Soap, n^de 

from Fish Oil and l^otash. Ma. 

681. West, Mrs. E. H., Drummond-street, Carlton. — 9 Draw- 

ings and Designs in Water Colors. Ex. 

682. Westall, Mbs. W.— Wax Flowers. Ex, 
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683. WiiiTCHELL AND Co.^ Goeloiig. — BootSy in all the stages of 

Manufacture. Ma. 

684. Whitehead^ Sen. — Oil Painting. Ex. 

686. Whitehead, Isaac, 73 Great rdllins-street east. — Wall 
Decorations in bas relief } Picture Frames ; DecoratiTe Farhitore* 
&c. Des. and Ma. 

686. Whitfield, Joseph, 17 Little Bourke-street. — Coloniai 

Cutlery. Ma* 

687. Whitelaw, Thos., per S. K. Baird and Co., Ballaarat.— 

Specimen of Grained Pollard Oak, Satin Wood, &c Ev, 

088. Whitelaw, David, Moray-street, Eiuumld Hill. — Model 
of Ck>nflerTatovy and Slower Garden. Jha oiul Jfo. 

689. Wilcox, John, 31 Napier-street, Fitzroy. — Eight pieces 

Spiral Turning ; Hatters' sunk Frame ; Five-piece Blocking ditto ; 
Brow-frame, and Brow fitted to same ; Volunteers' Cap Block ; 
Deerstalker's Block ; Ladies' Curl Block ; Violet Block and Head 
Block for ditto (Australian wood). Jfo. and Ex, 

690. WiLKiE, R— Specimens of Shell Work. Ex. 

691. W^iLKiE, Joseph, 18 Collins-street. — 6 frames containing 

Specimens of Colonial Musical Composition, engraved, printed, and 
lithographed in colors ; Portfolios, containiDg Specunens of each 
oagj of Music published by above. Eix, 

' 602. WiLXiB, Mbs. S. — Seaweeds. Eso. 

693. Wilkinson, Alfred, 126 La Trobe-street west. — ^Model of 

St. Panics Church. Ma, 

694. Williams, A. M., 13 Malop-street, Geelonf^, — Map of tho 

Pariah cf Barra^raol, in the County of Grant. Des. by Ex. 

695. WiLLiiUCS, Adbline (a blind girl). — Crotohet Work. Ma. 

696. Williams, > CoUiiiB-stieet.— Photographs : Portraits. 

697. Wilson and Mackinnon. — 2 vols, of the Argus, 7 toIs. 

lAHanaard, Ex, 

698. Wilson, Mrs. H.^ 47 Swan-street, Ridimond. — Fire Screen 

in Leather. Bts and Ma. 

699 Winston, C. E., 42 Collins-atraet east. — Frame of Colonial 
Wood Engraving. Ex. 

700. Wiper, John, opposite 79 Little Collins-street east.— Speci- 

mens of Gut, Bent, and Blown Glass. Ma. 

701. Wood, W.--11 oases of Staffed Birds. JSht. 

702. Wood, W. J., Toorak.^ample Golonial-made Blacking. 

Jfo. 

703. Wbiohtson, A.-^ Photographs in Frames. Ihe. 
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CLASS I. 

No. of FIRST-CLASS CEliTIFICATE. 

Vxhibit. 

33. Smith and Son, MaiSBS., CoUingwood.— Maohine and 

ITaacy Biscuits. 

1. Aitkin, Thomas, Mdlbovrne. — Balk Ale. 

3. Babhbt and Verity, Mbbbbs., Richmond. — Smoked Beef 

Ham. 

82. Smith, Brothbbs, Mbssbs., North Melbourne.— Glasgow 
Beef Ham. 

22. Johnson, J., Gippe Land. — Salted Bee£ 

7. Cox, W. S., Boorko-street^Spiced, Boiled, and Dried 
Bacon. 

30. Bamsdbn, S., Carlton. — ^Floor. 

23. Lansdell, S., Melbourne. — Potato Flour. 

18. Gouou AND Co., AIesshs., liichmond. — Malt, No. 1. 

34. Swallow, T. and Co., Messrs., Sandridge. — Ship and 

Cabin Biscuits. 

4. Bencraft, G., Melbourne. — Oatmeal. 

27. McKenzie, J. AND Co., Messrs., North Melbourne. — 

Peaie Heal. 

4. Bbnoraft, G., Melbourne. — Groats. 
4. Bencraft, G., Melbourne.— Maise MeaL 

30. Ramsden, S., Carlton. — Bran. 

21. HoDOEs, Mrs., Brunswick. — ^Honey, taken 1856 and 

1861 ; Mead. 

27. McKenzie, J. and Co., Messrs., North Melbourne. — 
Ground Spices. 

27. McKenzie, J. and Co., Messrs., North Melbourne.— 
Gfonnd Cme. 

27. McKenzie, J. and Co., Messrs., iNorth Melbourne, — 
Colonial grown Chioov/. 



880 



ir^rf SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

28. MuBOVTT, Terrt, and Co., MEflSBS., Melboiirne.»Biilk Ale. 

18. GkmoH AND Co., Mbsbrs., Richmond. — ^Bf alt, Nos. 8 and 4. 

19. Guest and Co., Messrs., William-street. — Ship and Cabin 

Bisenita. 

27. McKenzie, J. AND Co., Messrs., North Melbourne.— 
OatmeaL 

6. BiQNSLL AND Edols, Messbs., Boorke-Btredt.— Ssltod Beef. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 

18. Elliot and Fawns, Messrs., Sandhurst. — Bulk Ale. 

26. WallaoBi John, Beechworth.— Colonial Ale (bottled). 

5. BiONBLL AND Edols, Bourke-street — ^Dried Beef, Tongues, 
8anMg«i» Harna, and Fxeierred Meati. 



CLASS XL 

FIB3T-CLASS OERTIFIOATB. 

90. Victoria Sugar Company, Sandridge. — For Sugars, 
Bam, Treade, and Spirits of Wine. 

59. FoRBHAM,F., Emerald Hill« — Bottled Fruits, Assorted Jams, 
Marmalade. 

98. Chuok, Thomas, St Eilda. — ^Fibroas Materials : Cotton. 

Liddt, James, Little Collins-street. — Specimen of Cotton 
grown at Heathcote. 

89. Barkbii, J. AND R., Mb88R8., Collingwood. — Case of Silk, 
from Silkworms fed on Black Mnlberiy at Cape Scbanck. 

48. Cboppbb, W. H., Melbourne. — Silk grown at St Kilda, and 
wound by hand mm dry coooons. 

79. Sadler, Thomas, St Kilda.~-Silk from SUkworms reared 
atCaolfleld. 

46. CoATES, Dr., South Yarra. — Dje obtnined from the Cooeus 
Insect on the Blue Gam, Eucalyptus Globttlos. 

70. LouaHNAN AND Co., Mbsshs., Melbourne.— Tohaooo Leaf. 

67. Lbb, Phillip, St Eilda. — Cigars of Colonial Manufacture. 

62. Dixon, P. G., Melbourne. — Ginger Wine, Ginger Brandy, 
Orange Bitters, Lemon Syrup, Lemonade, Soda Water. 

93. Wilson and Co., Messrs., Webb-street, Fitzroy. — Pepper- 
mint 
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tzMUt. 

61. DiOKBON^ James, Melboime.— Cheny Gordi«L 

93. WiLSOK Am Co., Mbssbs., Fitsroj-.-^Gheny Bnndj. 

85. SiicpsoNy Gborob, Melb(ranie.^SftnapsriUa. 

66. Kruse, J. AND Co., Mes8bs.| Melboame. — Mineral Waters, 
6 sorts. 

49. Dardanelli, , Melbourne. — Silk from Cocoons fed on 

Black Mulberry iMTes, bj ICiss 8. King. 

77. Prev6t and Co., Messrs., Melbourne. — Ginger Beer. 

SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

86. Stbwart, Robt., Geelong. — ^Assorted Jams. 

98. WiiaoN AND Co., Messrs., Fitzroy. — Ginger Wine. 

61. Dickson, James, Melbourne. — Ginger Brandy. 

85. Simpson, Geoaoe, Melbourne.*— Peppermint. 

51. Dickson, James, Melbourne. — Orange Bitters. 

52. DixoK, P. G., Melbourne.— Cherry Cordial. 

52. Dixon, P. G., Melbourne. — Sarsaparilla. 

77. Prkv6t and Co., Messrs., Melbourne. — ^Xiemonade. 
77. PR^vdr AND Co., Messrs., Melbourne. — Soda Water. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 

77. Prkv6t AND Co., Messrs., Melbourne. — Curagoa and 
Maraschina 

69. Fordham F., Emerald Hill. — Tomato Sauce. 

Hetnolds, M., Swanston-stieet. — Garden Seeds. 

CAVL7IBLD, E., Toorak. — Olive Oil. 

Chuck, Thos., St Eilda^— Clolleetion of Fibrous and Dye- 
ing Materials. 

Mbars, J. AND A., ColHngfvrood. — ^Medidnal Herbs (local 
growtii). 

48a.CROMPTON, — ^. — Cigars fiom Native Toba«3oo. 
72. McMillan, A., Brighton. — ^Brandj. 

Khuse, J., Melbourne. — Sugar of Sorghum. 

86, Simpson, George, Melbourne. — Ginger Brandy. 

77. PrbyAt and Co., Messrs., Melbourne.'— Orange Bitters. 
93. WiJUK^N AND Co., Messrs., Fitsroj.— Punch* 
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WINBS. 



FIRST-CLASS CEBTIFICATB. 



XTo. 




VaaMorwiiit. 








BED WUIK8. 












67 

58 
74 
5S 


Everist, T. J. MelbOfome 
Fallon, J, F., Albury... 
Mate and Co., Albury 
FflUon, J. F., Allmiy... 

WHITE WINES. 


«•« 
••• 


Carignaa 

Scyras ... 
Hermitage 
••• 


••• 
••• 


1860 
1858 
1861 
••• 


First. 
Second. 
Third. 
Foortli* 


68 


FaUon, J. F., AUniiy... 


• 

••• 


YerdenKo 


••• 


I860 





SBCX>NI»-CLAS8 CBRTIFIOATB. 



Mo. 


BadilUtor. 


Name of Wine, 


Year. 


Value. 




RED WrS'ES. 












73 


i!kIacMiillan, W., Geelong 


... 


Burgundy 


• • • 




First. 


75 


Niffenecker Brothers, Greeloaff*.. 


Hermitage 




••• 


Second. 


63 


Dumont, Louis, South Yana 


... 


Hermitage 






Third. 


58 


Fallon, J. F., AJbury... 


... 


Scyras 


••• 


1859 


15*6 


64 


Hirschi, F., CMtienudiie 


... 


Mount AiNaak 


ier 




11-6 


57 


Everist, T. J., Melbourne 


... 


Mataro 


... 


1859 


11-5 


57 


Everist, T. J., Melbourne 


... 


Mataco 


... 


1860 


10-7 


58 


Fallon, J. F., Albury... 


... 




... 


a • • 


10S 


41 


Brequet, F., Geelong... 


... 


R. Neufchatel 




18G1 


10-0 


74 


Mate and Ca, Albu^ 


... 


Brown Muscat 


... 




10*0 




WHITE WIBB8. 












58 


Fallon, J. F., Albury... 


... 


Verdeillio 


... ' 


1859 


First. 


67 


Everist, T. J., Melbourne 


... 


Gouais 


... 




Second. 


-80 


Sanger, J. M., Albnry 


•a. 


Bdsling 


... 


1860 


Third. 


80 


Sanger, J. M., Albury 


... 


Reisling 


... 


1858 


13-2 


80 


Sanger, J. M., Albury 


... 


Aucarot 


... 


1860 


13-0 


64 


Dunoyer, J., Geelong 


... 


Pineau Giif 






11*8 


41 


Brequet, F., Geelong... 


... 


Sauteme 


... 




110 


88 


Tuckett. W. H, St Kilda 


... 




... 


• • • 


110 


50 


Dc Castella and Anderson, Yering 


Yering 


... 




10 9 


50 


Dc Castella and Anderson, Yering 


Yering 


... 




10-7 


50 


De Castella and Anderson, Yering 


Yering 






10-8 


64 


Hirschi, F., Castlemaine 


... 


Mount Alexander 


1861 


105 


91 


Wanke,G. 


... 


Chablis 


... 


■*. 


10 5 


74 


Mate and Co , Albury 


... 


Reisling 


••. 


•a. 


10-2 


80 


Sanger, J. M., Albury 


... 


Reisling 


... 


aa. . 


10 0 


74 


Ifate and Co., Allniiy 

» - 


.•* 


Aucarot 


... 


1861 


10-0 
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WIKES—coHtimued, 



HOVOKABLB MBNTIOV. 









— 

TMi* 


YalM. 


. 

68 


Lemme and Co., CastleTnttUM 




B. Castlemaine 


• • ■ 


•• • 


9-2 


62 


Grosmann, Melbourne 


« •* 


Hermitage 


• • • 


• • • 


87 


80 


Sanprtr, J. M., Albury 


• • • 


Rcvraa and Malbec 


1859 


83 


60 


De Castella and AndaMlLYering 


Ycriiig 


• • • 


... 


77 


41 


Brequct, F., Geelonj:^ 


• mm 


R. Burgundy 


• • • 


1861 


7*5 


38 


Auduske, S., Geelong 


• •« 


Espar ... 




... 


6 7 


40 


Bieske, S., Geelong ... 


• •• 


P^spar ... 

Carliiiiot 




... 


87 


58 


Fallon, J. F., Albnry... 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


6*5 


69 


Upston, Uobert, Geelong 
welter Brothers, Batesford 




Burgundy 




1868 


6*8 


93 




Burgundy 




1860 


80 


83 


Seidel, B , Geelong ... 


... 


Bur^nndy 


• • • 


• • • 


6'7 


81 


Schneider, J., MuDftwading 

WHITE WTKES. 


... 


Froatignac 




• •* 


5*0 


50 


De Castella and Ainleraon.Yering 


Yering 




1859 


9 7 


38 


Anduske, S., Get lung 


• ■ . 


Madeira 




• • ■ 


9*6 


73 


MacMullan, W., Geelong 


... 


Sauteme 




1861 




63 


Henty, James, KichmODui 


••• 


Victoria 




••• 


8*5 


Aft 


Fallon, J. F., Albury... 


••« 


Mixed Grapes 




1860 

• DVv 


8*4 


40 


Bieske, 8 , Qeelong ... 


M. 


Madeira 




... 


78 


ftS 


Dumont, Louis, South Tam 


..• 


Pineau Blanc 




• .. 


7-6 


87 


AbeU A. T., Ballaarat 


... 


Colonial 




• • * 


71 


74 


Mate and Co., Albury 


•«• 


Tokay 




1861 


7-0 


74 


If ate and Ck>., Alhvix 


... 


Miiaoal of Alex* 


1861 


7*0 






andria 








37 


Abel, A. T., Ballaarat 


.. . 


Colonial 


• ■ • 


• • • 


6-3 


68 


FaUon, J. F., Albury 


... 


Rcisliug 




• • • 


5-7 


92 


Weber Brothers, Batcsford 




Sweet Water 


• • • 




5-6 


92 


Weber Brothera, Batesford 


... 


Chasselas 




18C0 


52 



N.B.— The maximum number to be giveu to the best Wine ww fixed by tbe Jonn at Mb 
Th»nssahewd<sMtta s aeort UBg tDtlis<p>yiiy«fOwWI^ HytlwJwuw^ 



CLASS III. 
No of FIRST-CLASS CERTIFIOATE. 

ExbU>it. 

114. Sandhurst Local Goiimittbb.—- SamplaB of Timber horn 

that Locality. 

BoBiSTo, J., BicIunond.«--)9aiiiple8 of Oils from Tarioiis 

Native Trees. 

Johnson, W., St. £ilda.-<- Samples of Oik from the 

Eucalyptus leaves. 
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118. Pbaaost, G. W., Williamstown. — ^The residue from Wood, 
Learet, frc.» obtained In maimlliictore of YegetaUe Gas. 

Champ, W., Es^, Pentridge.— GabbagO'^ree Hats. 

Baokhaub, Ret. Mb., Saodhnnt^Specimeiis of Ironbafk 
limber. 

118. Watts, H., Wamuonbool^ — Speciiiieiis of Mkiosoqpio OV 
jeeli and Bemreedi^ 

108. Gray, H., Ballaarat. — Sample of Oil of Eu. Amygdalina and 

for the Retidnal Arodoctfl of the deatmotlTe dittillalion of the £ii. 
GanniL 

HONORABLB MENTION. 

Otens Local Committsb. — Sectioiiaof CailitrisPine from 

that neighborhood. 

Allitt, W., Portland. — Specimens of Colonial Woods. 

Bbybbiso^ p. — Speeimami of Colonial Woods. 

Levy Brotbebs, Melbourne^ — Specimens of Colonial 

Wooda. 

HcHaffib, J., Phillip Island.— Speeimens of Colonial 
Wooda. 

RooEBS, J., Western Port. — Specimens of Colonial Woods. 

Hatter. H. H.— For bis disooTerj of the Fibrous Material 
of the CiTptoatemnia Oatendalaceiim. 

Connor, — i— , Bunjrip Greek.— Sample of Giass-tree Gnm. 

105. HoLDSWOBTH; , Sandhurst — ^Sample of Pyroxjlie 

Spirit. 

MoKeneib, — , Swan HilL — ^Net made of the Cjperas 
Vaglnatiu, or Mnnnj Sedge. 

96. Baxter, Anne, Hotham. — Seaweed. 

109. MerceR; J^Irs. G., Geeloog. — Seaweed. 



CLASS IT. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIPICATB. 

128. Bank op Australasia, Melboome.— For a CoUeotKm of 
dtaracteriatie Samplet of AUnTial Gold, of gteat beauty. 

1S6. Bank of New South Wales, Melbourne. — ^For a Col- 
lection including vcrv instructive Speciinena and Kxampiw of the 
mode of occurrence of Gold iu the Matrix. 
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m 

Ho. of 
BzMUt. 

128» Bank of Victoria, Melbourne. — For a Collection of Spe- 
cimens, for the most part Alluvial, from the several Gold Fielda, 
indiufiiig Samples from, and Illastrationa Ot, tiM working of tlw 
oo-operatiTe CompAoies of B>ll»aT»t 

ISS. BbntoNj , Esq* — ^For tho ezbilntion of Gold Spoeunens 

of unique chaneter. 

172. Lbwis, J.^ Whioo.— For Gold flpedmans fioan Whroo. 

184. Ovens Local Committee. — For their Collection of Gold 
and Avrifbront Qnarti and other Minenla, indoding a Dianood. 

164. Inolewood Local Committee. — ^Por its Collection. 

127. Bank (Oriental), Melbourne.-r-For its Collection. 

224. Bank (English and SoottmhX Melbourne.— -For its Ool- 

leciion of Specimi'ns. 

209. Walshe, B., Fleathcote. — For a Massive Example of An- 
timony Ore, and for a large Specimen of Jasperoid Conglomerate. 

187. PoLKiNGHORNE, , Sandridge. — For hk example of Co- 
lonial Tin, Smelting, and other illustrations. 

ft 

206. Victorian Coal Company, Messiw* Lett aks SoMp 

Melbourne. — For Si)ecimen of Coals. 

121. Abel, A. T., Ballaarat. — For a Mass of Meteoric Iron, from 
Cranboume, of the greatest interest and of magnificent dimensions. 
Fiooi e adentfllc punt of ftow tiiia it the most important of our 
mineral oootrilmtions. 

180. Batbs, W., Melbonme. — ^For a Diamond In the natural 
•tate. 

607. ToRNBBy J. W,, Beechworth.— For epeoimena of Agates, 
Jaspers, and other Omameatal Stooee. 

174. liAdDontALV, KsNNBTH, WjokUffi.— FoT examples of Salt 
mann&ctiire^ from Works near WTcklifih. 

141. Cawkwell, H. a., Gardiner.--For his samples of Glased 
Drain Pipes, Terra Goita Qothie Details, ftc 

149. DowMB, W. B.. Castlemaine. — ^For samples of Bricks and 
other BnOding Materiala prodnoed at Castlemaine. 

lOO.'HiBscHi, F,, Castiemaine. — For Glased and Unglazed Pot- 
tery. 

157.* Gbat, Wh., Fhillipetowni— Samples of Brieks and Drain 
Hpes. 

190. Ranoibr, v.— For Glased Bed Earthenware. 

Smith^ a. K», Melbourne. — For example of machine-dressed 
Stone. 

186. CakebkeaD; G.^ Geelong. — For samples of Geelong Lime- 
•tooe. 
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No. of 
Exhibit. 

150. Dyer and Co,, Messbs., Melbourne. — For samples of 
UmmiUmm, 

168. K.NIOHT, J. G., St. Kilda.— For a comprehensive collection 
•rianiplfis of Building StoaM, &c 

306. ViOTORiAN Kaolin Gompant, Melbowne^For a com pre* 
lunsive series of iUnitrations of the appUcaftiona to w]|||iib KaoliB 

may be applied. 

166. Ker, R., Ebq., Western Port^For a Sample of Bed 
Granite. 

197, Sandhurst Local Oommittbb. — ^Pop samples of Granite 

from tlie vicinity of Sandhurst. 

146. Coop, Jas., Melbourne. — For ezoellent samples of Lead 

Piping of Victorian manufacture. 

15d. FooRD, G., Elizabeth-Street. — For case of Minerals asso- 
ciated with Gold, Mid for specimen of Meteoric Iron, beautifully cut 
in section to show its structure. 



SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 
198.' St. Mungo Quartz Couvaky, Bendigo. — ^For specimeiis 

of Quartz and Gold. 

173. Malakhoff Claim^ SteigUtz^ — ^For a sample of Auriferous 

Sulphides. 

135. BuRKiTTj A. H., Beechworth.^ — For illustrations of the 
mechanical separation of Black Sand (Alluvinl Tin Oxide). 

133. Bligh and HARTiOTTLE, Messbs., Mclboume. — For mas- 
sive specimens of Antimony Ore. 

139. Cape Patterson Coal Company, Melbourne. — For Coal 
from Cape Patterson, Western Port. 

169. Hall, J., Emerald Hill. — For samples of Iron Ore from 

SandhoTBt, vitb tentative Maniples of fitndtlng. 

162. HoDGKiNSON, Wm., Prahran. — For samples of Bricks and 
Tiles. 

151. Emery, M., Preston. — For samples of Pottery and Drain 
Fipes. 

170. Lawson, W., Melbomne. — For samples of Salt manu&o- 

tored nom toe Water of Hobaon'e Bej. 

193. Roberts akd Jonbs, Castiemaine. — ^For sample of Paving 
Slate. 

131. Bbbchworth Local Gokkittbe. — For samples of Granite 
from Beeehwortli, iodndlng variatiet applicaUa to iateinal deco- 
ration. 

178. Moss, W., MelboBme.— Asphalte. 
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Ha«f HONORAJBLE MENTION. 

176. MiTOHBLL, A., kroctu — ^For Oold Specimens. 

179. Murphy and Leplastrier, Melbourne. — For their exhibit 
otlxoa Ore. 

142. Clark, W. J., Melbourne. — For a large Flower Vase. 
138. Castlemainb Committee. — For samples of Building 

stones. 

122. Back Creek Committee — For a collection of Minerals. 
137. Campbell, , Back Creek. — For Mineral Specimens. 

158. Green^ P, J,, Gastleiiudne. — ^For specimens of Fossil Gnp- 

tolite. 

177. MoRGAy, J. R,, Back Creek. — For Mineral spedmeiiB and 

samples. 

183. O'Meara, Martin, GasUemaine.— -For Quartz and other 

specimens. 

185. Perkins, H., Castlemaine.-^For Specimens of Quartz and 

other minerals. 

201. Shankliw, R. — For specimens of Victorian Marble. 

203. TuoxBTT, , Bet Bet— For Limestone from Bet Bet. 

207. ViCTORZAN Rebf Gold Hiniito Compant, Bendigo. — ^For 
modelled teetioii of QoM Ifinc 

195. Bo9>DA» R. v., P6rt Phillip Olub HoteL— For spoeimen iA 
illustratioii of procett ^pfpUcMle to the tnatment of poor ores. 



CLASS V. 

FIRST-CLA5S CJBRTIFICATB. 

217. AoKRiLL AKD Oo., Melbounle. —Fixing Bricks and Kejs. 

230. Burmeister, Leopold, Melbourne. — Turret Clock. 
229. BuMCLEy John, Melbourne. — Agricultural Implements. 

258. Grimoldi, J., Melboume.— Barometric and Tkermometrie 

ImtnuBents. 

259. QvYATT, Gborob, MelbonniA. — Surgical Instrumdnts. 
288. Hbatb ahb Jagjooh^ Mbssrs^, Geelong.—lfodel df h 

Yacht. 

270. Kax, J. A.| Melbenme. — Sewing ICadunes. 
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Ezhibtt. 

271. Kkiqht, G. W., Sunbury. — Railway Ballast Waggon. 
289. MuBRAT AND Co., Memsm., Melboume.— Telltale Clock. 
296. Pbbbt, C. J. C; Williamstown.— Anti-oollision Dial. 

308. ScHREiBER, Henry, Melbourne. — Meteorograph. 

816. Steilino, Georqe, Richmond. — Flower Pots^ Eire Bricks, 
Milk Pan, and Jan FMs. 

319. Thomas, William, South Yarra — Model of a Yacht. 

834. Wilson, Donaxd, Melbourne. — Double-seated Buggj. 

882. WiiBiB, JosBPH, Melboame. — ^Piano. 

811. Smith, Joseph, Melbourne. — Separator for Cleanfng Grain. 

264. Henderson and Bett, Messrs., South Yarra. — Iron 
Swing Plongh. 

829. White, G. and P., Messrs., Melboxu'ne. —Brass Cocks and 
Lever Uniona. 

288. Cairns, Wilson, and Amos, Canon Iron Yards, Mel- 
boome. — Ck>loiual Bar Iron and Antimonj. 

SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

234. BoBARDT, Otto, Melbourne. — Mathematical Instruments. 

228. Brown, William, FitBro7.--Road Scraper. 

292. Nicholas, H. C, St Kilda. — Six-stop Hannommn. 

816. Stephen, John, Melbourne. — ^Model of a Powerful Pump. 

333. W^iLLiAMS, W., Melbourne. — Carriages. 

249. Ferguson, Charles, Williamstown. — ^Life-Boat. 

280. MoIntosh, D. M., Footscray. — ^Railway Sleepers. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 
221. Anderson, Sharp, and Wbioht, Mbssbs, Melbonme.— > 

Chimney Piece. 

227. Brown, Waltbr, Melbourne. — Self-heating Gas Iron. 

241. DoDS, B. H., AND Co., Messrs., Melbourne. — ^Hydraulie 
Bngine. 

260. Hackbtt and Co., Messrs., Collingwood.<~AIbert Car 
with Patent Head, Ciioular Back end VioaL 

272. Lambert and Curtis, Mbssrs., Callingwood*«-GratuigB 

for Stamper Boxes. 

285. Mathibson, Jambs, Melbounie.— ^Masons' Tools. 
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No. (if 
Exhibit. 

SSI. M^CLBAN, A., Melbourne.— Pumps. 

296. NiGOLL, Datiiv Melbourne.— Saw-Bet.> 

S90. Nbwman, S. C, Collingwood. — Screwing^ TbcUo. 

313. Stevens, G., Prahran. — Pianoforte Keyboard. 

274. Laxglands Bbothebs, Melbourne. — Steam Engine 

(Donkey). 

305. KoBisoN^ William, Melbourne. — Brass Pump. 



CLASS VI. 

PURE BRED MERINO WOOLS. 

FIRST FIRST-CLASS CBRTIPICATB. 

365. Lot 1. T. AND S. Learmonth, Messrs., Ercildoun, Bur- 

mmbeet.— Waahed neeoe Wool. 

3(36. Lot 10. T. and S. Leahmuntu, Messrs., Ercildoun, Bur- 
rwnbeeii— WMbed Bams* 11eeo& 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

374. Lot 9. W. S&BBMB, Esq., Hamilton.— Washed Fleece Wool. 

860. Lot 11. R. GoLDSBBOirOH and Co., Melbourne. — ^Washed 
Fleece WooL 

SBCOND-CLASS CBRTIPICATB. 

366. Lots. T. McKellar, Ebu., Kuiiawalla, Ilaiuilton. — Washed 

Fleece Woot 

350. Lot 4. J. L. CcRRiE, Esq., Laree, Cressj. — Washed Fleece 
Wool 

CROSS BRED WOOLS. 

FIBST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

37d. T. RussBLL, Esq., Plains, Shelfovd.— Cross Bred WooL 

SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

372. P. Russell, Esq., Camgham.— Cross Bred WooL 

HOKOBABLB MBBTION. 

373. T. Russell, Esq., Plains, Shelford.— Cross Bred Wool. 

371. E. Row, Esq., Melbourne. — Half Bred Wool, being first 
cross between Merino and Cotswdd. 
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GREASY WOOL. 

FIRST PIR8T-CLAS8 CERTIFICATB. 

865. Lot 7. T. AND S. Learmonth, Messrs., Ercildoun, Bur- 

rumbeet. — Greasy Fleece Wool. 

FIRST-CLASS OBRTIFIGATE. 

850. Lot 5. J. L. GvRRiB, Bsq., Lme, Gressy.^Greasy Fleece 

Wool. 

850. Lot 3. J. L. Currib, Esq., Laree, Grassy.— Greasy Fleece 

Wool 

8EC0NJ>-CLASS CERTIFICSATE. 

877. Lot 6. WiLsox Brothbbs, Messrs., Asbens, Glenorchy. 
•oGreasy Fleece WooL 



SCOURED WOOLS. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

347. CoRRiOAN, S. B., Esq., Oeelong^. — Scoured Combinji^ Wool. 

347. CoRRiOAN, S. B., Esq., Geelong. — Scoured Clothing- Wool. 
847. CoRRiOAN, S. B., Es^, Geelong. — Scoured Lambe' Wool. 

SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

854. Douglas, A. and Co., Messrs., GeeloDg. — Scoured Wool. 

ronorablb mention. 

868. Marshall, T., Esq., Geelong. — Scoured Wool. This sample 
highly commended. 



FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

846. Clark, J., Eiizabethostreet. — Rough Tanned and Sole 

Xieather. 

875. Smith, W., South Yarra. — Rough Tanned and Sole Leather. 

848. Brearlbt Brothers, Mbbsbs. — ^Rough Tanned and Sole 
Leather. 

346. Clark, J., Melbomno. — Dressed curried Shoe Leather, 

Gained and waxed calf; Dressed curried shoe leather, grained 
p i Dressed and curried slioe leather, waxed and brown kan- 
garoo j Bresied hameea leather, three splendid hidea, one weigh* 

ing 48 lbs., beantifully tanned, curried, and managed ; 1 brown 
coUar hide j Dressed saddle leather, carried j Tanned skins in 
hair. 
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368. FiTTBy G.y SAadridge. — Colonial-mada Glue, 

865. DowiriB avb Murpht, Mbssbs., Mdbaitnie (Hobm's 
B«jr Soap and Candle OompanyX— Bleached and Mixed Tdlow. 

379. Wood WARD; G., Eew.— Victoria Patent Guano, or Deodo* 
Iked NightooiL 

Jbffebt, J., ToonJc^Anowroot^ colonial grown. 

DocKBR, Rby. J.y Waagaratta.^AiTowrooty ooloniai grown. 

341. BiONELL AMD Edols, Melboume. — Trotter and Neatsfoot 

Oil. 

369. Mud Island Guanu Company, Melbourne. — Guano. 

367. Macmeikan, J., AND Co., Fleminfrton. — Horns, Uoo&y 
Shank bones, Cilue pieces, aud Sui>er-phosphate of Lime. 

• 376. Williamson, John, CoUingwood. — Curled Hair. 

SECOiS^D-CLASS CEUTIFJCATE. 
364. Kitchen and Sons, Sandhdge. — ^Bleached and Mixed 

Tallow. 

343. Brearley Broth ehs, Of>plon<^^. — Dressed Curried Shoe 

Leather ; Dressed haruefts leather, curried. 

342. BosHM, John. — Soap. 

HONORABLE MENTIOx\. 

345. Bullock, B. N., Geelong. — Lady Julia Percy Island Ca?B 
Guano. 



GLASS VII. 

f IliST-CLASS CEETIFICATE. 

030. ScHHiDT Brothbbs, Melboumo. — ^Engravings on Stone. 

Gi5. Richardson, T. W., Melbourne. — Eng-ravings. 
548. Li GAR, G. W., Melbourne. — Lithographs. 
466. Db Gbucht and Lbigh, Melboume. — Lithographs. 
694. OsborN; J. W., Melboume. — ^Photo-lithog-raphs. 

660. McDonald, , Melbourne. — Daguerreotypes. 

390. Batchelder and O'Neill, Mbssjis., Melboume.*— Photo^ 
graphs aud Volunteer Groups. 

T 2 
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602. PBRBTy G. W,f Melbourne. — ^Photographs : Single portraits. 

460. DaintrbB) Melbourne. — For a beautifblly-ezeoated col- 
lection of Panoramic and other Ph()ton:rapha, illustrating the Gtoo* 
logical features of the Country, its Kocks and Fossils. 

606. Haxoh, Edward^ South Yarra. — ^Photographs : Views. 

446. Cox AND LucKiN, MssBRS. — ^Photographs : Buildings. 

674. WALKBBy Mat^ anb Oo,, Mb88B8., Molboume. — Stereotypes 
and Electrotypefl. 

888. ArnoldI; X., Melbourne. — Engraving on Steel. 

6G9. TwENTYMAN, G. 0., Melbourne. — Seal Engraving. 

548. Li OAR, C. W., Melbourne. — Model of the Colony of Victoria 
in Plaster. 

664. McKennel and Scurry, .Messrs., Melbourne.~Models of 

Fountains. 

663. Thomas, Miss, Richmond. — Bust of Dr. Bamett. 

577. Mbbk^ J. M., Fitzroy, — ^Tablet of Australia. 

642. Smith, G. P., Williamstown. — ^lUuminated Writing. 

687. Whitelaw, Thomas, Ballaarat. — Imitations of Wood. 
432. Clarson, Shallard, and Co., Messrs., Melbourne.-^ 

Printing. 

478. Ferres, J., Melbourne. — Printing. 

626. Sands and Kbnnt, Mbssrs., Melbourne.— >Aocoant Books. 

468. Bbtxold, W., Melbourne. — ^Bookbinding. 

478. Ferres, J., Melbourne. — Bookbinding. 

645. Sparey and Bryant, Melbourne.— Samples of Corrugated 

and Galvanized Metallic Manufacture. 

668. Turner, J., Melbourne. — Despatch Boxes, Portfolios, and 
improved Bankers' Bill Case, Pocket Books, Card Cases, &c 

608. Potts, Mbs. Robt., Pitasroy. — Lace. 

608. Potts, Mbs. Robt., Fitzroy.— Hand Screens. 

509. Hancke, Miss, Richmond. — Artificial Flowers. 

427. Christian, H., £ew.— Colonial-made Halters. 

628. HoLLiNOS AND Ghambbbs, Messrs., Melbourne.— Woollen 
Flock. 

4S4. Champ, W., Pentridge.— Coir Matting. 

602. Grenxer and de Tourette, Messrs., Melbourne. — Boots 
snd Shoes. 
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BxhOitt. 

431. Clark and Bedford. Mbssrs., Melboonie. — A Sans Pli 
Shirt. 

403. BiOKBRTON, R. F.y Melbourne. — ^Hats and Caps. 

536. Ki.xu, Ellen, Biunsvvick-street. — Straw iiunnets and Hats. 

455. De Courtet, Madame, Melbourne. — Stays. 

380. Alcock and Co., Msssrs., Malbonrne. — ^Mjrdeand Black- 
wood Billiard Tables. 

563. McKendrick and MoEwan, Messrs., Melbourne. — Cedar 

Bookcase. 

567. Maclean, A., North Melbourne. — Wood Carving. 

Champ, W., Pentridge. — Inlaid Fire Screens, ^o, 
578. Memmott, William, Collingwood. — Colonial-made Combs. 

643. Smith, J., Melbourne. — Wirework. 

G36. Shipp, Thomas, Melbourne. — f ine-woye Wirework. 

634. SsTTiL, — . — ^Willowware. 

658. Tblfbr and Fleming, Messrs., Melbourne. — Jewellery. 

664. Tallerman, D., Collingwood. — Waterproof Hose and 
Clothei. 

545. Leviny, Ernest, Castlemaine. — Gold and Silver Smiths' 
Work and JeweUeiy. 

467. Edwards, W., Melbourae. — Silver Plate. 

537. Kitchen and Sons, Sandridge. — Soap. 

401. Bbechworth Local Committee. — Soap. 

464. Downib and Murpht, Mbssrs., Melbourne. — Marbled 
Soap. 

612. QuBLCH, Charlbs, Prahran. — Candles and Dip Candles. 
4^. GiRAUD, L., Collingwood. — Liqueur Confectionery. 
658. McCoy, F., North Melljourne. — Six cases Australian Insects. 
441. Cook and Fok, Mbssrs., Melbourne. — Account Books. 
689. Wilcox, J., Fiteroj.— Spiral Turning. 

SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

682. SoHUHKRAFFT AND HowBLL, Mbssrs. — ^Lithographs. 
463. Davibs, , — ^Photographs : Portraits. 

621. Robinson, T. W., Fitzroj. — Photogniphs : Buildings. 

666. Taylor, John, Melbourne. — limitations of Marble. 
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6^8. Wilson, Mks. H., Richmond. — Fiio-screen in Leather 
Work. 

698. Wilson, Mrs. II., Richmond. — Ornumentel Work. 

614. Rees, Mrs., Carlton. — Ornamental Leather Work. 

407. GooDHUOH AND Co., MBfl6R8.> MelbonitH). — ^Printing. 

673. Mason and Firth, Messrs., Melbourne. — Printing. 

668. McLennan and Co., Messrs., Castleiuaine. — Hosiery. 

579. Milne, Wm., Melbourne — Boots and Shoes. 

470. EspiB, Messrs. G. and J., Melboame. — Shirts. 

488. Galvin, John, Melbourne. — Hats. 

400. Benjamin, B., Melbourne. — Stays. 

487. Fulton, Anna Maria, Melbourne. — Stny:>, 

596. OxLET, G. W., Back Creek. — Volunteer Uniform. 

672. ViCKERS, Joseph, ColUng^ood. — Seine Net?. 

530. HuENERHEiM, Mrs. H., Melbourne. — Needlework. 

cue. Terlecki, F., Melbourne. — Carved Frame and Wood 
Carving. 

Arnold, C, ( ■ai lton. — Chessboard. 

448. Crofts, Oxley, and Cuofts, Messrs., Melbourne. — Soap. 

629* ScHiBLBLAGH, C, Back Greek. — Soap of third quality. 

895. Bbal, W. T., Prahran. — Fancy Soap. 

404. Down IE and Murthy, Messrs., Melbourne. — CandleiS. 

625. St. Paul Brothers, Melbourne — Conl'cctionery. 

491. Gasrell, Joseph, Melboame. — Stu£^ Birds. 

587. Hooper, 6., Back Creek. — Stuffed Birds. 

510. Handasyde, McMillan, and Co., Messrs., Melbourne- 
Box Bar Beehives. 

540. Lindsay, A., Hotham. — Mahogany Box Bar Beoliives. 
451. Dakin, M , Melbourne. — Hexagonal depriving^ Beehive. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 
649. Strt'tt, W., CoUingwood. — ^Portrait of the late Colonel 

Neil. 

513. Hart, U. H., Melbourne. — Wood Ducks, painted by Dexter. 
599. Paulson, JL, Castlemaine. — Bush Flowers, in water colors. 
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600. Williams, M. J. — i'iiotographs : Poitruiti*. 

671. Yakhekns, K., Kilmore. — ^Photographs : Views. 

416. Cairnes, £. M., Commissioner of Mines Office. — Pen and 
ink DrawingR. 

618. Hbmty, Mbs. R,^ Biohmond.-»Pen and Ink Drawings. 
460. DiRB, N. W., Melbourne.— Graininiiir. 

48 1. Freem an I LK, Mrs., Pmhran. — Worsted Work. 

477. F ERG I SON AND IT HIE, MsssRS.^ North MelbouTQe. — Orna- 
mental Glazing in Lead. 

489. Gant, H. D., GeeloRf^. — Ornamental Iliiir Work. 

546. ItEvm, S. J., St Kilda. — ^Leather Work Frame. 

468. Ellbhor, F., Melbonme. — Graining. 

654. Lyon, J. L., Maldon. — Desipfn for Stained Glnss. 

bOb, Barnard, Ovens Local Exhibition Committee. — ^lubical 
Diagram. 

6J4. Saint, A. G., ^lelbourne. — Writing on glass. 
415. I3uaooTNE, Mrs., Richmond.— Leather Work. 
468. Dbtmold^ W,, Melbourne. — Account Books. 

680. Mills, A., Geelong. — ^Bookbinding. 

632. Schuukrafft ANi> liovvELL, Messhs., Melbourne. — Fupcr 
Bagf. 

482. FoKD, Brothers, Melbourne. — Calico Bags. 

411. Walter Brown, Melbourne. — Calico Bags. 

647. Stbwabt, Mr8.^ Geelong. — Stays (Colonial made). 

383. Alcock and Co., Mbssrs., Melbourne. — Turned work. 

419. Cahpi, T. and a,, Messrs., Melbourne. — Glass and 
Frame. 

483. Carr and Son, Messrs., Melbourne. — Window Blinds. 

681. MiTCHENER AND KicHARDsoN, M£Si>RS., Melbourne. — 

Window BUnds. 

494. Champ, W , Pentridge. — Flower-stand. 

463. Doubleday, J , Fitzroy. — Inkstands. 

383. Alve8| J.^ Melbourne. — ^Fishing Tackle. 

684. Mourant, J. J., Collingwood. — Hvum Pine Taps. 

582. ^loNTooMERY, R., Collingwood. — Cork Cutting. 

617. KiLBYy T.^ Melbourne.— Chess Table. 
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397. Beard, Jas., liichniond. — Inlaid Marble Paper Weights. 

500. Greenwood, S., Kichmoud. — Chessboard called in Card- 
board. 

612. Hayes and Co., Messrs., Saltwater Elver. — Soap. 

464. BowKiB AND MvRPHY, Melbourne. — Soi^. 

448. Crofts, Oxlbt, and Gbofts, Messrs., Melbourne.— 
Tallow Candles. 

512. Hayes and Co., Messrs., Saltwater Rirer. — ^Locomotive 

and other Grease, 

677. Ward, T., Melbourne. — Soap Powder. 
702. Wood, W. J., Toorak.— Blacking^. 

93. Wilson, Messrs., Fitzroy. — Blacking". 

473. EwiNO, Thomas, Fitzroy. — Yeast Powder. 

486. FuLKBR, G., Cailton.— Stuffed Birds. 

701. Wood, Wm., Gollingwood. — Stuffixl Birds. 

689. Slade, G. and Co., Eagle Foundry, CoUingwood. — Four 
eooDomic Cooking Ranges. 
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Exhibit. 

650. Summers, Melbouni6.^Design for the Seal of the 
CommiuioD. 

454. Bb Gastella and Andsbson, Mbssbs., Melhonme.— 

Bttmnenized Pipes. 

674. Martin, C. tL, Melbonrae. — Grold and Silver Embroideiy. 
Thwaites axd Son, MBSBBe., Melbourne. — €k>ihie Case 

for Exhibiting Gold, &c. 

412. Bruce, Mr. J. A. V.^ Sunbuiy. — Gold preeentation Ink- 
stand with Pedestal. 

330. White, W. and G., Messrs., WilUamstown. — Models of 
Boats and Ships. 

16. Fordham, p.. Emerald Hill. — Smoked Bacon. 

685. Whitehead, Isaac, Melbourne. — Wall Decorations, Pic- 
ture Frames, and Decorative JPnmitoiv. 

886. WiTTON, H. J., Collingwood. — Clarionet Reeds. 

Exioht, J. G., St. Kilda. — For the Design of the Gold 
Fynunid. 

665. TocKNBLL, W.J Melbourne. — Ornamental and Writing 
SngraTing. 

661. Thomas and Murpht, Messbs., Melbourne. — Jockey 
Boot!. 

438. Clubb, T. J. AND K, MESSBSn Melboume. — Surgical ap- 
pliances. 

491. Gaskell, J., Melbourne. — Emu Oil. 

327. Wenzel and Enbs, Mbssbs., Melbourne. — Pocket Baro- 
meter. 

275. Leicester, C, Melbourne. — For Minerals and Machines 
exhibited by hhn. 

688. Skeates and Swinbourne, Melbonrae. — ^Machine-made 
• MonldiDgB end Doora. 

222. Appleton, H., Melbourne. — ^Introduction of Staoe-breaking 



LiviNQSTON, D., Carlton.— Design for Exhibition Gold 

Case. 

482. Ford Brothers, Messrs., Melboume. — Camels' Shoes. 
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483. Ford Brothehs, Messrs., Melbounie. — ^Patent Hats, Caps, 

and Machine Sewing. 

617. Henson, IL E.y Melbourne. — Guns, BuUet Moulds, Caps, 

and Bird Skins. 

307. Russell, W. M., CoUing-wood. — Model of Record Buoy. 
212. Wilkinson, 11. W., Back Craek. — Geological Specimens 

and Precious Stones. 

700. Wiper, J., Melbom-ne. — Specimeiis of Cut, Bent, and 
Blown Glass. 

547. Lbvt Brothers, Melbourne. — Gold mounted Myall Wood 
Pipes. 

498* Gibbons, W. S., Melbourne. — Products from Coal Tar, 
Dyes, &c.; Illustrations of i'ood Pure and Adulterated ; Processes 
for Clarifying Liquids ; Magnified Microscopic Photographs ; 
Hierasoopie Pieparations. 

288.. Miller, F. McD., Fitzroy. — Cartxid^ and compfessed 
Bullets. 

191. Beid, J)., Barnawatha. — Collection of Jewellery and Pre- 
cious Stones, from Reid's Creek, Ovens. 

Bland, R. H., Melbourne. — Quartz-crushing Machinery. 

242. Dbvrreuz, J., Fitzroy.<-^tringed Musical Instrumeats. 

286. Matthias, J. B., Melbourne. — Blackwood Bass Drum, with 
Patent Braces, Cdooial made. 

405. BovcHET AND JouBBAN, MsssRS., Melboumo. — ^Wigs and 

Ornamental Hair. 
662. McKay, — Melbourne. — Fountain. 

452. Banks akd Cos., Messrs., Melbourne. — ^Wrought Iron Gas 

Fittinprs. 

408. Bright an j> Hitchcock, Messrs., Geelong. — ^Millinery and 

Mantles. 

4C1. Dillon and Burrows, Messrs., Melbourne. — Lozenges. 
169. Laidlaw and Party, Maxwell's Reef. — Specimens of Gold 

in Quartz. 

240. Elder, Hknry, Bourke-streot. — Clocks. 

692. O'Brien, J., llotham. — Penmanship. 

471. Evans and Somerton, Messrs., Maryborouo-h. — Tha 
Maryborough Advertiser^ printed on Satin and bonnd in Morocco. 

887. Aresti, J., Fitzroy. — New Process of preparing Painted or 

Washed Drawings on Stone. 

822. Thomson, R. and W., Messrs., Melbourne.— Mercurial 

^filters, 

194. Robertson J J. S., Ing-lewood. — For the collection of Mineral 
Specimens exhibited by him, and for his valuabie* assistance in 
promoting the object of the Exhibition. 
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213. Wrioht, G. E.; In^lewood. — For a collection of Specimens 

ftom Columbian Reef, Inglewood. 

dSS* Thornb, J,, Fitasioj. — Silver Strings for Violins, &o, 

665. McKenzie, , Punt-road. — ^Rustic Seats for Garden;?, S:c. 

540. Lade and Sanders, Messrs , Melbourne. — Buggy Harness, 
with chased Qerman Silver Mountings. 

403. Bishop, A., Melbourne. — Sign and Ornamental Writinj^. 

Riley, T., Melbourne. — For the execntion of Mr. Knight's 
Design of the Pyramid of Gold. 

Mueller, Dr., Botanical Gardens. — For services rendered 
in coUecting Specimens of tlic Timber Trees of Victoria. 

801. Handle, "Wtlliam (Railway Contractor), Melbourne.-— 
Working Model of Locomotive liigiiie and Tender. 

556. McCapb, — Ghiltem.-— Powder Proof Lock. 

225. Blazet, W. R., Richmond. — ^First Piano of Colonial Wood 
made in the Colony. 

640. Lade and Sanders, Melbourne. — Side Saddle. 

618. Rob E rtson, J. , Melbourne. — For Dressed and Dyed Feathers 

of Australian Birds. 

295. Perry, J.. Rns^oll-stroof, Melbourne. — Steam-bent Felloes, 

Spokes, &c., of Colonial Wood. 

Jackson, , Ballaarat — Steam-bent Timber. 

GoBRNBMANN, ^ La Trobc-street.— Steam-bent Timber. 

333. Williams, , Railway Works, Spencer-street — ^Machine- 
wrought Wood Wotrk. 

529. Howard and Bookey, Messrs. — For a collection of Birds, 
Beptiles, fte., from Beechworth. 

117. WATboN, A. R., Ballaarat. — Specimens of Bullarook Timber, 
firom Ballaarat District. 

Geolooical Department. — For Lnho^aphed Map?. 

Morton, W. L. — For the rinre, excellent sample of Resin 
from the Sandarac Pyramidal i'inc from the Murray, 

SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

472. Evs, J. S., Melbonme. — ^Wigs and Ornamental Hair. 

255. GiBuoNS, W. S., Melbourne. — Microscopic Stage. 
540. Lade and Sanders, Messrs., .Melbourne. — Bridles. 
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Exhibit. 

651. Bell, John. — Banner of the Loyul Industry Lodge, Man. 
Unity lO OF., Bichmond. 

678. Warwick, H., Carlton. — Cork and Inatrumental Boots. 

SdS. Clifford, G. P., Melbonme. — ^Boat Lowering Apparatoa. 

dSO. Thompson, J. J., Melbourne. — ^Eleetro-Magnet 

466. Eaton, Miss. — Watercolor Drawing" of Native Flowers. 

359. Gibbons, W. S., Melbourne — Series illustrating Analysis 
andOompotitliniof Gvano; Australiaa Qaano^ with Analyaet. 

425. Chatfibld, Majob C, Metboome.— Austral Earth Soap. 

560. McDonald, , Melbourne. — Photograph of Albion Hotel. 

606. BoBiNsoN, J. C. (Porter^ Yiotorian Railways). — Collection 
of Ifodelt ef Ships. 

98. WiLSOK AND Co.> Mbssrs.^ Fiisroy. — ^Vinegar. 

252. Flbtcher, , Kew.-^ImproTed Milk PaQs. 

Hart, H., Collins-street, Melbourne. — ^Por Native War Im- 
plements, and For Bnga of Native Animala. 



ADDENDA TO CATALOGUE. 



RicKARD, David, Esq., Albert River, South GippeLand*— 

Arrowroot grown in Gipps Land. 

CooDON, J., Waiiien, Ballaarat. — Samples of Wash Dirt, 
Quarts, AnriHerou Cement, a decayed Tree, and Bed Own, col- 
kcted in the nd^borhood of Ballaarat. 

Caldbr, John.— Oil Painting, View of the Australian 

Pyrenees.** 

Davidson, R., District Mining- Surveyor, Ballaarat.— 

Geological Plan of Ballaarat Gold Fields. 

Red Jacket Mining Company, Ballaarat. — Sample of 
WaahDirt. 



By Autborttj: JoiUf Fsmaas, Ooveniment rctotcr, Mclbotinie. 
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OB. OOAISa^ Cbairman. 
J. W. OfiBOiLN^ Xi9. | XDMVKD AaHLET, WUi, 




JOHK nSBItBS^ G0VXBN1£BNT FRINTSB, MBLBOUBNB. 

1666. 
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The vegetable produets indigenous to the Colony of Yietoria 
are, as might be expected in a climate so &mable, both yarious 
and ezceedin^y interesting. Thej comprise a great number of 
forest trese^ many of them of magnificent proportions^ and Talnable 
fi>r their timber^ their barks, their secretions of resins and gam 
lesinsy and for liie abundant essential oils obtained bj distillation 
from their leaves. In these resources alone, there is presented a 
vast field where industry and science may be |jeacefully asso- 
ciated^ and reap the rich reward which is due to exertion and 
intelligence. 

The forest trees may be stated to consist of about one hundred 
and twenty different species, of which there were upwards of 
ninety represented in the recent Exhibition. Thron^h the unre- 
mitting' care and \ngilant supervision of Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, 
the whole have been identified with strict botanical accuracy as 
the trees whose names tiiey bear, notwithstanding the slight 
deviations from normal appearance which some of them exhibit^ 
arising from soil and situation, and altered climatic conditions. 
In addition to one species of Acaeiay oommonlj known as the 
Blackwood, the Eucalypti embrace the most important of tiie 
native woods that are used for economical poiposes, in the Blue 
Gum, the Bed and White Gums, the Inmbark, the Box, and the 
Strin^ybark, of all which many exceOent specimens were pre- 
sented for inspection. These are among the largest forest trees of 
South-eastern Australia; and in ikvorable ntaations many of 
them attain enormous heig-ht and girth. The Blue Gum often 
reaches to nearly three hundred feet, and to one hundred and 
twenty feet without a lateral branch, exhibiting a noble object in 
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some of the landscapes of Vietoria^ and llie material which indus- 
trial skill may convert to innumerable nseful appliances. 
It is to be reg^tted that the use of local or conventional nameSy 

too frequently dependant on some minor peculiarity, or fancied 
resemblance to the trees of the Old World^ has occasioned a great 
deal of confusion respecting- the particular species of tree to which 
these names have been applied. The Box of one district, for 
instance, has another designation in another locality j and the 
same fact may be stated of the Peppermint, the Messmate, the 
Mountiiin Ash, the Myrtle, and many others. This irregular and 
indefinite lang-uag-e, without any reference to characters, naturally 
leads to misapprehension of our timber trees, their quahties and 
proper applications^ and has the further effect of rendering 
inquiry into their comparative fitness for various economical uses 
attended with considerable difficulty and uncertainty.* Even 
among those who might have been supposed to be familiar with 
the characters of these timbers, and whose duties and occupations 
would have necessitated the study of their peculiarities of stmo- 
tuve, the same confusion and uncertainly prevsiL It is well 
known that the Blue Gum is often mentioned in spedficationa 
where the Stringybark is used by ibe contractor, and passed bj 
the architect or civil engineer. Such is the difficulty they have 
in detennining between these woods, that it is usual in many 
contracts to substitute the term or best hardwood/' where the 
Blue Gum (considered one of the most valuable of our timbei*s) 
ought properly to be f^u})[)lied. The question has been brought 
to issue in the Supreme Court of the Colony, and half-a-dozen 
j)ractical men have been found on either side to maintain with 
equal vehemence and pertinacity the colours of their respective 
shields. 

The proper season for cutting the trees for timber has scarcely 
received that amount of attention which it desei-ves, being often 
made secondary to the convenience of the woodman or the means 
of favorable transport j and yet the iniiuence which it must exert 
on the physical qualities of the woods might probably explain 
some of the discrepancies regarding their propertiesy- uses and 



* TlW 9nnn have the ostlsfikCtton to annoance that Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, T.KA,, tb* 
leatooi tad aoeompltahed Ooremnient Botanist of Victoria, li at p wa e nt togaged la tlia iMpa> 
raHoa lat a w»k «n tbe Booa^u of tlie Australian oootlaaBit, aoooiivaiitod ^ vmamm 
UlBitntlva «ag>avlsigi|irlUcIi will afford vray taftmnatton mattra to tU» Importaat tdf of 
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darability wluch are enrrant among intelligent workmen. Similar 
iodiffiBrence and neglect have also been manifested with regard to 
-the seasoning of the timber after it has been fallen; and the 
complaints that have been made of the shrinking- of work 

performed in haste and with ill-conditioned materials, oiij^ht 
righteously to be placed at the door of those who are g-uilty of 
these gross anomalies. In the past, when wajares were exorbi- 
tantly lii^^li, and other occupations g-ave an almost extravagant 
remuneration, it is no wonder that these employments were 
considereil of minor importance, and afforded but little hope for 
any benefioinl investment of capital and labor. The gold-helds 
were the scene of all-absorbing" interest; and ordinary avocations 
were neglected for the brighter visions on Ballaarat and Bendigo. 

Since that period we have entered on a new era in colonial 
history. The neee<?saries of life have become graatiy reduced in 
oost^ and labor is abundant at moderate remuneration. Trunk 
lines of railwaj oommunicationy combined with improved and 
extended roads are rapidly opening up the interior, and render^ 
ing the valuable and magnificent timber trees of hith^to inac* 
cessible districts available to the growing exigencies and require- 
ments of the country. The propriety of cutting the trees at those 
seasons of the year when active vegetation has ceased, and the 
urgency of attention to the further preparation of the timber, will 
lead to the employment of labor and sidll in these necessary opera- 
tions, and give a character to their qualities and capabilities th^t 
have scarcely been suthciently appn»ciated. 

For many purposes their density and hardness, and the g"reater 
difficulty of their workmanship, form objections to their use. In 
consequence there is a considerable importation of Baltic and 
other soft woods from Europe and America into the colony, not 
only in the form of beams, phmks and lumber, but as ready made 
doors and sashes for building purposes. Victoria produces no 
pine of any size ; the only species having any alliance thereto, 
being comparatively small trees of the genus Callitiis, found in 
the neighbourhood of the River Murray. Beside these importa- 
tions of Baltic and other timbers from £urope and America, there 
is a large amount sent annually from Tasmania and X^ew South 
Wales. From the former of these oolonies we receive immense 
quantities of Blue Gum for engineering and building uses, and 
posts, rails and palings of the Stringybark for fencing. The 
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Huon Pine, Blaokwood^ gnd the Beeoh (ealltd the Myrtle) aie 
also oent to us for uae as famiture woods. New South Wales 
supphes us with Cedar for similar purposes, with Ironhark for 
the spokes of wheel carriages^ and with A]^ple-tree (Anffophora) 
for the naves of wheels. 

The Custom House retunis of the value of the timber imported 
into Victoria, for the several jeai's of 1859^ and 1860, are 

as follow : — 





1888. 


1858. 


1888. 


Foreign... 


... 


.. 


"44,045 


233,862 


161,142 


TJnitfid Kingdom... 


... 


•a. 


191,991 


93,358 


61,814 


Cot^OHIAL. 












Kew South Wales 


M. 


«•* 


S4,567 


14,S61 


SS,995 


New Zealand ... 


... 


*. ■ 


4,938 


2,380 


120 


South Australia ... 


.** 




1,093 


1,778 


281 


TasmKnift 


... 


... 


150,773 


101,762 


78,915 


Other Ooknlss ... 


... 


... 


6,020 


19,986 


80^909 






£ 


733,327 


466^31 


345,176 



Tarioas ' reasons haye heen operating to produce the dimiiiished 

importations of the last two years. The general and progressive 
improvement in the character of our buildings by the suhstitiitiun 
of brick and stone lor the temporary and hazardous structures of 
wood has had its influence ; and the circumstances which have 
been already alluded to in opening up our own resources by 
improved facilities of communication, are too decided to be over- 
looked. There is exhibited a larg-e expenditure of ftinds in those 
identical materials of which many are spread around us on our 
own shores in the most extraordinaiy profrision^ and of equal 
excellence to those we have been accustomed to procure from the 
neighbouring colonies. But these imp(M<tat3ons will in all proba- 
bilitj continue to decrease, as our own products are year by year 
rendered more easily ayailable. The foreign timber of £inope 
and America is of course indispensable to our present necessitieSy 
and its consequent introduction unaToidaUei hut tiiere are mil- 
lions of acres in the mountain ranges of Victoria where these 
varieties of Fine may be planted, and with every prospect of 
Buecess in the supply of fotoie wants. 
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It is a general character of the Australian hard woods when cut 
into beams, planks and quartering, and exposed for a short time 
to the action of the atmosphere, that they become much finner in 
texture, and at the same time more difficult to work, requiring the 
frequent sharpening- of the caipenter's tools. This quality is 
probably owing* to increased density of the woody structure, and 
especially to the copious distribution and solidification of an 
astringent gum mm in its substance. Under the microscope the 
cells containing these deposits are so peculiar, tliat their further 
potice and delineation are desirable, since they may perhaps serve 
to assist in the determination of the particular species of tree 
to whieh the timber belongs. In comparing the Ironbark of 
Viotona widi one of thoee of Ner Sonth Wales (ooasidered to be 
botanically identieal^ A. tidafVWjfM), the letter ezhibtts a muob 
smaller number of oells dispersed through llie substance of the 
woody fibce, ihey are eommwtly airaaged in single file, rarely in a 
doable series^ and present a deep rabj*red odor. The Vietorian 
Ironbark has a greater abundance of these cells, move frequently 
they exhibit a double arrangement, and the general color is rather 
orange than ruby, though individual cells may be seen of the latter 
hue. The vascular tissues in both woods are literally flooded with 
extravasated gum, as if the pitted ducts had suffered rupture or 
displacement by the pressure. It is not a little singular in con- 
nection with these observations that our wheelwrights practically 
distinguish between these woods, preferring the Sydney Ironbark 
to that of indigenous growth, and hence large quantities are 
annually imported for the uses of these artisans. How far the 
differences alluded to may depend on soil or climate, on the 
northern or southern exposure of the trees in their growth, or on 
other canseSy are subjects that require investigation, end promise 
to be of some practical significance. 

The abundance of these oells in the leueexyUm, or Box, 
tiieir remarkable siae and pele lemon color by transmitted fight, 
are very oharacieristio of this timber. The same appearances of 
extravasation in the vascular tissues also occur notwithstanding 
the conunonly received opinion tiiat this is not a resinous wood. 
The natore of its gum resin is probably different, containing less 
tannin, and a large amount of hydro-carbon, iiom the brilliancy 
and heat which accompany Its combustion. 

The struciuie oi Uu, rostrata or Bed Gum presents these cells 
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4)f a 1)e&Titifhl red oolor, commoiiljr in a douUs seriesy and aoeom- 
panied bj even more abundant infiltration than dther of Hie 
Ironbarksi tdnoe It appears diffbsed in the woody fibre. There is 

scarcely a more splendid object for the microscope than a well 
illuminated section of these cells in the Red Gum. The three 
varieties of the Eucalyptus which have been mentioned are gene- 
rally regarded as the most durable of our timbers; and it is a 
question of considerable interest how far this quality may be due 
to tlie presence of these gum-resinous deposits. 

The durability of timber, when used in the construction of piers, 
wharves and jetties, involves an interesting and important inquiry, 
on account of the general costliness of these structures, and the 
rapidity with which they are apt to succumb to the attacks of 
those marine animals, the Teredo and the diminutive Chelura. 
These erections in Hobson's Bay alone have cost the enormous 
sum of One hundred and eighty thonsand ponndSi and at the 
present rate of their decay, it will be neoessaiy to renew them in 
the oonrse of fifteen or twenty years. When the piles become 
bored by the Teredo^ or eroded by the action of the Ghelnra, until 
their diameter is rednoed to one-hali^ the whole euperstmcture la 
endangeredi and immediate repair or renewal ia urgent. Con- 
stant examination and repairs are thus needfidi and it must be 
olmons that in deep water iLeae operations are attended with the 
utmost diiHculty. It is not a little enrioos that hitherto no kind 
of wood has been able to resist these agencies but the Swan River 
Mahogany, which is a species of Luculyptus restricted to Western 
Australia. Examination of its stnictural peculiarities reveals the 
presence of cells of extraordinary size and number, far surpassing 
those which have been previously noticed in other woods. Next 
to these in size and number are those of the Red Gum, and in the 
estimation of Captain Ferguson, the Chief Harbor Master of Wil- 
liamstown, this timber resists for a long time the destructive 
agency of the Teredo, and is inferior only to the Swan River 
Mahogany. By the kindness of this gentleman, the following 
information has been furnished from his department, relative to 
this subject:—* 
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<*Froiii the ftnegoing ttateiMat it wonld vppeu that in Hobeon't Bajr, 
when there are good piles drlTen, there if a iteady destruction bj wonm 

of at least one quarter of an inch per annum of each pile noir driven. 

" At Geelong and the other ports the aetitm of the worms does not seem 
80 destructive. This may, in the case of Geelonn:. be attributed to the 
water round the wharves beinj^ more impreg^nated with mud, a circum- 
stance which I have observed decreases the activity of the worms. In 
illnetration of thisi I may mention that it ie a fkeqnent practice with 
maaten dt Teasele when ihej nwpect their Teuds have been wonned, to 
ran them aground on a mnddj bottom, with the obgeet, at th^ laj, of 
killing the worms. 

*• Hiese examinations principally extend from high water to low water 
line ; but from other ohservations made, I have oWrved that when any 
piles have been drawn, the ravages of the Teredo were even greater below 
low water level than above it." 

These rweaiehes of Captain Ferguson ue highly creditable to 
the industij and «al of that gentleman in llie pnblio service $ 
and point out the pfoprtety of institating fireqnent examinations 
of this nature^ and at the same time of gning particukr attention 
to the timbers employed. It cannot be stated with certainty that 
those denominated Blue 6nm, and Stiingybark^ and White Gnm 
in the table above, are a27 of them named with strict correctness ; 
but at the present time, in any works or repairs that become 
Eecessary, the utmost attention is paid to this and other circum- 
stances, in order to ensure the collection of accurate data lor 
future comparison. 

It has been thought expedient, under tlie names of the most 
important trees, to present a short account of some of the chief 
practical uses for which tlie Colonial timbers are commonly em- 
ployed ; and thus to point out to newly-arrived immigrants and 
those who have made but little acqnainiance with tlieir capabilities, 
the purposes to whicb they may be advantageously applied. For 
this information many persons have been consulted, whose know- 
ledge and experience on these subjects entide their opinions to 
respect and consideration. 

In reference to the elasticity and strength of our timbers, it 
most be confessed that hitherto no experiments of a reliable or 
satis&ctoiy character have been made; and the opportanities at 
the command of the Jurors have not been such as to induce them 
to enter on this laborious and inost desirable investigation. Iil 
the neighboring colonies of New Sontii Wales and Tasmania, the 
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Bubjeet has reoeiTed a partial notice as regards some of the woods^ 
hat on too limited a scale of operations for the results to be 
aoknowledged as established data. There is consequently no 
definite infonnation to he given on these matters^ though it is 
• hoped the Grovernment may be induced to consider the importance 
and necessity of such an investigation, and at no distant period to 
appoint a Commission for the purpose. The desirability of this 
knowledge is obvious, and yet, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, our architects and civil eng*ineers have made no efforts 
to supply the deficiency, nor have they taken the initiative to 
procure its accomplishment. 

The recent Exhibition afforded mimerous illustrations of the 
usefulness of our indigenous materials for various industrial 
appliances^ tor the purposes of furniture, and for smaller articles of 
turnery and ornamental workmanship. The admirable adaptations 
of Blackwood to light and lieavy iraming* of every description, to 
the naves and rims of wheels, and to innumerable specimens of 
cabinet work of the highest excellence, were seen to great ad- 
vantage, and obtained universal commendation* liumeroos eiegant 
pieces of ornamental work also displi^fed the peculiar beauty and 
figure, the closeness of grain, and in some cases revealed the 
fragrant odors of the smaller woods, and showed how well thej 
■are deserving of more extensive notice than they have hitherto 
received. Many of these lesser timber trees are compaiativdy 
unlmown ; and llie difficulties already adverted to, in the want of 
proper roads and available means of transport, have thus prevented 
the various treasures of our forests becoming readily accessible to 
the requirements of our artisans. 

The formation of an industrial museum, where specimens of all 
the Colonial timbers might be seen, and information obtained of " 
their characters, qualities, and distribution, seems only to require 
sugpg-estion for its practical value to be thoroughly appreciated. 
It would serve as a permanent exhibition, and a school of useful 
instruction; and might be appropriately supplemented hy the 
addition of articles of manufacture to illustrate the applications 
of our Timbers to the various uses for which they are specially 
adapted. The Exhibition which has just closed would thus leave 
a lasting record of its utility, as the parent of an institution that 
might every year become more interesting and more valuable^ 
and would indicate with the authority of ocular demonstration 
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tbe resources that are coutiiined in our Indigenous Vegetable 
Products.* 

The 8{>ecific gravities of the woods have been ascertained with 
every care and attention to precision. Portions of the various 
si^ecimens exhibited were taken, and submitted during the several 
summer months to the gradual process of drying, in a current of 
atmospheric air, before the final operation of the balance. The 
sections were thin^ and about three by two inches in length 
and breadth^ thus exposing but a small surface of the ends of 
the woods to absorption of water^ and the rosults may therefore 
be regarded as possessing presumptiye claims to determinate 
aoouracj. 

Acacia mdanaxjflcn, cr Blaehmod, — ^The most valuable of all 
our Ck»lonial timber trees undoubtedly is the Acacia melanozyloiiy 
or Blackwood, sometimes also called Lightwood. It is eztensivelj 
employed in the construction of railway and private carriages, as 
it is well adapted both for light and heavy framing purposes ; and 
in this respect contrasts most &vorably with the best of the 
English woods. The naves and spokes of light wheels are often 
rnatlo of it; and from its (juality of bending with iucility, it is 
highl}^ prized for gig and buggy shafts, and the rims of light 
carriage wheels. The circular framework of a large drum in the 
Exhibition has been formed out of one piece of Blackwood. 
Excellent gun-stocks are made of it; the cooper uses it largely 
for tlie staves of casks ; the turner in wood for a great variety of 
ornamental purposes; and occasionally it is sawn into shingles 
for the roofs of dwelling-houses. 

In the beauty of its duramen, Blackwood possesses many resem- 
blances to the best walnut, and is considered even superior to that 
wood, being harder and more durable ; it is a &vorite wood with 
cabinetmakers for frimiture of every description^ and receives a 
very high and beautifiil polish. 

Eucalyptus rMtrata^ or Red Chm, — The Eucalyptus rostrata, 
or Red Gum, is a very hard compact wood, of a bright red color,* 
and abundantly found in almost every part of the Colony. When- 
properly seasoned, it possesses great strength and durability, and 
appears well adapted for many purposes in ship-building, for the 



• Since the above porni-Tftpli waa written. Dr. Mueller has Infonned the Jarora Uiat a large 
collection of the native TimlH rs baa been prepared for this purpusi , but that the piiMllI 
BoUiUcalMaieiimUtooftmaUiuaMiittoadiiUtof ttMlxb^^ ' 
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lieavy deck framing, the beams and knees of yesselsi and for 
planking above the light-water mark. It is muoh used for joists 

in ordinary building; as planks of large dimensions for culverts, 
and for bridges and wharves ; and by wbeelwiiglits for tbe fulloea 
of heavy wheels. Railway sleepers are also made of Red Gum. 
The curly nature of tbe grain renders it of comparatively little 
use in tbe form of small scantlings, where strength is required. 

For furniture purposes it is deserving of notice, being tough, 
handsome, and durable, and takes an excellent polish. 

EtLcalyptns glohduSy or Blue Otm* — ^The Eucalyptus globulus, 
or Blue Gum (so called from the peculiar hue of its foliage), is a 
hard light-colored timber of great durability, and extensively used 
in the erection of buildings, for beams, joists, and rafters; for 
piers and bridges; and for railway sleepers. It seems also well 
adapted &r numeFons purposes in ship-bnilding, from lihe great 
lengths in which it can. alwvjrs be procored, especially to ontside 
planking as &r as the light-water mark, and to ofher uses. It 
has been, employed for the masts of vessels. 

Eucalyptus goniocalyx and atherM, or the WhUe €hm, — Several 
species of Eacidyptas yield the timber which passes current under 
the name of White Gum, of which the chief appears to be the Eu. 
goniocalyx. All present the same general characters of a liard 
straight-grained timber, and are similarly emploj-ed in the erection 
of buildings, for joists, beams, and rafters, and occasionally for 
heavy framing. It is used by the cooper for the staves of casks. 

Eucalyptus sideroxylon, or Ironhark. — The Eucalyptus side- 
roxylon, or Ironbark, is one of tbe hardest and heaviest of our 
native woods, and has a peculiarly thick and rugged bark, with 
deep longitudinal fissures, which is strikingly characteristic. It 
possesses great strength and tenacity, and has a dose and straight 
grain, on which account it is highly useful to the coachmaker and 
wheelwright for the poles and shafts of carriages, and the spokes 
of wheels. Its greasy nature also renders this wood very swvice* 
able to the millwright for the cogs of heavy wheels. It is also 
valuable for many purposes in ship-building, and constitutes one 
of tiie most imperishable of our timbers. 

EucalypttLs'fiihijrfm, or Strwgyharh — ^The Eucalyptus fabro- 
Tum, or Stringybark, obtains its vernacular name from this charao- 
teristio of its bark. It is a hard straight-grained timber, and in 
general use for a great variety of building purposes. It spUts 
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with facility, formiiig posts, nols, and palings for fencing, and 
riiingleB for roofing. 

Att^sgyAw leiteos^lonf or Jfoa?.— The Euoal jptns leacozylon; 
or Box, is a valuable timber of a light color and a greasy- nature, 
remarkable for the hardness and closeness of its grain, its great 
strength and tenacity, and its durability both in the water and 
when placed in the ground. It is- largely used bj coachmalrers 
and wheelwrights for the imTes of wheels and for heavy framing ; 
and by millwrights for the cogs of their wheels. In ship-huilding 
it has numerous and important applications, and forms one of the 
best materials for trenails, and for working into large screws in 
this and other mechanical arts. 

Eucalyptus dealbata, or Grey Box. — The Eucalyptus dealbata 
is another species also known as the Box, or the Grey Box, and 
is used for similar purposes to the preceding. After the removal 
of the bark it is most di&cult^ if not impossible, to distinguish 
between the species. 

JEueal^lptua JUdHs, or Mesmate. — The Eucalyptus fissilis, or 
Messmate, has many characters of the White Gum, is hard and 
stndght-grained, and splits readily into posts, rails, palings, and 
shingles for fencing and building purposes. Wheelwrights use it 
for the shafts and framing of drays, for ^ongh-beams, and many 
similar applications. 

Emcalyptut WooUnj Cf Wooll^huUj—^^ Eucalyptus Woolsii, 
or Woollybutt, is a hard straight-grained timber, of a reddish 
color, used by the ooachmakers and wheelwrights for the spokes 
of wheels, though considered inferior for these purposes to the 
Ironbark. It is also split into posts and rails for ordinary fencing. 

Blachhutt and Bhodwood. — The Eucalyptus persicifolia, or 
Blackbutt, and the Eu. corymbosa, or Bloodwood, are less known 
to our artisans than their apparent qualities would seem to merit. 
They exhibit a clear grain, of a red color, and are well adapted 
for many useful purposes in the mechanical arts. 

Eucalyptus inophloiaj or Mountain Ash. — The Eucalyptus 
inophloia, or Mountain Ash, is so called from a fancied resem- 
blance to the British timber of that name, and is employed by the 
ooachmakers for bending into the form of shafts for light yehicles, 
for which it is well adapted. It has not hitherto received the 
attention it deserves, being ordinarily used for splitting into 
palings for fondng, and other inferior applications. 
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Angophora intermedia, or Apple Tree. — The Angophora inter- 
media, called the Apple Tree, f^W8 within Victoria only, in the 
eastern part of Gipps Land, and fonnfl a valuable timber for coach- 
makers and wheelwrights^ who uae it extensiTely for the naveft of 
wheels. 

Fagw ChmnmghaiiMif or Beech, — ^The Fagus. Gunninghamiiy 
genendly jiamed the Tasmanian Myrtle^ Is essentially a Beech, 
and found in considerable quantities in some of &e mountainous 
parts of Gipps Land. It is a reddish-colored wood, and much 
employed by cabinetmakers for various articles of furniture. 
Occasionally planks of it are obtained of a highly beautiful grain 
and ii^vQj and when polished its highly ornamental character is 
sure to attract attention. It is also used for the cogs of wheels 
by millwrights. 

Casuarina, or Sheoahs. — The Casuarina leptoclada, quadiivalvis, 
and cristata are species of the sheoak, well adapted for various 
fiirniture purf)Oses, from the singular beauty of their grain. They 
are used for certain applications in ship-building, but are rarely 
found to exceed from two to three freet in diameter. It is an 
excellent wood for turnery uses, and the manufacture of small 
ornamental work. In some parts of the Colony this wood is 
known by the name of Beef-w^ood. 

Eurnhjptus amygdalina is a hard close-grained timber, that 
has not hitherto been applied to any particular uses but ordinary 
fencing. Its leaves are valuable for the abundance of essential 
oil which they afford upon distillation, and which is referred ta 
elsewhere. 

The Aeaeta molUmma, or common Black WaUU, is abundant 
in every part of the Colony, and its timber is used for the staves 
of casks by coopers, while the bark is extensively employed for 
tanning pui-poses. 

DIVISXON n, 

Tlie timber trees of less dimensions than the preceding are more 
especially adapted for small furniture and turnery uses. Many 
of them exhibit a ])ecuHar beauty of structure; some are higlily 
fragrant, and retain their agreeable odor for a considerable period 
of time, which renders them additionally pleasant and acceptable in 
the form ot oinamental aiticles to the boudoir and drawing-room. . 
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Acada hamdlapkylla, or MyaU, — tht Aoaeia bomalophjlla, or 
soented Kyall, is a very hard and lieavj wood, of an agreeable 
odor, resembling that of ▼iolets. It has a dark and beautiful 

duramen^ which makes it applicable to numerous purposes of the 
cabinetmaker and the wood turner, for the sheaves of blocks and 
an infinite variety of minor uses. It rarely exceeUjj a ibot in 
diameter, but has been used for veneers. 

The CalUtns ven'v.cusa, or Desert Sandarac Pine, is a tree of ^ 
moderate si^e from the vicinity of the River Murray, seldom 
attaining to more than eighteen inches in diameter. It has a 
peculiar odor, from which it is sometimes called the Camphor 
Wood, and is said to be obnoxious to the attacks of insects. The 
dark beauty of its wood makes it useful for many articles of small 
cabinet furniture. 

The CaUitrit pjframidalu, or Mountaiyi Sandarac Pine, ia 
similar to the preceding one, and available ior identical use. 

3^ Aeada Motiema is a hard and heaTjr wood, lumng a dark 
duramen, which is applicable to the purposes of the cabinetmaker 
and the wood tamer. 

The Mfoearpiu cupressifitrmu, or Natwe Cherry^ is a hard 
wood of a reddish color, and suitable, from the dcseness of its 
structure, to similar uses as tlie precedmg. 

like Bedford m^mm, or Dogwood, is a hard light-colored 
wood, which may be useful for inlaying and for turnery. 

The Ewyhia arffopki/Ua, or MiLskwood, is a timber of a pleasant 
fragrance and a beautiful color, well adapted for turnery and 
cabinet work. 

Myoporum insulare and Uleocarpus holopetalus each yield a. 
beautiful lig-lit-colored wood, which have heen used for inlaying. 

BanJisia serrata, mtegrifoUa and AuMralis, or the Honeysuehhj 
yield a light timber of a heautifiil grain, which is used for the stems 
and short knees of boats in the Government yard at Williamstown, 
and generally for cabinet furniture and various ornamental purposes. 

The Poauue dendroidee is a soft white wood, somewhat resem* 
bling sycamore, which seons likely to be useful for many instru* 
ments of domestic use. 

The Atherotpermum moeehatum, or Saeeafrae tree, afibrds a 
timber which is also useful to the cabinetmaker. It has a dark 
duramen, and frequently exhibits a pleasant figure, and has ahw . 
the quality of taking a beautiful polish. 
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Butiona ^^i$um is a tree of ftmall sise, rarely exceeding a 
foot in diameter, bnt Tery liaid and fine-grained, and adi^ted £>r 
tnmeijy carpenters' rnlee, and many other nees. 

CMstmcn salignui is a remarkably hard wood, whioh has 
been used ; as also the Fittosponun bicolor^ £>r wood engnmng^ 
by Mr. Rthme. 



TIMBER AS FUEL. 

ISotwitLstanding the numerous and laborious investigations 
that have been made in different parts of this Colony, no available 
coal-fields of any great extent have hitherto been discovered : nnd 
Victoria is thus dependant for its fuel upon importations of this 
material from New South Wales, and its own izuligenqus timber 
trees. From the high price of coal, the latter are necessarily in 
common and eztenslTe use, and eihibit degrees of excellence for 
this purpose as various as for other industrial applications. On 
some of our railways at the present time, wood is used in con- 
sideiable quantities, and at a much less cost per mile than ordinary 
ooke. Hie average expense of wood per mile is 6id., and diat of 
coke Is 7id. ; while three tons of wood are required to produce 
Hie efieets of one ton of coke. 

The Jled Gum is extensively used as an artide of fuel, from its 
general abundance; and though it bums with less rapidity and 
iiame than some other woods, it maintains in its ashes an intense 
and durable heat. The charcoal is hig-hly esteemed by the gold 
refiners and melters, and is also employed in other arts. 

The Box is an excellent wood for domestic use, as it boms with 
great biilHancy, and emits a large amount of heat. 

The Sheoaks are generally estcomed, and obtain a preference 
» among bakers over every otJier wood for heating their ovens. 
The common Wattle is also used by the bakeis, though considered 
inferior to the Sheoaks. 

The White Gums and Stringybark are by no means equal to 
the timbers whioh have been mentioned, but they are nevertheless 
extensively employed. For railway purposes, the wood most used 
is composed of Sheoak and Sed Gum, and the relative value of 
the latter to the White Gum is as 6d. to SJd. per mile. A ton of 
good firewood costo about 8s. 
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POTASSA. 

The ashes of these woods have as yet been conrerted to no 
profit in the manufacture of potash ; ntithcr does the subject 
appear to have received the attention requisite to furnish deter- 
minate quantitative results Several years ago two papers were 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Tasmania 
on the amount of alkali in the trees of that colony, in wliich the 
statement was made that the yield is much greater than from the 
elm and maple, the best American woods. The per-centage from 
these is given as 3-9 parts of pare potassa from 1000 of wood ; ' 
whereas the sheoak and white gum are said to produce 5 parts 
of potassa from 1000 parts of these woods. But the experiments 
on which these data are attempted to be feimded will not bear the 
test of jcritical examination, and hence it is presumed that error 
has in some manner confosed the caMations and distorted the 
lesnlts* 

An impure alkali, obtained from the natiye woods, has been 
prepared and sold in Helbonme, bnt the article was very inferior, 
and the price merely nominal. To what circumstances this infe- 
riority was owing, whether carelessness in the manufacture or the 
admixture of foreign substances, there is no information ; neither 
is any knowledge to be procured of the por-centage of potash as 
the estimated product. The potassa which forms one of the 
exhibits is derived from the ashes of the tree fern. 



DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATIOx\. 

The destmotiTe distillation of Eacaljptme woods yields the nsnal 
products of this operation in p^ligneous acid, tar, pyrozylic 
spirit or wood naphtha, and the residual charcoal Accompanying 
these is also the fermation of gaseous material in greater or less 
proportion, according to the elementary constituents of the sub* 
stances that are acted on. The leaves and smaller branches of 
some species of Eucalyptus are especially rich in hydro-carbon 
compounds, and, as at Kyneton, are employed in producing gas 
for the ordinary purposes of lighting the streets. Of the amount 
and quality of the gas obtained from a given quantity of the leaves 
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and branchlets, the Jurors have do certain information ; but it 
seems the process, with some modificatiun, is still carried on, and 
suffices for all the necessities of the locality. Mr. Hugh Gray, of 
Ballaarat, has paid considerable attention to this subject of distil- 
lation, especially as rep;ards the wood of the white grim. He 
" operated on 100 ounces of partially dried timber^ and obtained 
as the first distillate the following products 

Chaiooal of superior qiiaUtj ... ... 24 

l^roligiiooiu add ... 54 

Tar 

Gaseous matter 16 

100 

The second distillation of the 64 ounces ol impure pyrohgneous 
acid gave : — 

Pyroxylic spirit ... .„ ... .„ | 
FTToligneous acid 60 
^Prt ••* ••• ••• ••• ••• 9^ 

54 

From these results of Mr. Gray, it is evident that a large yield 
of useful products may be obtained at a very moderate cost and 
trouble from this operation. The extraordinary abundance and 
cheapness of the raw materials can liardly fail to render tlie im- 
portation of similar distillates unremunerative, and give an impulse 
to another branch of industry in this colony. 

(Si'iiCiPic Gravities of the Indigknous Woods of Victokia, 

The woods marked thus • have been steam-dried ; all tlie others having been thoroughlj 
ftlr-dried. 

The wood! nwr^ tbiu f, not exUUted by Uie Commlasionen, were obtatoed turn relUbto 



fijrvtemattc Name. 


Yexnacalar Name. 


Spedllc 

OfltTltj. 


1 jEucalyptus leucoxylon 


Box tree (Sydn^) 


••« 


•*. 


1129 


< jEucalyptus leucoxylon- ... 


Box tree ... 


••• 


••. 


1*125 


{ Eucalyptus leucoxylon 


Sox tree .•• 


••• 


••> 


1081 


•Eucalyptus "Woollsii 


Woolly but ... 


••• 


••* 


1-187 


f+Eucalyptus sideroxylon 


Iron bark 




* • « 


1-106 


J TEucalyptus sideroxylon 


Ironbark (Sydney) 


•*• 


••• 


1-079 


( BucalyptuB sideroxylon 


Ironbark 


••• 




1*024 


Eucalyptus acmenoides 


Broad-leaved Box 


••• 


■ • • 


1*066 


Eucalyptus oleosa 


Mallee tree ••• 


... 


... 


1054 
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S/stemaUo Kaiuo. 





Yernaoalar Name. 






Strinpj-'bark ... 


... • • » 


0 


■990 


• • « 


Strinpyhark ... 


• • • . • • 


0 


"941 




Stringjbark ... 


... • • • 


0 


809 




Ked Gum «.. 


•*• ••• 


0 


923 


••• 


lied Gum 


*•• ••• 


0 


'858 


••• 


Blue Gum ... 


... 


0 




••• 


Blue Gum 


... •*• 


0' 




••* 


Swan River Mahogany fWeit- 








em AuBirftiitt ) 








• •• 


inesBiiiftiiB ••• 


*.. ••• 


w 


'MS 


••• 


JlWCKinH «•• 


... .•• 


0 


803 


• • • 


••• 


... 


0 


854 


• ■ • 


jvianna LtuiTi ... 


... • 


0 


685 




jxLountaiii AMa 


... ••• 


0" 


642 


••• 


opearwoou ••• 


... 


1- 


215 




Myau ••• 


••* ••• 


1' 


124 




••• ••• •*» 


•«• *•* 


1" 

1- 


021 


• •• 


••• ••• ••• 


••• ... 


010 


• •• 


••• ••• 


«. . * • • 


0' 


934 


••• 


••* ••• ••• 


... M.*> 


0' 


'830 


••• 




■a* «•• 


0 


773 


* • • 


>♦ ame ... ... 


' ' ■ • * ■ 


0 


727 




JoiHCKWOOU. ... 


« • . ... 


0' 


777 


••• 


JUOCKWOOtt «•• 


... •*« 


0 


66 i 




••• 


••• ••■ 


V 






• •• H* •■• 


... 


0' 


•711 


••■ 


ficftui uoneysuCKie 


... 


0' 


•808 


••• 


A\ n a 4" X 1 /A n A v^anMBff lift 

l^oasi xl0n8ySuCKI6 


..• 


0' 


799 


• •• 


xioneysucjuo ■«« 


••■ ... 


0' 


610 


• •• 


SImknIiIc 


•«• 


1< 


'087 


••• 




... ... 


0 


965 


• • • 


••• 


. • • ... 


0 


935 


• ■ • 


Quandang 


• . . • . • 


0 


828 




Sandalwood ... 


*•• • • < 


0 


749 




• • • • 


... ... 


0 


874 


• •• 




*•• *•. 


0 


767 


• •• 


Coast Teartree 


*•* *>• 


0< 


09S 


• • • 


• • • • * • 


*•• *•• 


0 


713 


• • • 


Native Cherry 


... .(. 


0- 


845 


• ■ • 


KatiTo Cherry 


••• ••• 


0' 


'756 


«• • 


... . • • ... 


«•• .•• 


0 


sn 


» • • 


Sugar tree 


... . . • 


0 


840 


• • • 




« . a ♦ • • 


0- 


819 


• • • 


• • • • • • 


... *• • 


0 


809 


■ • • 


Myrtle tree 


... ... 


0 


935 


• •• 


Myrtle tree 


... ... 


0 


898 




Evergreen Beech 


... ... 


0 


'88S 


« • • 


PahnFanax ... 


... 


0 


•348 




••. ••■ ... 


.•* 


0 


•858 


••• 


... ••• ••• 


... ... 


0 


■623 


•■• 


•.. •». ... 


... ••• 


0 


•772 




... ... *.* 


... 


0 


•678 



i 



Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptus 
*Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptus 
jEucalyptua 
fSiicalyptiis 



fabromm 

fabrorum 

fabrorum 

rostrata 

rostrata 

globulus 

globulus 

mahogany 



••• 
*•• 
•»• 



f Eucalyptus flssilis ... 

Eucalyptus persicifolia 
Eucalyptus populifolia 
Eucalyptus viminalis 
Eucalyptus inophloift 
Acacia doratoxylon ... 
Acacia homalophylla 
Aeaeia dicfeyocarpa 
Acacia spinescena 
Acacia linearis 
Acacia pycnantha 
f Acacia moUissima 
I fAcacia mollissima ... 
i Acacia melanoxylon... 
( fAcacia melanoxylon.,. 
Acacia salicina ... 
Acacia impleza ... 
Banksia sorata 
Banksia integrifolia. 
Banksia Australia 
Casuarfaia <iiuuAriTalvla 
( Casuarina cristata «•• 
( Casuarina cristata ... 
Santalum acuminatum 
Santahim persicarium 
Pittosponim bicolor ... 
Pittosporum acacioides 
Mdalenca cnrvifblia... 
Melaleuca sqnarrnsa... 
( Exocarpus cupressiformis 
I *Bxocarpns cupressiformis 
Exocarpus pendula ... 
Myoporum platycarpum 
( *Myoporum insulare ... 
{ Myopoirum insulare 
i Acmene floribunda ... 
) Acmene floribunda ... 
Fagus Cunningbami 
Panax Murray i 
Heterodendron oleifoUum 
Yiminaarfa denndata 
Pomaderria apatela 
Lomatia Fraserii ••• 
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Sfbcific GbatitbS 07 Insioenous Woohb— continued. 



Systematic Sum, 


TeniAcalar Sum. 


Bpeciflo 
On,vit.v. 


Callistemon salignus 


.«• 


Stonewood ••• 


... 


... 


V Vo«> 


Prostanthora lasianthoa 




Mint tree ... 


••• 


..a 




Fimelea microcepbala 




••• ••. ••• 


... 


*•• 


0*883 


Eremophila longifi^ 




*•• ••• •■* 


«.. 


... 


0'925 


Callitris vgituoOBE ••• 




Desert CypreiB Pi 


EI6... 




0-691 


Hakea stricta •.. 


• 


Water Hakea ... 


.«. . 


• •• 


0-818 


Dodonaea attennata ... 




... ... •«. 


«•• 




1-022 


Eurybia argophylla ... 


••• 


Ifllflk tlOB ... 


... 




0-642 


♦Myrsine variabilis ... 




■ •• ••• ••• 


« • » 


• « • 


0-714 


*£cdfordia salicina ». 


• • • 


Dogwood 






0-896 


Angophora lanceolata 


• • • 


• • • • • • ... 


... 


... 


0*893 


Koteltea ligoitdoa ... 


... 


Spvxioiis Olive 


m 


••• 


0-989 



Note.— TTio spccimciw of wooda, the specific grfiTitica of -n-hlch are here given, may be accepted 
as cr.rrec(l.\ nam. il, as they were, -wth a few exceptions, cut fipoin those exhibited by the Com- 
nilssiuiiors. One or two .samples fhWI Kvif SOVlll Wtl>i Mid OlMfrODl Wort CTH AmtWlla Wff 
included for the sake of comparison. 

The planks dlaplaycd In the Exhibition being mseasoncd and green In a variable degree, It 
became necessary to bring the samples to be experimented upon to a state of dzyzMaa, uniform, 
MiA M near as possible, that which practical men eoMlder beat adapted J ai ao MUi wIif woilEt. 
ToaecompUabtlida-wltlitnttaAyeiyaliortttmaatflOBiiifliid for tbe impofle* ibe «pecimai« were 
eareftdly cnt fBlo fUt taUali <tf tfbOQt om fl^^ 

with a free drcidatSoii of air in a perftctly dry and aluUHnd idaee, dttitDg four summer montha. 
^t the expiration of that time the woods were regarded as tborougbly ot'r dried, and the deter- 

minatlons voro made in the ordinary way, save that tlie wcisljlu;^ In water was accomplLsheJ with 
the utmost dispatch, to prevent fus far as practicable, iliiplaceinent by that fluid of the natural 
amount of air In the pores of tlic wnenl. Tlic averapo time required for tl;B weighing; — t!ie baJanco 
emploTL'd giving U'Ol grains— waa at>out three minutes, and as the pieces of wood were cut so as 
to expose as little of tlM flDA Of tlM gOdtt M pOHlHe^ tlM ttmatp^ iMOk tOOk jtalM Wit nOt 

veiy 0Q08id«rable. 



BARKS. 

• 

Tho Bairks of most of tbe Acacia &ndij, the Eacaljpt^ and the 
Bheoaks are remaikable for their powerfal astringent qualities. 
It seems highly probable ^bst, besides a large amotmt of tannin, 
they contain other proximate principles which are desermg of 
special examination. For the preparation of leatiier, the barks of 
tlie various Wattle trees (Acacia) are the mostnseftil and the most 
commonly cm])loYed. Tlie trees are stripped in September and. 
the two or three following- months, and the bark allowed to dry, 
when it is in a marketable condition. The Black Wattle (A. mol- 
lissima), which grows on the uplands, affords a lai'ger proportion 
of tannin than the silver species (A. dealhata), whose hal}itat is on 
the banks of creeks and rivers; and from the abundant distri- 
bution oi the Ibrmer, an almost unlimited supply of bark is at 
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command. The leather produced by its use is characterised by a 
reddish-brown color, much deeper than that communicated by oak 
bai'k j but, on the other linnd, it is considered to act more speedily, 
and with equally good results. The specimens prepared and sub- 
mitted for inspection in tlie recent Exhibition were of the first 
quality, and elicited the highest approval of those who were com- 
petent to form an opinion on the Bubject. 

The bark and seed-vessels of the Sheoaks are also 'ntj rich in 
tannin ; but as Wattle Bark can be procured more readily, the 
sapplies from otber eooroes have been comparativeljr neglected. 

As a tanning material, Wattle Bark first ^peais in the list of 
exports fiom this colony in the year 1848. By the conitesy of tiie 
Honorable the Commissioner of CSnstoms, the Mowing Betoms 
of the annual quantities and valne " ha;va been famished ^— • 



Ten. 


















£ 


1848 


887toili 


15ewt 


«•* 




••* 


8^85 


1844 


3,049 „ 


•.• 


••• 




*•• 


9^182 


1845 


206 „ 


... 


• « • 


• • • 


• • . 


539 


1846 


662 „ 






... 


... 


1,455 


1847 


6 n 


lOcvt 




... 


• •• 


SO 


1848 


Nil ... 


... 


• • • 


• •• 


... 


• • • 


1849 


28 tons 


... 


... 


... 


... 


90 


1850 


11 n 


5 CWtL 




• •* 


... 


66 


1851 


64 „ 


*•• 


••• 


••« 


«•• 


970 


1853 


Nil ... 


••• 


• *• 


• ■• 


••• 


••• 


1853 


m ... 


..■ 


• •• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


1854 


Nil ... 


••• 


... 


... 




■•• 


1855 


14 tons 


• •. 


... 




• « . 


70 


1856 


5 „ 


10 cwt. 442 bags and 36 packages 


542 


1857 


216 tons 


Sewt. 


••. 


... 


... 


2,043 


1858 


249 „ 




0 • • 




• • • 


2,798 


1859 


212 „ 


12 cwt. 


... 


• * • 


... 


1,310 
8,882 


1880 


854 „ 


18 n 


••• 


• •• 


• •• 


Total ... 


6,116 tons 10 cwt. 442 bags and 36 packages 


je28,741 



The present price of bark is £4 per ton. 

An infiision of the inner bark of the Wattle is sometimes used 
as an internal remedy for chronic diarrhoea and dysenteiy^ with 
good effect. 

The "bnrks of several species of Eucalyptus, but especially of the 
gtnngybark, are removed in large sheets, and employed for roo£ng 
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purposes in the interior^ giving a cool and effeetnal ibelter ieom 
the Bun and rain. The aborigines are veiy dexterous in the art of 
separating it from the trees, and flattening it for the uses men- 
.tioned. The fibre of the Stringybark does not possess any great 
tenacity or streng^, but may be usefully employed in the manu- 
facture of matting and matUesses, and probably as the material of 
a coarse paper. 

The Atherospermum imsckatnm, or Sassafras tree, yields a bark 
of a hig-hly fragrant odor, due to the presence of an essential oil, 
which forms one of the exhibits of this class. The infiision is 
used medicinally as a pleai»ant stomachic bitter and expectorant; 
and by some physicians is considered to liave a peculiar effect on 
the heart; modifying excessive action, and reducing the violence 
and frequency of its pulsations. A mild infusion has been used as 
a substitute fi)r common tea in certain districts of the colony, and 
is by no means an unpalatable beverage. 

Ironbarh. — The destructive distillation of the Ironbark, a par- 
ticularly thick and rugged substance, studded with deposits of 
dark gum-resin^ yields a large product of pyroir^lic spiril^ or 
Tegetable naphtha. An exhibit of this kind was sent from 
Sandhurst, iN4iere tiiie material is abundant The presence of tiie 
tree B. mderoxyUm is regarded as an indication of an auriferous 
legion. 



FIBBOUS MATERIALS. 

The fibrous substances of indigenous growth submitted for exhi- 
bition were comparatively few in number. The leaves of the 
Corypha Amtralis, the Fan Palm, or Cabbage-tree Palm of 
£astem Gipps Land, affords the beautiM material of which the 
useful and durable cabbage-tree hats are made. The divisions of 
the leaves are still further subdivided by a simple operation into 
parts of equal breadth, and plaited in the same manner as straw. 
The tongh and strong midrib of the leaflets is r^eoted £>r the 
uses mentioned, hut is particularly serviceable in the manufectara 
of baskets and similar artides. 

The well-known Phmmm Unaa of New Zealand is culti- 
vated in the colony, and purposes of cordage stands deservedly 
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at Hie Iiead of this class of materials. A Kttle attentioii might 
render it a valuable article for exportation or of local manufacture. 

Hie Cypenis vaginutus is a species of sedg-e, which is distri- 
buted over not only a larg« portion of the colony, but almost over 
tha whole Australian continent, and possesses a fibre of remarkable 
strength and tenacity. It has been used in the manufacture of 
fishermen s nets, and seems well adapted for the purpose. An 
exhibit of this kind^ manu&ctured bj aborigines^ was presented 
for inspection. 

The Linum marginalej or Native Flax, gT'ows wild in manj 
districts of VictonSi but its practical applications are at present 
too little known for any opinion to be given of its characters and 
value. 



MANNA. 

Two varieties of a substance called Hanna, are among the natural 
fnodnets in the Exhibition. One Idnd Is ordinarily ibnnd in the 
&rm of irregalar little rounded masses, of an opaque white color, 
and having a pleasant sweetish taste. In the early months of 
summer it is most abundant, being secreted b}" the leaves and 
slender twigs of the E. viminalis from |)unetiires or injuries 
done to these parts of the tree. The little masses often present an 
aperture at one end, showing" the attachment of the small twig 
from which the manna has been secreted in a liquid form, at first 
transj)arent and of the consistence of thin honey, and then becom- 
ing solid, drops otf in the condition that has been mentioned. It 
consists principally of a kind of grape sugar, and about five per 
cent, of the substance called mannite. 

Another variety of manna is the secretion of the pupa of an 
insect of the Psylla family, and obtains the name of JJerp among 
the aborigines of the Northern districts of the Colony. At cer- 
tain seasons of liie year it is very abundant on the leaves of the 
jEw dunufea, or Mallee Scrub, and these are occasionally whitened 
over with the profusion of tliis material so fliat the shrubby vege- 
tation has the appearance of being ieed» It iB found in masses of 
aggregated cones, each covered with a filamentous material like 
wool, and has a color varying from an opaque white to a dull 
yellow. Beneath the little dome or shield, which presents on the 
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concaye a somewhat reticulated character, the pupa remains until 

ready for its furtlier development, when it efloapes by forcing its 
passage through the apex of the cone. The woolly material 
alluded to is composed of solid tilauients, more or less striated 
transversely, and in some instances distinctly corrugated or beaded. 
They give a faint series of colors by polarized light, and when snb- 
mitted to the action of iodine, immediately become intensely blue. 

These vaiietids of Manna are of no medicinal value, and apart 
from their consideration as objects of natural interest and curiosity, 
hare obtained but little notice. 



ESSENTIAL OILS. 

The subetanceB belonging to this elasB which have come under 
the notice of the Jurors form a aeries of mnoh interest and prac- 
tieal importance, whether ihej are regarded firom a scientific point 
of Tiew or with reference to the extension of Vietoiian mannfiio- 
turing industry. The many advantages this country offers for 
the economic production of such subBtanees may be realised, when 
it is remembered that the plants supply in- volatile oils are not the 
result of artificial culture in tins coimtry, as they often are in 
others, but constitute the great bulk of our forest vegetation. It 
is not often that tlie foliage of large trees can be turned to useful 
account, and whenever they are felled in quantities for timber, 
the leaves give rise to serious inconvenience; yet it is from such 
material that the greater number, and the more important of the 
oils exhibited in this class, have been obtained. If^ notwithstand- 
ing the nnlimited supply of leaves furnished by the myrtaceous 
Tegetation of the Colony, the yield were too smaU, it would render 
ibe distillation of essential oils but doubtfully remunerative. It 
will be seen, however, that this difficulty does not exist, for the 
produce is in most cases unusually large and copious. 

The exhibits under review, numbering thirty-five in all, have 
been furnished, with one exception, by Mr. Joeepk Boststo, of 
Eichmond, and Mr. William Johnson, of St Mda, to whom the 
Jurors have awarded first-elaas certificates for the superior excel- 
lence, novelty, and importance of their productions. The labors 
of these gentlemen were undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. 
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Ferdinand Mueller^ to whose untirin^^ energy and foresight the 
Eihibition is indebted for this most interestiiig display, which has 
occupied several months in preparation. Br. Mueller has also 
supplied the leaTes from which the volatile oils have been distilled, 
thereby removing any uncertainty which might exist regarding 
the true botanical name of the tree from which the samplee were 
obtained — ^fiu^ts which greatly enhance their value. 

The method pnrsned in tiie production of these oils does not 
differ in any of its details from that in common use for the manu- 
&cture of such liquids. A quantity of llie material to be operated 
upon is introduced with water into an ordinary still, to which a 
worm is adapted ; upon the application of heat the TolatUe oil 
passes over and condenses with the aqueous vapor, and from the 
watery portion of the distillate, is ultimately separated by me- 
chanical means. 

Of the properties and individual characteristics of these exhibits, 
little or nothing has hitherto been known, ns no sample of these 
oils has been produced, with the exception of one, which was 
forwarded to the Victorian Exhibition of 1854, for transmission to 
Paris^ and was oil from the Red Gum, distilled by Mr. Bosisto, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Mueller, who was the first to draw attention 
to this important subject 

The Jurors have therefore deemed it advisable to institute into 
the chemical and physical properties of these indigenous yegetable 
productions, accurate inyestigations, which haye been made as 
comprehensiye as time and the resources at their command per« 
mitted. These researches haye been undertaken solely with regard 
to the technological yalue of the substances experimented upon ; 
and it is hoped, that the u^li &r from complete, or ezhaustiye of 
the subject, they will serre to guide manu&oturers and others in 
forming an estimate of the capabilities and characteristic pecu- 
liarities of this interesting series of productions. For the botanical 
information embodied in their Report, tlie Jurors are indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Mueller j and from Messrs. Johnson and 
Bosisto they have obtained the facts relative to the yield from 
each sample of vegetable material subjected to distillation. 

Por practical purposes it will be found convenient to divide the 
Essential Oils into two classes, and to consider each separately, as 
. follows, yiz., into those capable of general application in the arts, 
and those likely to be found useful in medicine and perfrunezy. 
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A. 

EssBKTXAL Oils prov the obnbra Eucalyptus and Mbla- 

LEUCAy SUITABLB FOB OENBRAL APPLICATION IN THB ArTS. 

These oils, consisting of nineteen varieties, are included in this 
class not only on account of tlieir properties, which fit them for 
the manufacture of varnisbes and for illuminating purposes, but 
because the trees and shrubs from which they are derived are so 
widely distributed^ and obtainable in such quantities, as to render 
it probable that the oils can be produced at a cost enabling them 
to compete commercially with similar products of other countries. 

In the feUowing series, in which eadi of the oils is made in tarn 
the subject of a short descriptive notice, tibe only okssification 
observed has been the description separately of the oils of the 
Eucalypti, and those of the genus Melaleuca, beginning, in each 
case, with such of the species as from their productiveness appear 
to be the most important. 

Ihteal$fptus am^ffdaUm (Thmanian Peppermint ^ Dandenong 
Bastard Peppenmni), — ^The tree, from the leaves of which this 
oil is obtained, occurs chiefly in the southern districts of the 
Colony of Victoria, and is common in Tasmania; it occupies open 
and undulating forest land, and is always interspersed with other 
trees, and is one of the least valuable of the Eucaljrpti, considered 
in reference to its timber. On the other hand, its vield of 
essential oil is astonishingly plentiful, 100 lbs. of the freshly- 
gathered leaves, inclusive of the small branchlets to which they 
are attached, giving- upwards of three pints, imperial measure. 
The oil eausts ready formed in the leaf, and the cells containing it 
may be seen in great numbers on examination by transmitted light. 

A photograph of the E. amygdalina, from Dandenong, is an- 
nexed, produced by simple superposition, which conveys an excel- 
lent idea of the number and sise of the oil-cells, and the structure 
and character of the leaves generally. Hiis oil is a thin trans- 
parent fluid of a pale yellow colour, possessed of a pungent odor ' 
resembling that of oil of lemons, bq^ coarser and stronger; its 
taste is rather mild and cooling, producing an after sensation in 
the -mouth resembling camphor, with something of its bitterness. 
Its specific gravity at 00° F. is 0-881. It boils freely at 880'' ; 
but as the evaporation proceeds, the mercury rises rapidly to 870°, 
where it remains almost stationary. Cooled to 0° F., it at first 
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becomes turbid, and then clearings depoeito a wbite floeenlent 

snbstance, which melts at + 27^ F. Suffered to evaporate spon- 
taneously, it proves to be somewhat less volatile than oil of 
turpentine. Like other essential oils, it leaves no stain on paper, 
and in shallow vessels it absorbs oxygen, giving rise to a residual 
resinous matter. When brought in contact with iodine no explosion 
ensues, even when the temperature is raised j but a dark-colored 
solution is created, which, when heated, emits peculiar variegated 
vapoure, in which the colors yellow, red, violet, green, and blue 
we very beautifully visible, particularly in bright sunlight. 

The essential oil of E. amygdalina is soluble in all proportions 
in turpentine, both fat and drying oils, benzine, naphtha, ether, 
chloroform, and absolute alcohol. Spirits of wine also dissolveB it 
pretty freely; and water, on being agitated with an excess, takes 
up 1*1 per cent, hj weight, or two drachma to the imperial pint. 

This oil, when exposed in a shallow yeesel, is ignited with great 
difficult, hj means of a burning match of wood or paper : in this 
way it cannot be made to take fire by contact with a flame until 
it has become quite hot When it does bum under these ciroum* 
Btanees, it produces a bright flame, with much smoke. Wben 
burned in a kerosene lamp, it gives a flame very nearly as lumi- 
nous as that from American kerosene, but somewhat yellower, 
and inclined to smoke : a slight addition to the height of the 
chimney obviates this defect. The solvent powers of this and the 
other oils from the genera Eucalyptus and Melaleuca constitute 
one of their most important characteristics, which will doubtless 
be turned to account in the preparation of varnishes and hackers, 
provided the cost of production does not exclude their use for 
such purposes. 

To enable manufacturers and technical men to estimate the 
capabilities of this as compared with the liquids usually employed 
for dissolving resinous substances, an extended series of experi- 
ments have been undertaken, the results of which are embodied 
in the subjoined table. In reference to this table, it is necessary 
to state that the exact saturating quantity of some of the sub« 
stances there specified is obtained with much difficnlly and 
loss of time, because the solution gradually increases in viscidity, 
while the solvent power of the oil proportionally diminishes; but 
in eveiy case the resin undergoing investigation was added until 
a portion of it femaised for two or three days unacted i^on. It 
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will also be leen lint the eolatknu woe effected at ofdinaiy 
temperatnresy and the results prodnoed by the action of different 
degreee of heat are not indnded in the categoiy of ficts, because 
to have done so wonid have extended this portion of the inquiry 
beyond all reasonable lindts. Those persons who are eonversant 
with this snbjeet wiD, it is believedy be able to deduce from what 
is here staled the information they require. In those cases in 
wliicli only part of a resin is taken up by the essential oil, tlie 
determination of the quantity dissolved has been made by evapo- 
rating carefully a measured portion of the solution to dryness, and 
weighing the residue^ after heating it until decomposition had 
just commenced. 

Tablb BBoWrsa thb Solvbiutt ov Bbsxsods Subsiahobb, at OBnnrAnr 
TMWfmstAxuaM, nr thm Bbsbwiil On. ow Euoaltpxiib utraniLiHA. 



Name of B«BiiionB 



Dsmara (crdinaiy) 
Afphalt 



••• 
••• 



GiftM-tree Gum (from 
Victoria) 



Dragons blood 
BeiuBoin 



Copal (sample Na 1) 
Ditto (lample Ka 3) 



Number 
of otmces 
aToirdupois 

I boIuIjIc in 
: 1 iiui>erial 
I pint. 



Camphor 

Mastic 

Yictorian Sandarac 

(from the CUBtiii ' 

verrucosa) 

Elcmi 

Sandarac (ordinary) * 
Kaurie Gum (from 
2few Zealand) 



23*8 

SO'3 

17-5 
U-6 



10-2 
7*3 
7-3 



7»8 

5-2 



4*3 
2-8 



1-94 
1*33 



Thin, transparent, almost colorless ; sola- 

tion perfectly saturated at about 70° R 
Oily solution. 

Porft'ct solution, very viscid. 

Beautiful clear yellow solution, Y&ey Tiscid. 



Oily solution. 
Fine Tiscid solution. 

BeautiMdear solution, exoeedins^irisdd. 

This resin dissolves with great readiness 

in the essential oiL 
Fine solution, as thick as castor oU. 
Perfect solntioo, almost opaque, and rery 

thick. 

This resin is not completely soluble in 

am) .t,'(lalina ; to obtain a saturated solu- 
tion it must be used greatly in excess. 
The solution is oily, and of a beautiful 
transparent red color. 

Beautiful solution, obtained by using a 
moderate excess of the resin. 

A portion only soluble t the concentrated 
solution is obtained by treating a large 
excess ; yellowish oily liquid, veiy clear. 

Clear, viscid, colorless sofamca« some sam^ 
pies more soluble than others ; in all cases 
a few clear gelatinous particles sink to 
the bottom, and remain undissolved even 
on dilution. The solntion takes place 
very rapidly. 
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Name of Besinons 



Amber 

AwiiPB ••• 



Shell-Uo 



OftOQchoiic ••• 



Gotta Percha 



Number 
of ounces 
aToirdu)Kiu 
soluble in 
1 imperial 
ink. 



About one quarter of the amber soluble 5 
it must be used in excess to obtain a 
concentrated solution. 

This resin is soluble only in part (about 
67 per cent.), the remainder gelatinizes, 
andreniaiiisforaloiigtimeiii suspeniioo. 
The se particles, altliouj^'h tlicy swell very 
much, do not lose their {xraaular form 
nearly so much as those which form the 
insoluble portion of oopfll. 

Obtained by digestin^r a very large excess, 
reduced to a fine powder ; a small por- 
tion only of the lac being sduble, and 
that with pTcat difficulty. The oolor of 
the solution is pale orange. 

A perfect floltttion, bat very yiscid. 

Slightly turbid. The essential oil is capable 
of liquifying many times this quantity, 
but the turbidity of the solution increases 
rery mneht and it becomes thicker, ulti- 
mately refusing to flow. 

Digestion for several days produced no 



Tho nnmbeff of substancefl emmierated in tJie preoeding table^ 
ttd the oompletenefls of the ohflervations generally which hare 
been made on £. amygdalina^ will be found greater and fuller 
than those brought under notice in the descriptions of any of the 
following oils, and reference will be made to this one when 
speaking of the others; in {ietct the essential oil of B. ainygdalina 
has been accepted as a type of all those included in the class 
at present under consideration. 

Mr. Hugh Gray, of Ballaarat, exhibits an oil distilled by him 
from one of the Eucaly])ti^ which Dr. Mueller behaves to be the 
E. amygdalina, judging- ii-om leaves of the tree forwarded to him. 
In yield this tree is very inferior to that which has just been 
described;, 100 lbs. of the leaves in the dry state giving 31 ounces 
2 drachms of oil j in other respects bearing a close resemblance to 
it» The specific gravity of this sample is 0*907 ; it boils at QQ(Pf 
the mercury rising to 386°. A comparison of this with the pre- 
ceding oil suggests the idea that a portion of the vohitile eontents 
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of the leaves may have been lost bj the drying process to which 
they were subjected. 

MtcalifpHu ohom (MstUee l3crub),^T!idB species of Eucalyptns 
furnishes an essential oil which undoubtedly ranks first in im- 
portance amongst those submitted to the Jurors. The interest 
which attaches to it arises &om ihe &ct that greater fadlitaes are 
offtBred for collecting the leares from which it is distilled than ia 
the case willi those furnishing Hie other oils fiirwarded to the 
Exhibition. 

ITie E. oleosa covers the greater part of the vast tracts of level 
country towards the nortli-west of Victoria, forming, with the 
species E. dumosa (Cunn.), and E. socialis (F. M.), the dense 
masses of veg-etation known as Mallee Scrub. Its dimensions 
require it to be ranked as a shrub, as it rarely exceeds twelve feet 
in height; but from the circumstance that the individuals of the 
species are clothed with foliage to the ground, and often grow so 
closely together as to form impenetrable masses of vegetation, an 
exceedingly large quantity of the leaves can be procured in a 
short space of time, without moving far from one locality in 
search of them ; and this supply could be maintained from day to 
day, as required for distillation^ almost without limit. 

Besides the &Yorable influence which the shrubby character of 
this plant exerts upon the cost of the raw material^ the mann- 
fftcturer of this oil upon a large scale would derive great benefit 
firom the water-carriage which the Birer Murray fiimishes for the 
transport of produce, and the constant and peculiariy abundant 
supply of water indispensable for purposes connected with the 
distillation and refrigeration of the oil. 

The River Murray, in Victoria alone, is for about 270 miles of 
its course covered on its southern hank with Mallee Scrub, receding 
in some cases to a short distance inland, whilst in others it comes 
down to the water's edge. Under conditions so favorable, it is 
certain that the oil can be produced at a very inconsiderable cost. 

The physical and chemical properties of the essential oil of 
E. oleosa do not differ materially from the preceding. It is a 
thin mobile liquid, of a pale yellow color; mild in taste as com- 
pared with others of this class^ the flavor being camphoraoeoufl|y 
and also suggestive of oil of turpentine in a slight degree* 

Its odor, whioh is distinctly mint-like, is not so agreeable as 
that of £• amygdalina. The yield of the shrub, though in&rior. 
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to that of the Dandenong- Peppermint, is still very lav^e, 100 lbs. 
of the green leaves and branchlets g^iving* 20 ounces of oil. Its 
specific g-i-avity is 0-011, and it boils freely at 3?2°, the tempe- 
rature gradnnlly increasing until it remains stationary nt 350°. 

Burned in a kerosene Inmp, this volatile fluid produces a fine 
luminous ilame, superior in color to that emitted by the preceding 
oil under sirnUar circumstances, and totally devoid of smoke or 
smell. It is an excellent solvent for resins, but accurate deter- 
minations of the quantities of stich substances taken up bj it have 
not been made. 

A photograph of one or two leaves of this plant accompany the 
Report, showing the oil cells, which are rery abundant and large, 
and render the name bestowed by Dr. Mueller upon this species 

of Eucalyptus peculiarly appropriate. 

Its habitat extends from the Murray to the south of Lake 
Hindmarsh, and to Spencer and St. Vincent's Gulisy in South 

Australia ; it also occurs in the vicinity of Lake Torrens, and in 
the iiei<:-libi)rhood of tlie Durlino' and Murnnnbidg-ee. Itisessen- 
tially a desert specie?, and is not found in Tasmanin. 

Eucahiptus s'ideroxylon {Ironharh). — Tn pi oductiveness this 
tree ranks next in the series, 16 ounces ? drachms having* been 
obtained from 100 lbs. of the leaves alone. This amount should 
be taken as only approximative, for tlie green material, closely 
packed, having to be transported for a considerable distance, had 
suffered fermentation, and, owing to the heat evolved, to an extent 
certain to have acted (iisadvantageously upon the yield of oil. 

The specific gravity of Ironbark oil is 0-923; it boils at 810°, 
the mercury afterwards rising* to 852°. In taste and smell it 
closely resembles that from Mallee Scrub. It is a thin, limpid, 
very pale yellow fluid, igniting with great difficulty in open vessels, 
but burning well and with a dense white luminous flame in the 
lamp. The Ironbark tree occurs on barren ranges, and is frequent 
in the vicinity of the gold-fields. 

Bucalyjitus goniocalyx {one of the White Gfiinu), — The yield 
from the leaves of this tree is not so copious as that from E. amyg* 
dalina, although still very considerable ; 100 lbs. of fresh leaves 
give a product measuring 16 ounces. Tliis oil is of a very pale 
3'ellow color, with a piinrrent penetrating odor, rather disagreeable; 
its taste is diffusible, strong, and exceedingly unpleasant. Its 
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specific gravity is 0 918 ; it boils at 30G°, after which the mer- 
cury rises to .'3 i()°. For illuminating- purposes this oil is arlrnirabl y 
adapted ; it produces a brilliant white tiame, superior in intensity 
and color to that from the best American kerosene; its consump- 
tion in one of these lamps does not cause any smoke or smell. 
This tree is scattered over tlie mountain ranges of Victoria, but is 
not known in Tasmania. It is in some places rather abundant, 
being found from the Buffalo Kanges to the Mitchell Kiver^ in 
Gipps Land ; also in the district of the Upper Yarra. 

MuealffptuB gUhulus (Blue Own), — T^o specimens of this 
volatile oil have been forwarded to the Exhibition : No. 1 is from 
the leaves of young trees, and No. 2 from those advanced in 
growth. Annexed to the Report will be found photographs of 
both, in which the oil-cells are easily discernible. The cells in 
tlie younj^cr leaves ai'e remarkable for their isizc, but u larger yield 
of oil is obtainable from those more perfectly matured: this 
amounts to 12 J fluid ounces from 100 lbs. of freshly-frathered 
material. The essential oil from the VAue Gum must Ije regarded 
as one of tlie most ini])ortant of this series, on account of its 
solvent and illuminatino; properties, and also in consequence of 
the lai'ge demand for Blue Gum timber, which occasions the felling 
of many trees of this kind, so that in some localities leaves of the 
£. globulus, which are utterly wasted at present, are to be had in 
great abundance. This oil is a thin limpid fluid, of a very pale 
yellow tint, almost colorless in the case of the sample from the 
young leaves; its odor is like that of oajuput, to which all the 
oils from llie Victorian Eucalypti have more or less resemblance. 
In E. globulus lihe camphor-like smell predominates; its taste 
is not so disagreeable as the preceding, and more cooling and 
mint-like. 

The specific j^'avity of this oil is 0*917 ; it boils more readily 

than the E. aLuygdalina, viz., at 300°, the mercury rising only to 
350°. The sample from young leaves diflers slight!}- in these 
respects. Keduced in temperature to 0° F., it remained clear, 
and deposited no solid matter. In contact with iodine, this oil 
acts like amygdalina, and it is ecpially difficult to ignite in open 
vessels. In a lamp it gives a dense white flame, superior to 
kerosene, without smoke or smell. Its solvent capabilities are 
detailed in the following table. It is worthy of remark, that it 
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diflsolTes Grass-tree resin perfectlj^ in which it differs materially 
from E. amygdalina. 

Table showino the soluuilitt of "Resinocs Substances, at ordivabt 

TEMTEBAIUBESi IK ESSKNTIAL Olh OF EUCALTPXUS OLOBULC8. 



Naido of Bednous 



of OUXHiW 





soluble in 
1 imnariAl 


Camphor 


14*6 


Haitic 


12-7 


Kftnrie Ckim (from 
New Zeahtnd) 


8*0 ^ 


Saadarac (ordinary) 


7-3 


GraM-tree 


6*5 


Aspiisiv 


6 9 


Uopai Qsampio £!io,2) 


1 02 


Anfam ••• 


0*81 


8he]l*ke 


0'13 


GutU Ptecha 


0-0 



Thin solution, perfectly saturated at about 
70" F. 

Fine solution, easily effected, of the con- 
sistency of honey. 

This resin dissolves with great readiness i 
the 8olutioa if very Tisdd, flowing with 

difficulty. 

Oily solution. This resin is taken up more 
slowly than the preceding. 

This gum completely dissolves, giving a 
deep red viscid liquid, almost opaque. 

A thick opaque solution. It is very pro- 
bable that the oil would take a greater 

Suantity than that here given, but it 
I not possible to see when the asphalt 
ceases to dissolve. 
The resin in this case must be used in 
excess. The soluble part of it gives, 
with the oil, a perfectly colorless oily 
solution. By continued digestion for 
several weeks, so considerable a portion 
of the gelatinised residue is taken up, 
beyond the amount given in the table, 
as to make E. globulus appear to be the 
belt solToat of copal. 
This resin behaves in a manner somewhat 
resembling that^ust described, save that 
the gelatinized insoluble portion retains 
its pulverulent form, although very mudi 
swelled and softened. About 55 per cent, 
ot anime is dissolved in this volatile oil. 
Pale, bright, amber-colored solution, very 
thin ; it can only be obtained by digest- 
ing a large excess of the finely-powdered 
resin. 
Ko solrent action. 



Eucalyptus corymbosa (Bloodrvood). — The leaves from which 
this sample of essential oil was produced had sufiisred decaj 
to eyen a greater extent than those used in the preparation of 
the oi] of the Izonhark tree^ and it is belieTed that this circum- 
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stance gave risa to the formation of oertain TOflinoas matten 
whieh passed oyer with the prodaots of distillation, inoieaaing in 
llie form of minute gndns, the balk of the oil. The yield from 

100 lbs, of leaves was therefore as follows: — ^ptire limpid oil 
9 ounces 3 dmchms, oil containing" resinous matter in suspension 
6 ounces 2 drachms ; of the latter fiftj per cent, of its volume 
. may he estimated as consisting of solid matter, upon which 
assumption the total yield may be approximatively stated as 
12 ounces 4 drachms. 

In odor this sample of oil differs g-reatly from all the oils of 
this class, so much so that it rould hardly be recognised as of 
Eucalyptine origin. Its smell in relation to the others is much 
fainter and milder, and while partaking slightly of the lemon 
odor of the E. amygdalina, combined with a trace of attar of 
rose, it wants altogether the characteristic pungency and freshness 
of its congeners. 

The taste of this oil is slightly bitter, producing the usual after 
taste of peppermint, and irritating the throat but it is not so 
pnngent and difiiusible as many others. It is a colorless and limpid 
fluid, and its specific gravily, which is below Ihe average, is 0*881 
at 60^ F. It is found along the North-eastern boundary line of 
tills Oolony and extends thence into New South Wales. 

JShicalyptus Jabrorwn (Strmffyharh), — ^What has been said 
of the fodlities oflered for obtaining leaves from the Blue Gum is 
equally applicable to those from the Stringybark ; the oost of 
such would not be great if the apparatus for distillatiott were 
erected in the vicinity of saw mills or where the wood splitter 
prosecutes his business. The Stringybark has a much wider 
range than many of the Australian Eucalypti, and is moreover 
quite gregarious, forming the main bulk of the timber in the 
barren mountainous districts ; it is known from Spencer's Gulf to 
New South Wales, and extends also into Tasmania. 

The essential oil from E. fabronim is a transparent reddish- 
yellow fluid of a mild odor, as compared with goniocalyx and 
globulus, and much less disagreeable. In taste it resembles the 
other Eucal\^tine oils, but is rather more irritating in the mouth, 
and also distinctly bitter though leas unpleasant. Its specific 
gravity is 0'899, and its boiling points are respectively 340° and 
882°; cooled to 0® F. it becomes turbid and opalescent. It will be 
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percdved diat this phenomenon whicb also takes fJace with E. 
amyg^alinai hannonizes with the hig^h boiling points which thej 
hotii possess, whilst globulns which hoils as low as 800^ does 
not separate any frozen portion when cooled to isero. 

With iodine this oil behaves as does amygdalina. In the lamp 

it gives a fine flame, but one not quite so white as tliat from E. 
^niocalyx and E. g-lobulus. 100 lbs. of freshly gathered leaves 
from the String^'bark tree yield 8 ounces of oil. Its solvent proper- 
ties, with a selection of resinous bodies^ will be found noted in the 
subjoined table : — » 

Tablb sHowine vhb soliibiutt of BmnrouB Substihobb, at obdivakt 
miPBKATimss, IK Essential Oil ov Euoaltptus fabbobvil 



Kaawof BarinoM 


. i 

of onnoes | 
aToirdupois 
soluble in 
1 iinperial 


Cnnpluir ... 


■«. 


Sl*8 


lliMtie ... 


... 


16*4 


Sandarac (ordinary) 
Blanrie Gum (fifom 

New Zealand) 
Onuw-Uee 


10-9 
10*9 

7*6 




••• 


1*09 


Shell-lac 


••• 


0-98 


Copal (Munple Na S) 


0*76 


OtittB F^rcha 


••• 


0*0 



A perfectly snturated solution, thin and 

clear ; temperature about 70*^. 
Pale yellow 80lati<m, clear and Inriglit, of 

the consistence of oil. 
Rather more viscid than the preceding. 
Beantifol transparent solution, exceedingly 

viscid. 

This resin is totally soluble in the essential 
oil of E. fabrorum, producing a liquid of 
a deep red color, almost black. 

Golden yellow solution, a portion only of 
the resin being soluble (about 75 per 
cent), the insoluble portion Mngr mnch 
swelled and trclatinizod. 

Dark amber-cuiured iiciuid, only obtained 
when a large excess of the resin Is em- 
ployed. Tlie undissolved portion softens 
and aglutinates together, adhering fast 
to the sides of the vessel used for the 
digestion 

This resin behaves as anime does ; about 
50 per cent is soluble in the volatile oiL 
No iMTent action. 



Eucalyptus Jissilis (Messmate.) — This oil bears a strong 
resemblance to the preceding its yield is the same, viz.: — 8 
ounces from 100 lbs. of leaves. Its color is a pale reddish-yellow, 
and its smell is mild and rather agreeable, like fabrorum. In taste 
it is also veiy similar, attacking the throat. Its specific gravity is 
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0*903 at 60*" F. and it boils at 850* the temperatare rising until it 

reaches 386°. 

The essential oil ofE. fissihs is a good solvent for resins, but no 
exact quantitative determinations have been made with it. The 
Mesmate tree occurs under the same conditions as String-ybark. 

Eucalyptus odorata {Peppermint). — The Peppermint tree 
extends from New England throug-li Australia Felix as far as 
Spencer's Gulf, is not known in Tasmania, foniis in open reaches 
park-like scenery ; but contrary to what mig*ht have been antici- 
pated, the quantity of oil fiirnished by the leaves of this species of 
the Eucalyptus is not large j the two samples forwarded differ so 
much in this and other respects tliat a brief description of each 
will be necessary. The specific gravity of the oil marked No. 1 is 
only 0'889y and its boiling points are respectiyely 335° and 390°; 
its consumption in a lamp does not gire rise to quite so brilliant 
and white a flame as that from good kerosene. The yield is small 
being only 5} drachms firom 100' lbs. of the fresh leaves, while in 
the case of No. % a similar quantily of leaves yielded 4 ounces 1^ 
drachms.' This discrepancy is not easily accounted for, and ia 
possibly due to accidental circumstances. Both samples of oil 
have a pale yellowish color, inclining; slightly to green ; they are 
limpid fluids, and diffuse an aromatic smell in which one resem- 
bling- that of camphor predominates. Tlio taste is like that of 
labrojum, l)ut milder. The specific gravity of the sample No. 2 
of this essential oil is 0*922. It boils at 315° and as the evapo- 
ration proceeds the temperature rises to 356°. It is acted upon 
by iodine in a manner similar to amvfrdalina. In a kerosene 
lanq) it gives a very brilliant white light, and burns ejLceedingly 
well. 

Eucalyptus Woollm {Woollylntt). — Tlie tree, from the leaves 
of which this oil is distilled has but a limited ranpfe in Victoria ; 
it is met with in the North-eastern portion of Gipps Land, and 
accompanies the Bloodwood into New South Wales. The sample 
of oil submitted to the Jurors exhibits the remarkable property of 
imparting an indelible transparent stain to paper, indicating diat 
a resin ib probably held by it in solution. This opinion is stregth- 
ened by the unusually high specific gravity which it possesses, 
namely : — 0*040 ; and by the fiict that its boiling points are also 
mnch above the average, being 880^ and 420° respectively. The 
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taste of this essential oil is afomatic, and cooling, with bat little 
pungency; it has a fragrant camphoraoeons odor, and an oily 
eonsistency. The yield from 100 11m. of leaves (those used having 
snffeied slightly from dose packing), is 8 ounces 84 drachms. In 
a kerosene lamp this flnid gives a good bright dear flame, hat 
somewhat inferior to kerosene in intensity. 

Eucalyptus rostrata {Bed Gum). — Like that from the Pepper- 
mint tliis oil is represented by two samples, wliick differ cliietiy in 
color; that of No. 1 being pale yello'i\% while No. 2 is of a reddish- 
amber tint. In smell it is hardly distinguishable from odorata, 
and the same may be said of its taste. The yield from 100 lbs. 
fresh leaves offee Red Gum is not lar^e, as compared with many 
of the oils above described, amountin2* to 1 ounce drachms. 
The specific gravity of this oil is 0'918j its boiling point is the 
lowest of any, being 080", the mercury afterwards became stationary 
at 358°. A portion which had been rapidly evaporated to about 
one fourth its bulk, almost gelatinized when reduced to aero, with* 
out losing its transparency. This oil bums very well. 

The Red Gum has a wider range than any other of the Austra- 
lian timber trees, being equally common within and beyond the 
tropics, and is usually found on the banks of rivers; it does not 
occur in Tasmania. 

Hucalypttii tnflitnaJts {Manna G%mC), — Jl pale yeQowish-green 
oil, the smell of which is disagreeable, hut not very strong or 
penetrating. In taste it resembles odorata. Its specific gravity 
is 0*921, and its boiling points 818° and 860°. The yield is the 
least of any, being only 54- drachms from 100 lbs. fresh leaves. 
It burns very well in a lamp. 

Thi:> Eucaly})tus is to be met with on g'rassy reaches, often inter- 
spersed with od{;rata ; it is found also in New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. 

Melaleuca Unar'ifolia. — The extraordinary large yield of oil 
which the leaves of this shrub supply, as compared with the quan- 
tities obtainable from others of the Tea-tree g-enus, naturally place 
it at the head of the list; 100 lbs. of fresh branchlets and leaves 
giving a product measuring 28 fluid ounces. It presents tlie 
appearance of a very light straw-colored mobile fluid, of rather a 
pleasant odor resembling the oil of cajuput, but less aromatic and 
pungent, and possessed of a singularly agreeable taste^in which 
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respect it differs from most of the other oils — Btronglj sug'g'estive 
of both mace and nutmeg, followed by the usual mint^like after- 
taste, commoii in a greater or less degree to the mrytaceous oils. 
The epecific gravity of the liquid under consideration is 0*903, the 
lower of its two bcdling points is unusually high being 848° while 
the interval between it and the temperature at which the mercury 
ceases to rise^ is veiy much narrower than the average, ccm^prising 
only 21*. 

This essential ofl bums well in the lamp, as &r as color is 
concerned, but its illuminating powers appear to be slightly infe- 
rior to good kerosene. This shrub is restricted to East Gipps 
Land and New South Wales, where it forms largp bushes along 
some of the rivers. 

Melalen<:a curvifolia. — The product obtained from the distil- 
lation of the leaves and branchlete of this [Jant is of an oily 
consistcncj, and amber-color; and, like E. Woollsii, leaves a trans- 
parent stain on paper, which peculiarity is probably due to a 
similar cause. Its specific gravity is considerable, being 0*938; 
it boils at 364° and 408°, which are remarkably high, being each 
of them upwards of 40° above the average boiling- points of the 
eucalyptine oils, thus maintaining its similarity to the E. Woollsii. 
The yield from 100 lbs. freshh -gatheied material is 5 ounces 
7^ drachms. The taste of this oil is not disagreeable, and re* 
sembles cajuput veiy closely. It is a good solvent for resins. 

This species of Tea-tree is found on the coast of Victoria, where 
it sometimes forms fine umbrageous trees ; it also grows in desert 
regions, where it is of scrubby habit It seems to ^irefer a saline 
soil. 

MMmca erieifoUa {Common Tea^ree of iho CoUmuis), — The 
shrub firom which this oil is extracted is very plentiful, and widely 
distributed. It inhabitB vast tracts of swampy and often sub-saline 
country, and gives rise to the term Tea-tree Swamp:" it is 
remarkable for growing actually in water. It is also found in 
Tasmania and New South Wales, seldom exceeding the size of 
bushes, and penetrates along the watercourses into the ranges. 
It could be collected in very large quantities without difficulty. 
The minuteness of its leaves renders it necessary to introduce the 
smaller branches with them into the still, so that the yield of oil, 
which amounted to 5 ounces fiom 100 lbs. of iresh material, is 
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therefore much less than it would be^ could the leayes be operated 
on ftlone, as they do not constitate more than about a fourth of 
tiie weight of the whole. This remark is true of many of the 
plants of this genus, but more especiall j so of the Erioi&liay as its 
leases are smaller than those of any other, samples of the ofl of 
which haye been forwarded to the Exhibition ; it may also help to 
aceount for the yeiy great difference in the quantity obtained by 
each of the exhibitors. 

The oil bears a striking resemblance to the cajuput of com- 
merce, obtained from the Melaleuca leucadendron of the Moluccas. 
The color of the product from this species of Tea-tree is a very 
pale yellow ; its smell is like cajuput, but somewliat less agreeable ; 
its taste is bitter and campboraceous, tolluweti by a cool sensation, 
like that produced by peppermint, but the similarity to camphor is 
less perceptilde, both in smell and taste, than it is in cajuput. This 
volatile oil is thin, but not as mobile as others ; its specific gravity 
is 0-899 to 0-90?, at 60° F., and it boils freely at about 300°, the 
mercury rising- to 862°. In shallow vessels it is as difficult to 
ignite as any of the preceding* oils from the g-enus Eucah^ptus, but 
in a common kerosene lamp it burns very well^ with a dense white 
flame, giving rise to neither smoke nor smell. 

When iodine is brought into contact witli it, at ordinary tem- 
peratures, reddish fumes are perceptible, without any explosion; 
by raising the temperature, Tariegated vapors are emitted similar 
to those already described. 

It is worthy of remark, that the distillation of cajuput from the 
leaves of the Melaleuca leucadendron is conducted in a manner 
difRuing from that which has been pursued in the production of 
the Victorian oils, as in that case the leaves of the plant are 
allowed to beat in sacks, and are subsequently macerated in water, 
and fermented for a short time before the distUlation is commenced. 
The object of this treatment is probably to increase the yield, and 
fiunlitate the escape of the oil ; but it should be remembered that 
the productiveness of the M. leucadendron is not large, viz., 
scarcely 3 drachms from two sacks full of leaves j while the yield 
from M. ericifolia, and one or two other species, must be at least 
from twent}' to one hundred times as great. It will be seen from 
the following table that this oil is not inferior to any of the pre- 
ceding as a solvent of resinous substances. 
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raownro thb toLvsnjrx ov Bsbihous Substhtcbs, at obi>ivaet 
nr BaoMWOAL Oil of IfxLAuiroA brioitolxa. 



Kame of Besinow 



Camphor 

Kaurie (from New 
Zeahmd) 

Sandarac (ordiuarj) 



6ras8-tK0 



Number 
ii' I unices 

avoir.hipciiH 
Bolnbli^ in 

1 imperial 



Gatta Pefcha 



18*9 
15*8 

10-2 

8*7 
6*5 
1*09 



SbeU-Iac | 0*95 



I 

Copal (aaaiple No. 2) ; 0*82 



00 



Thin limpid solation, perfectly saturated 

St about 70°. 
Very solulile, Homing a Tiacid, dear Boln- 

tion. 

This resin dissolves with readiness ; its 
Bolntion is rtty fiscid, and of a pale, 

clear, rci1(lisll-}X'llow color. 
Perfect solution, somewhat thinner than 
the preceding, but thicker than that of 
mastic. 

This resin is totally solu])le in the oil of 
M. ercifolia, giving rise to a liquid of a 
very deep red color, thicker than oil. 

This resin is not totally soluble at ordinary 
temperatures ; a little more than half of 
the quantity uied was takoi up to pro* 
ducc a solution of the strength indieuted. 
The undissolved portion passes into a 
very bulky gelatinous state. 

The portion of shell-lac which is taken np 
by this solvent forms with it a trans- 
parent, deep amber-colored fluid, of the 
consistence of oilj to obtain it the resin 
must be used in exces8» and in a finely 
divided state. 

Gum copal is rapidly acted upon by this 
volatile oil, but only a portion enters into 
perfect solution (about 56 per cent,), the 
remainder remains suspended ta a TOiy 
gelatinous, transparent State. 

No solvent action. 



Melaleuca Wihonii. — The productiveness of tliis shrub is tolenihly 
great, bearing in mind tlie fact ah'eady stated that a large portion 
of the material weifjhed into the still consists of sterns and twig-s, 
which, nlthougli they appear to contain a little oil, as is the case 
with all the plants of this genus, must yet be regarded as relatively 
unproductive material. From 100 lbs. of the iresh green material 
4 ounces of a pale yellow oil are obtained. In smell it is lilie 
curvifolia; its taste is yeiy dif^ible and pungent. Its specific 
gravity is 0 9i25. 

This plant lias been found hitherto only in the vicinily of Lake 
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Hindmarsh, and the Tatiara countrjr, and the River Wimmera. It 
is a desert species. 

Melalmca nncinata. — Tliis plant is essentially a desert species ; 
it rang-es from Victoria across the continent to Western Australia, 
and forms u slender and ^raceftil shnib. The color of its essential 
oil is green, being in this resj>ect exactly similar to cajiiput, but in 
tfiste it resem))les more tlin Encal}'])ti. In smell it is like M. 
ericifolia, with an addition of peppermint. The yield from. 100 lbs. 
of the plant is approximately 1 ounce G drachms. 

Melaleitca ^enistifoUeu^lOO lbs. of this shrub yield 1 ounce 
2 drachms of a pale greenish-yellow oil^ mild in odor and taste ; 
but both characteristic of the Tea-tree oils. The quantity sub- 
mitted for inyestigatioii was not sufficiently large to admit of 
determining its speeifie gravity and boiling points. 

The M . genistifblia accompanies the M. linarifolia, bnt is rare 
in Victoria. 

Melaleuea squarroia, — This oil is also eolored green. It 
resembles that of imcinata and ericifi>lia, bnt its taste is disagree- 
able ; and, while it retains in this respect the character peculiar to 
lihe 'Fea-tree oils, its flavor is somewhat rapid. The yield from M. 

squarrosa is small, being only 5 drachms from 100 lbs. of the shrub. 

This is one of the most common of the Tea-tree shrubs, l)eiiig* fre- 
quently found with ericifolia in Tea-tree swamps, although, unlike 
it, it assumes in deep forest dells tliti dimensions of a large tree. 

Before passing from the consideration of the essential oils of this 
class, it is desirable to make some observations bearing upon their 
technical importance and general characteristics. 

The similarity in the properties of the oils which have been 
described is so great, that the investigations made respecting tliem 
hare failed to estiiblish individual pecuharities, sufficiently marked 
to enable the chemist to disting^sh with certainty between them, 
and tell by the examination of a sample the source from whicli it 
was obtained. In a practical point of view this want will be little 
felt, as for the manufacture of varnishes, the dissolving of india- 
rubber, or ibr Illuminating purposes, they are ahnost equally 
Taluable. The behaviour of these substances when subjected to 
the action of re-agents may be shortly stated as follows : — 

With sulphuric add at ordinary temperatures a gradual darken- 
ing ih color is perceptible, the tint varying slightly according to 
Ibe oil operated upon, but the final result is in all eases a deep 
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brown. When heat is employed, these changes are rapidly hrought 
about J the aoid is decomposed^ giving rise to sulphurous acid gas, 
and the oil is conyerted into a charred mass, a part of which is dis- 
solved by water, producing a liquid so dark as to be almost black. 

iSitric acid actiS but slowly in the cold; it gives rise when luuch 
concentrated to numerous shades of brown, olive, purple, violet, 
and grey j but w^hen un addition of oil of vitrei is made, or when 
the nitric acid is employed at a temperature near its boiling- point, 
the action is exceedingly violent; nitrous acid fumes are g'iven off 
in great abundance, and the oil is converted into a brown resinous 
body of a punj^ent odor, hard and brittle, yet becoming plastic 
like pitch; soluble in alcohol and ether; fusing at a moderate heat, 
and inflammable ; and possessed of marked acid properties, as it 
forms colored salts with the bases, and reddens litmus, in its 
alcoholic solution. 

Hydrochloric acid does not give rise to very marked results on 
being simply added to one of these oils; but tiie effects produced 
by this ie«4igent haye not as yet been studied to the extent they 
deserre. 

Iodine has been already refered to. 

What has been said of R amygdalina, as to its selubilily in 
various liquids, is true of the whole series. 
If a piece of the metal sodium be introduced into one of these 

volatile oils, an evolution of gas instantly begins upon its surface, 
and this action is much aided by heat; it is not under any circum- 
Btances as energetic as that caused by the same treatment of some 
other essential oils, such us oil of cloves. The soda formed is taken 
up by the oil, giving rise to a dark brown liquid, from which water 
abstracts the color, and acquires alkaline properties. Solid potash 
aided by heat, and a solution of potash in alcohol, act very 
similarly as lar as the change in color is concerned. 

From what has been said it would appear probable that these 
volatile fluids must be regarded as oxygenated oils of very similar 
constitution, holding a camphor, or possibly a liquid carbo- 
hydrogen in solution, the proportion of which differs in the several 
varieties. The adoption of such a theory helps at least to explain 
the differences which exist> in bodies otherwise so similar, in their 
boiling points, the separation of BoM matter at low temperatures, 
and abovo all in the varying pnri^ of color with which they bum 
in a lamp supplied with a constant amount of atmospheric air. 
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The table on pnjres 44 and 45 will be found to ^ve concise 
information respecting some of the properties of these oils, and 
the circumstances under which thev were produced. 

With reference to the yield f^iven in the fourth column of the 
preceding" table, it should be borne in mind, that altliou^^h the 
quantity obtained from each species has been determined with* 
considerable accuracy, such results cannot be regarded as absolutely 
constant under all circumstances j for there can be little doubt that 
marked variations will be perceptible in the producing powers of 
oil-bearing trees, due to differences in age, in the localities where 
they grow, whether on high or low, moist or dry ground, in the 
time of year when the leayes are gathered, and in climatic influ- 
ences generally. In addition to these, a direct cause of variable- 
ness is to be found in the proportion of branchlets introduced with 
the leayes into the still, or included in the calculation. 

These are the causes which may have given rise to occasional 
anomalies, of which one or two instances will be found in the pre- 
ceding' tiible ; but the manufacturer on the large scale will find 
that under like conditions the quantity' he obtains may often exceed 
the yield as stated, but will very rarely fall below it. 

The averages a])peiided to the above table have been furnished 
solely for practical pui-poses; those beloiiii ini:' to the Eucalypti have 
been derived from tlie most common and important trees of that 
genus. In the case of the Tea-tree oils the yield has been omitted, 
in consequence of the great disparity which the species of that 
genus manifest in this respect, and from the fact that the species 
ericifolia exists in much greater profusion, and covers larger tracts 
of countiy than all the others taken together. 

To enable a comparison to be made between the productiveness of 
Victorian plants supplying essential oils, and those of other coun- 
tries, which are frequently diied before subjecting them to distilla- 
tion, the following determinations of the loss in weight by drying 
Eucalyptus leaves 'in the shade have been made, and may be 
depended upon for their accuracy : — 

K. aniygdalina (Daiidenoiig Peppermint) loses 50 per cent. 
E. globulus (Blue Gum) .•• ... 50 „ 

B. Timinalis (Manna Qum) ... ... 41 « 

B. rottrata (Bed Gum) 

Average loss by drying in the shade ... 50 per cent. 
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The photometrio values of ilie flames produced by the combus- 
tion of tiiese indigenous products have been obtained hy comparing 
them with a keroeene lamp with a flat wick f inch wide, and 
burning 318 grains jier hour of kerosene of the best quality 
imported from America. 

* It is evident that such of the oils as g-ive a yellow or yellowish 
li^lit may be made periect ia color by a judicious admixture with 
others giving* a ])urer flame, or by an alteration in the form of the 
lamp, and that consumed under such modified circumstances they 
would also emit a greater amount of light. 

Regarding the suitability of these svdjstances for illuminating 
purposes there can be no question, as they are possessed of all the 
valuable properties required for the economic production of arti- 
ficial light. In e£Kciency and safety they equal the best kerosene, 
their odor being at the same time more agreeable, while unlike it 
they leave no stain upon paper or clothing. Endowed with so 
many advantages, their general adoption in place of lamp oil, 
kerosene, naphtha, and camphine, will depend solely upon the cost 
of their production; and without venturing to express a decided 
o{>inion upon a question of such difficulty, the successful solution 
of which depends upon an intimate knowledge of local circum- 
stances^ the jurors offisr the following data, in addition to the 
information already given, with the view of enabling those who 
desire to pursue tJiis subject fiirther, to make the calculation of 
cost for themselves. 

The apparatus required would consist of a still of large dimen- 
sions, which might be constructed of sheet iron, with a stout 
plate at bottom to resist the action of fire. Adapted to this a 
worm of very moderate si'/e would be found >uiiicient, as the oils 
are easily condensed, and for refrigerating purposes a supply of 
cold water must be available, a small quantity being also necessary 
for the still The price at which green leaves, which could be 
collected by women and young persons, can be delivered at the 
manu&ctor}^, constitutes the chief item in the caloiiLition of 
expense. To fiusilitate its estimation the following weights may 
be stated as the results of actual experience: — a sack, e^ble of 
containing 200 lbs. of flour, when closely packed with fre^ green 
leaves only, weighs from 90 to 100 lbs., with Eucalyptus leaves 
and branchlets together from 60 to 60 lbs. Of the freshly g athered 
material used for the production of two of the Tea-tree oils, 
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(Uxutrifolia and gemstifelia); the leaves alone amonnted in weight 
lespeetiTely to 41 and 48 per cent, of the wbole^ the stems making 

np the rest; from 70 to 80 per cent, may be received as equally 
applicable to Eucal^^tus leaves and bmncLlets, without involving 
an important error. The question of cost will be also materially 
affected, should the residual decoction remaining in the still, after 
the expulsion of the volati](> contents of the leaves, be applicable to 
some useful purpose. The liquid reterred to contains a veiy con- 
siderable quantity of extractive and astringent matter in solution, 
y^ch might be turned to account in a variety of ways but until 
more is known of its constituents and properties^ it would be 
premature to bring its value into calculation. 

As infonnation having an important bearing npon this part of 
the Report^ the jurors annex witii much pleasure the followiug 
statement, for which they are indebted to A. J. Skene, Esq., of 
the Survey Department, of the areas covered with vegetation 
witiiin Victoria. Mr. Skene's well known professional talents, and 
intimate knowledge of the wbole face of the Colony, impart a high 
value to the information he has supplied. 

XABn AR Statf^ifnt of the approximate extent of Country goterbd 

BY TH£ S£V£EAL PJUCBIPTIOHS OS* VSOBTAXIOM IK VlOTOaiA. 



Momses, Lakes, and Lagoons ... 
Dwise Malice Scrub 

Mountain Ranges densely wooded with Gum 
Open Timbered Country ... 
Open Plains devoid of Timber, indoding Heaths 
Xea^txee Scrub ... ... 



408,000 

5,560,000 
6.225,000 
38,922.000 
4,470,000 
65,000 



Total 



55,644,000 



From the finegoing; tahle it will be seen that about IS^OOO^OOO 
aoree of land, namely the moantainons traets; and those covered 
wiHi MaUee and Tea-tree Scmb, are densely clothed with myr- 
taoeous vegetation^ in the fehage of which enormous quantities of 
Valuable volatile oils are stored. 

The suitability of these substances for the manufacture of 
varnishes has been fiLqucntly rt'lerred to already; in addition it 
may be remarked, that most if not all of the refractory resiiis 
which are but little acted on by them at ordinary temperatures 
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jield to ihmr solvent aetion, when pfevioiuly fused in die maimer 
commonly practised by varnish makers. 

Gntta Percha, which is not affected by a lengthy digestion in the 
cold, is easily taken up when the temperatn're is raised, although 

a large portion appears to be again deposited when the liquid has 
cooled and remained for some time in a state of rest. The most 
exceptional and important property whicli the Victorian oils exhibit 
in their relations with resinous sul)stances, is the power they 
possess of dissolving* the fossil Kaurie Gum (Damara Australia) 
of New Zealand. This substance can be obtained at a very low 
price, from £10 to £,12 per ton ; but the difficulty of bringing it 
into perfect solution, has hitherto retarded its exportation in large 
quantities. The solution of the above named resin, hears dilution 
with very strong alcohol, ether, and chloroform to any extent, and 
about do per cent of tuipentine may be added with safety) but 50 
per cent, of that solvent throws down the resin as does spurits of 
wine, benzine, linseed oil, and coal oil, (keroBeee). The aolution 
of sandaraamay be diluted with strong alcohol ; but turpentine and 
linseed oil cause the deposition of the resin. Asphaltum is thrown 
down by absolute alcohol; but turpentine may be added with 
impunity. Grass-tree resin on the contrary is hdd in solution by 
alcohol, but will not bear dilution with turpentine or linseed oU. 
Mastic may he dilute with all the ordinary solvents, hut alcohol 
in quantity appears to precipitate a portion giving rise to a milky 
appearance. 

With a view of testing tbe durability of varnishes prepared with 
essentials oils of the genera Eucalyptus and Melaleuca, many 
experiments have been undertaken ; numerous surfaces coated with 
them, and with varnishes of established reputation, have been 
placed in sheltered and exposed situations, and the effects of sun 
and moisture, and of shade, compared and noted from time to time ; 
but the results obtained are as yet too imperfect to admit of their 
embodiment in the present report, investigations of this kind 
requiring much time for their satis&otoiy completion. 

B. 

Essential Oils from Indigenous Victorian Plants 

ADAPTED FOR USE IN MeDICINE, PeRFUMERY, £tO. 

Under this heading all the oils obtained from the genera 
Eucalyptus and Melaleuca, which have just been treated of under 
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Class A, mi^ht be again enumerated, inasmuch as they are all 
possessed of medical properties. In this respect it is probable 
that they differ from each other only in degree, and that essentially 
they will all be found to act as diffusible stimulants, anti-spasmo- 
dics, and sudorifics, greatly resembling- the oil of cajuput to which 
they are so closely related botanically, and which they approach so 
nearly in their physical and chemical properties. 

Athero^jerma maschatum (J^ative Sasm/ras). — ^I'his beautifiil 
tree requires a humid soil and climate, and is met with in the 
Fern Tree gullies of Victoria, and Tasmania, sometimes in con- 
siderable abundance; it attains in snoh localities the dimensions of 
a middle sised tree. The bark of the A. moschatmn, wbich formed 
one of the oontribations to the Exfaibitiony is now recognised in 
this Colony as a usefiil addition to the Materia Medica^ and is 
rising in the estimation of medical men. It contains an essential 
oil obtainable by distillationi which acts with great energy upon 
the vital fnnetions ; the mannfikctoie of which in qnantlties is now 
regularly prosecuted. It is sold for about 15s. per ounce. 

This oil lias a thin unctuous consistence, and a pale yellow 
color when first distilled, deepening to a yellowish brown by £ige. 
Its smell is ojipressive and disagreeable, resembling that of the 
sassafras oil of commerce — whence the popular name of the Victorian 
tree — with an admixture of oil of caiTaways. Its taste is aromatic, 
and rather agreeably bitter, producing a local prickling sensation 
upon the tongue, which lasts for some time, but does not extend to 
the fauces. This oil is heavier than water, its specific gravity 
being 1*04, and its boiling point is very high, namely, 446** F., the 
mercury continuing to rise until it reaches 473°. It burns under 
all ciieumstaaces with a very smoky flame. 

The physiological eflects of this dl, in small doses, ttne described 
as diaphoretic, diureti<^ and sedative, and it appears to exert a 
speeifie lowering influence upon the hearths action. As a medicine, 
it has been introduced into ^e hospitals, and employed in cases 
heart disesse ; the dose being one drop administered at intervals 
of six or eight hours. In large quantities it mast be regarded as 
a dangerous poison. Rubbed externally upon the skin, it does not, 
like the niyitaceous oils, act as a rubefacient or irritant. 

In the preparation of this li([nid the bark is reduced — if possible 
while it is yet green — to small shavings or chips j 100 lbs. of these 
when dry yield 18 ounces 0 drachms. 

D 2 
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Tlie leaves of the Victorian Sassafras also yield an essential oil, 
of which as yet no examination has heen made. 

Althoug-h partaking" of the nature of a dig-ression, it has been 
thought advisable to attach to the description of the oil of tlie 
Victorian Native Sassafras, the following* remarks, bearing upon 
some of the other proximate constit^uents of this interesting bark. 

For some years past it has been known that a decoction of the 
bark of the Atherosperma mosdiatoin was possessed of valuable 
therapeutic properties, as a diuretic, and diaphoretic, some of the 
first physicians ii^ Victoria having employed it also in bronchial 
iiffections with beneficial results. The decoction of this drug is a 
dark colored fluid, of a peculiar bitter flavor, firom which bj ftr 
the greater part, if not the whole of the volatile oil is expelled by 
boiling. To liie latter substance therefore its physiological efiects 
cannot be asmbed, and require to be sought for in some other aotivo 
agent. Judging from these facts Dr. Muellw acquired the con- 
viction that the bark contained an alkaloid, or other equally 
important substance, the investigation of which would lead to 
valuable practical results; and he accordingly for^^arded a quan- 
tity of the new drug to Professor Dr. Wittstein, of Munich, who 
entrusted its analysis to M. N. J. Zejer, and the result has proved 
that Dr. Mueller s anticipations were well founded. 

M. Zeyer has published a detailed and very interesting account 
of the results arrived at, and the methods he employed to obtain 
them. He found the bark to contain in addition to woody fibre^ 
an essential oil, a fat oil, coloring matter, wax, albumen, gum, 
sugar, an alkaloid, starch, resin, tannic acid, butyric acid, and 
oxalic add, together with inorganic substances consisting chiefly 
of lime, silica, and the alkalies> and amounting in weight to 4*06 
per cent, of the bark, dried at 213° F. 

Of the above substances, the alkaloid is undoubtedly the most 
important; its existence has not hitherto been known, and to it 
tiie name of Atherospermine has been given. The properties of 
this substance are peculiar, and without entering too much into 
detail, the more important of them may be summed up in a few 
words. 

Atherospermine presents the appearance of a greyish w^hite 
powder, exceedingly Hght, and electric ; its particles shewing a 
great tendency to adhere together in little moFi'es. Tt has no smell, 
and , tastes persistently bitter. Under the microscope it gives 
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indications of a conamuted crystaline cliaracter. Heated carefully 
per. se., it melts, and emits the odor of putrifjing- meat, whicli 
is followed by empyreumatic vapors. It melts at 26^'*4° F. In 
water it is but little soluble, 1 part requiring- 600 parts to dissolve 
it; but even this quantity imparts a bitter taste to the water. 
Ether and boiling- alcohol both take it up; the solution in the latter 
giving- an alkaline reaction. It is very soluble in chloroform, sul- 
phide of carbon, and oil of tui*pentine, also in dilute, and concen- 
trated acids. M. Zeyer has obtaiiied for this substuice the formula 
H, NO.. 

Its physiological effects hare not as yet been subjected to 
investigatioii. 

The extract prepared from the daooctioii of this bark produced 
while operating upon it In the still, forms one of the exhibits 
submitted to the Jurors. It contains, judging from M. Zeyei's 
analysis, the new alkaloid and tannic add, or rather a peculiar 
variety of that add, together with most of the other orgunio 
substances enumerated above, with the exception of the resin, 
which boiliDg- water alone is not capable of separating from the 
woody portion of the bark left in the still. 

In concluding this account of the Atherosperma moschatum, it 
is of interest to draw attention to the fact, that this tree belongs to 
the ^[oMiniiricecp, a family of j)lants largely represented in South 
America, and also found in Asia, and Australia; but ii*om which, 
until the present time, no drug has been procured. « 

Prostanthera IcwatUhos. — This spedes of Prostanthera is widely 
distributed, and is one of the most common of the smaller trees 
met with in the forest valleys of Victoria, and Tasmania, as also in 
a portion of New South Wales. The oil is procured from the leaves, 
which, should its medical properties bring it into request^ could 
without difficulty be obtained in large quantities for distillation. 
The oil is a limpid, greenish-yellow fluid, of a mint-like odor, and 
rather mild mint-like taste 5 Ihe after-taste is not disagreeable. 
The specific gravity of this fluid is 0*912, and the yield from 
100 lbs. of fresh leaves is 8 ounces 4f drachms. It is worthy of 
remark, that this plant is one of the few species of the compre- 
hensive order of Labuita, whicii attains to Wge arborescent 
growth. 

Prostanthera rotxinrl'i folia. — This plant is of a shrubby charac- 
ter, and is not so common as that which has just been noticed. 
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It yields an oil which resembles that from the P. lasianthos, both 
in smell and taste. In coloi* it is darker, and its specific {gravity- 
is also considerably higher, being 0*941. The yield £rom 100 lbs. 
is 12 ounces. 

Mentha Anstralis. — This plant and the two following are true 
mints; they do not exceed the size of herbs, or half shrubs. They 
are all available in very considerable quantity in Victoria, and are 
also found in New Sowth Wale8| South Australia, and Tasmania. 
Of the Mentha Australia three samples of oil have been forwarded 
to the Exhibition. It is procured by the distiliation of the herb ; 
and as the leaves do not oonstitate more than one-fourth by weight 
of the whole, its productiTeness must be regarded as tolerably 
oonsiderable. The yield is yariottBly stated, as will be found 
recorded in the table eondnding this class of oils. Owing to the 
smallness of the quantities produced, the specific gravity of this 
oil could not be determined. 

In taste and smell this oil hardly dilEefs from ordinary oil of 
peppermint, but it may be described as somewhat coarser than the 
best samples of that substance. 

This oil would undoubtedly be a saleable commodity in this 
country, for the use of the drug-gist and confectioner, in place of 
the imported peppermints, some of which suiier adulteration to a 
large extent. 

Mentha grandifora. — This mint has a fiery, bitter, and very 
unpleasant nauseous taste, together with the characteristic after- 
taste ; it could not be used as a substitute Ibr common peppei-mint, 
• except for medical purposes. Its specific gravity is 0*924, and its 
yield 5 ounces from 100 lbs. of the fresh herb. 

Mentha fframMs. — ^The herb from which this oil is produced 
contains a p<»rtion of its volatile oil in the stems ; the total yield 
from 100 lbs. of the green plant being 3 ounces. In its properties 
this oil resembles die M. Australia more closely than the M. 
grandiflora. Its smell is like oil of peppermint, with a slight 
admixture of pennyroyal. Its taste is very difiusible, but less 
pungent than the <d&cinal oiL 

There can be no question that for medical purposes the three 
oils of the genu&rMentha, which have been described, wjould prove 
to bo carminative stimulants like the European species. 

Zieria lanccoluta. — This shrub or small sized tree is an inhabit- 
ant of moist valleys and river banks, in Victoria, Xiew South Wales, 
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and Tasmania. Ite botanical classification requires it to be placed 
with the plants of the Hue tribe, and m the same category with 
the next following g-enus. 

It is thought that both these plants might be used medicinally 
as substitutes for the Soutli African bucco. 

The J^"pj>ly of oil from tlie leaves of the Zieria lanceolata is 
tolerably co])ion';, 100 Ihs. of the fresh green shmb inclusive of 
branchlets furnishing ounces of a pale yellow limpid oil, the 
odor of which is hardly distinguishable ieom that of the oil of 
rue, though perhaps a little less intense and penetrating. Its 
taste is very disagreeable and acrid; strongly resemblittg that 
of rue. 

The medicinal actton of this oil is that of a diuetio and 
diaphoretic. 

JBrioiieman squameus. — The oil from this shrub resembles that 
of the preceding, but is less disagreeable, and more aromatic both 
in taste and smell, and is in these respects also preferable to oil of 
me. 100 lbs of the freshly gathered leaves and branchlets yield 
4 ounces of a pale yellow oil. 

Pittospmum undulatum. — The essential oil from the blossoms 
of this plant is a limpid colorless fluid, lighter than water, of an 
exceedingly agi-eeable odor, resembling the perfume of jasmin 
flowers. Its fragrance is best developed by solution of a small 
quantity of the oil in dilute alcohol, in which it is but sparingly 
soluble. 

In taste this substance is disap:reeablv hot and bitter, with a 
slight trace of the flavor of the oils of turpentine and rue. Iodine 
when brought in contact with it gives rise to an explosion. 

Irrespective of the odor which the blossoms of this plant exhale, 
it is a highly ornamental bush, which would flourish well in the 
South of France, and the distillers of essences and perfumes in that 
country might cultivate it with great advantage, as it is easUj 
raised from seed, and blooms with great profusion, and would 
afibrd a new and agreeable perfume. 

Its habitat in Victoria is Gipps Land; it is also found in New 
South Wales. The seed vessels contain an essential and a &t oil 

This species of Pittosporum is the first likely to be of practical 
importance; its leaves yield a very bitter eztraotive principle, 
as in a still higher degree do also those of the Pittosporum 
phillyroides. 
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HESINS, GUMS, AND GUM-RESINS. 

Of the resins proper two representatives only, the products of 
indig"enous trees, are at present known to exist in Victoria, namely, 
that from the Callitris verrucosa and cn|)ressiformis, and from the 
Xanthon-hfPfi Australis. The first meutioned resin from the two 
trees commonly known as the Desert and Mountain Cypress Pine, 
may be collected in the northern and north-western parts of the 
Colony in considerable abundance. It exudes naturally from the 
bark in tears, or small pendulous masses, and also flows from 
incisions made to encourag-e exudation. This substance may be 
described as a resin of excellent quality, almost identical with the 
best samples of Sandaiac from the Callitris quadriralvis of the 
Mediterranean, so largely used in tiie mann&oturo of wnishes. 
It is a transparent, colorless, or pale yellow body, fragrant and 
friable, frising at a moderate heat, and burning wi^ a large 
smoky flame, very soluble in alcohol, and the essential oils, and- 
almost totally so in ether; turpentine at ordinary temperatures 
does not actMipon it, nor do the drying oils, but it may be made 
to combine with those solvents by previous fusion. 

The balsamic resin from the Xanthorrhoea Australis is a sub- 
stance of much interest. It is found in masses of irregular g-lolmlar 
shape, within the body of the tree, and exuding in large tears and 
drops near its roots. It is a dark red friable substance, the purer 
homogenous specimens exhibiting a most brilliant ruby color when 
crushed into fragments; it ftises readily with the same deep color, 
and exhales the characteristic odor of gum benaoin and dragons 
blood under such circumstances. In many respects it resembles 
the last named substance, but its solutions are less intensely red, 
inclining to yellow, while as a Tarnish it has much more body and 
gloss. When grass-tree gum is ignited it bums with considerable 
mstf^f and its destructive distillation gives rise to liquid as well 
as solid products, which have not as yet been investigated. It is 
very soluble in alcohol| and in the essential oils from the Eucalypti, 
that from the Bandenong Peppermint i»oving an exception as 
already mentioned. Ether takes up a portion only, leaving behind 
a resinous substance colored more intensely red than that which it 
dissolves ; turpentine exercises no solvent action upon it, and the 
drying oils but very little. According to Mr. John Kruse, of 
Melbourne, who examined this substance, and published the 
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results he obtained in the Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society 

of Victoria, July, 18D8, grass-tree gum contains cinnamic in 
addition to benzoic acid; and he also mentions the interesting^' 
fact, that the action of nitric acid upon it gives rise to picric acid, 
which he states to be of practical use for dying yellows upon silk 
or wool. 

The XanthorrhcTia Australis is very common in many parts of 
Victoria, in some heathy localities, as in Gipps Land, covering 
tracts of many square miles in extent^ and the resin, were its 
uses properly investigated and determined and thereby drawn into 
technical use, mig^ht be collected in very large quantities. 

A very interesting^ discoveiy of fossil resin has been made by 
Mr. Richard Daintree, of the Victorian Geological Survey^ in the 
tertiary lignites of the Bass BiTer, in the Western Port district. 
This remarkable substance was obtained at a depth of about 60 
&et below the saz&oei the formation in which it occurs is of great 
extent^ but not sufficiently explored at present to enable an estimate 
to be made of the probable quantity of resin available. like many 
fossil substances of this class the resin from the BasS* River is not 
easily dissolved in the ordinary menstnia, alcohol and ether take 
up u portion of it, the former i^iving' rise to a brown colored solu- 
tion, leaving the insoluble remainder in a swelled and bleached 
state J the latter forms a clear colorless solution, which by evapo- 
ration leaves a pure white residual resin. Turpentine does not 
exert any solvent power, while the essential oils from Victorian 
Myrtaceous trees ap])ear to be its best solvents, as only a small 
insoluble portion remains after their action, consisting to a great 
extent of mineral impurities. This resinous body appears in small 
rounded masses, somewhat translucent internally, but possessed of 
a rough opaque covering ; its color is a pale brownish-grey, with 
a glaray fracture, it is very friable^ and inflammable. On being 
heated it fuses with the disengagement of much volatile matter, 
causing a frothiness that does not subside for some time. It is 
less fragrant under these circumstances than the fossil reran of 
New ZeaJand, the odor resembling that of Sandarac, a circumstance 
leading to the opinion that this substance was originally the pro- 
duce of a tree allied to the genus Gallitris. It bums readily, 
leaving unoonsnmed a quantity of bright and bulky diarcoaL 

The genus Acacia furnishes several true gums, of which those 
from the species A. moUissima, A. dealbata, A. pycnanthu, and 
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A. homalophylla are thn most important. These substances exnde 
firom the trees, as do the Acacia-gfums of commerce^ and occur in 
rounded or irregularly-formed masses, at times almost colorless or 
pale jelloVy but not unfrequently tinged with red or brown. Some 
samples are occasionally so intersected with an infinite number of 
cracks as to present an amorphous white appearance. Generally 
speaking, the Victorian Acada^gums are somewhat less soluble 
than the gum arabic of commerce ; but, on the other hand, they 
appear to yield a more ailhesiTe mucilage, which is less liable to 
splinter and crack when dry. Host of these bodies possess-B slight 
amount of astriugency, which yaries in one and the same sample 
from a single tree ; and it would seem that while this peculiarity is 
absent, or but very faintly peiceptible, in the pale-colored pieces, it 
increases in proportion as the color of the gum deepens — a circum- 
stance which would much facilitate their classification. 

Under the term Gum- Resins, a numerous series of indigenous 
vegetable productions may be classed which could be procured in 
great abundance in Victoria, but which have not hitherto received 
the attention they deserve. They ai'e produced in greater or lesser 
quantities by all the species of the genus Eucalyptus, and might 
be largely accumulated with little trouble by wood-splittera and 
sawyers throughout the forests of the country. 

These substances occur within the trunks of trees of all sizes, in 
flattened cavities in the otherwise solid wood, which often lie 
parallel to the rings of growth. In such places the deposition of 
gum^ which is at fint a viscid liquid, becomes gradually inspissated, 
and subsequently hard |nd brittle. The liquid gum may also be 
obtained by suitable incisions in the stems of growing trees ; but 
whether such a metliod aflK>rds greater fiusilitieB £>r its collectiony 
than those naturally offered, appears to be stall an undecided 
question. 

In their general characteristics the gum-resins from the Eucalypti 
resemble each other very closely. When in the solid form they 
present the appearance of small angular masses, intermixed with 
occasional striated pieces and particles of wood. The prevailing 
color is dark red-brown, in some cases dull with olive and yellow- 
ish tints, in others bright ruby colored and transparent j black and 
opaque pieces are also very commonly found interspersed thrqugh 
each of the several descriptions of gum-redn. 

The fracture, whsa these substances are thoioug^y dried in the 
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water-bath, is vitreous, and they are moreover then exceedingly 
friable, and easily pulverized. Desiccation in this way causes 
them to lose from 15 to 20 per cent, of their weight. 

In the mouth they are tough and adhere to the teeth coloring 
the saliva red ; their taste is intensely astringent, without much 
bitterness; although it should be remarked that in this particular 
they are not aU equally potent. 

The liquid gum-resius are very viscid treacle-like fluids, whicli 
do not differ in chemical constitutioB from those which have 
undergone induration, save that they contain abont 65 pef cent, 
of water^ oapable of being expelled bj the tempeiatnie of a water- 
bath. 

The solvent action of water on these bodies is not the same in 
the case of gums irom dififorent species of trees. If iar instance 
cold water be poured on the produce of the K corymbosa, whether 
it be in the solid or fiquid state, a portion only is taken up, while 

the gum from the stringybark is completely dissolved. When as 
in tlie case just cited a flocculent residue remains after the action 
of water a few dro])S of ammonia render the solution perfect. 

Tlie aqueous solutions of the eucalyptine gum-resins all give 
an acid reaction with test-paper ; but the differences in the beha- 
viour of each, when dissolved bv water, subjected to the several 
re-agents, become very manifest. Tlie precipitate caused by a 
solutioQ of gelatine — indicative of tannic acid — does not appear in 
any case to correspond in quantity with their intense astringent 
taste ; and occasionally the addition of that substance causes no 
precipitate at all. This fact has an imjprtant bearing upon the 
value of this whole dass of bodies under consideration for tanning 
purposes^ and as substitutes for catechu and similar bodies. 

With acetate of lead these astringent bodies give copious gelati- 
nous precipitates^ and with the salts of iron various shades of 
green and black. The mineral acids also determine in them bulky 
flocculent deposits. 

One or more of the substances which have been made the 
subject of the fore<^'^oing very imperfect sketch appear to have been 
forwarded from these colonies from time to time, in sniall quan- 
tities, to Great Britain, and to bear there the name of Botany 
Bay kino; but little seems to be known respecting their properties 
or uses, the general belief being tliat Australian kino is only fur- 
nished by the Ironbark tree (£. i-esiniiera). It becomeS| therefore^ 
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the more necessaiy to follow up this subject to a conclasive termi- 
sation, to eslablisb by a searcliinjj chemical investigation the 
proper uses of snbstances so uitundantly available, and thereby 
increase the industry and prosperity of the land. 



In Bubmitting the results of their kbors to the judgment of the 
public, no one can feel more sensible than the Jurors themselTeB 
of the imperfections and deficiencies of their Report But while 
they neither invite nor deprecate the criticism which it may 
receive^ they are eonsdous of hsTing brought whaterer abilities 
they possessed to the best execution of their work. It has been 
undertaken uiid prosecuted under the disadvantages arising" from 
the, limited j)eriod assigned to its preparation, and the constant 
interference of other duties and occu])ations ; so that various sub- 
jects, on which more extended observations are desirable, have 
necessarily bf^en left to future opportunities and furtlier research. 
And if, in what they have done, they may succeed in awakening 
an increased attention to Colonial products and resources, and in 
directing the practical tendencies of the age in which they live to 
sew employments of industry, and skill in their development, the 
Jurors will enjoy the pleasing satisfiiction of having labored, not 
altogether in vain, for the progress and wel&re of their adopted 
oountiy* 

To many artisans and exhibitors Ihej desire to express their 
thanks for much valuable information whidi has been incorpo- 
rated into these pages ; and especially to Br* Hueller, the learned 
Govenmient Botanist of Victoria, for his unvaiying kindness and 
readiness to assist l^em on every occasion they have wished to 
consult him, the Jurors must ever remain indebted beyond their 
ability to acknowledge. 



Bjr Aathorltj: John Fsum, QoTemmoot Pnnt«r, \f«iboiine. 
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